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SEVEN DIALOGUES. 


Containing an APOLOGY for the Chriſtian Religion, 
againſt thoſe who are called Free-thinkers. 
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They have forſaken me the Fountain of hing cuuteri, and bewed them 
out ciſterns, broken ciſterns that can hold no water. Jerem. ii. 13. 
Sin mortuus, ut quidam minuti Philoſophi cenſent, nihil ſentia 
non Vereor ne { errorem meum mortui Philojpbifirrideant. * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* 


HE Author's Deſign being 
W to conſider the Free-thinker 
in the various Lights of 
wf Atheiſt, Libertine, Enthu- 
ſiaſt „Scorner, Critic, Metaphyſician, 
Fataliſt, and Sceptic, it muſt not 
therefore be imagined, that every one 
of theſe Characters agrees with every 
individual Free: thinker, no more be- 
ing implied, than that each Part a- 
grees with ſome or other of the Sect, 
There may poſſibly be a Reader who 
ſhall think the Character of Atheiſt 
agrees with none: But though it 
hath been often ſaid, there is no ſuch 
thing as a Speculative Atheiſt ; yet we 
ml allow, there are ſeveral Atheiſts 
| who! pretend to Speculation. This 
the Author knows to be true; and is 
well aſſured, that one of the moſt 

noted. Writers againſt Chriſtianity in 
| 1 | our 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
- our Times, declared he had found 


out a Demonſtration againſt the Be- 
ing of a God. _ he doubts nor, 
whoever will be at ains to inform 
himſelf, by a AN Converſation, 
as well as Books: of the Principles 
and Tenets of our modern Free- 
thinkers, will ſee too much Cauſe to 
be perſuaded that nothing in the enſu- 
ing Characters is beyond the Life. As 
for the Treatiſe concerning VIsIox, 
why the Author annexed it to the 
Art PHILOSOPHER, will ap 
upon Peruſal of the Fourth Dia- 
logue. | 
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moral Truths. 33 * 


lattered my ſelf, Theages, that 
before this time I might have 
. Ne been able to have ſent you 
an agreeable Account of the 
Succeſs of the Affair, which 
brought me into this remote corner of the 
Country. Burt inſtead of this, I ſhou'd 
now give you the Detail of its Miſcarriage, 
if I did not rather chooſe to entertain 
ou with ſome amuſing Incidents, which 
boo helped to make me eaſy under a Cir- 
cumſtance I cou'd neither obviate nor fore- 
ſee. Events are not in our power; but it 
always is, to make a good uſe even of the 
very worſt. And I muſt needs own, thge 
Courſe and Event of this Affair gave 
opportunity for Reflections, that make 
me ſome amends for a great loſs f 
Time, Pains, and Expence. A Life of 


Action, which takes its Iſſue from the 
Counſels, Paſſions, and Views of other 
Men, if it doth not draw a Man to im- 


tate, will at leaſt teach him to obſerve. 


And a Mind at liberty to reflect on its 
own Obſervations, if it produce nothing 
uſeful to the World, ſeldom fails of En- 4 

tertainment 
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paſt I have enjoy'd ſuch Liberty and Lei- 


ſure in this diſtant Retreat, far beyond tage 


Verge of that great Whirlpool of Buſineſs, 


Faction, and Pleaſure, which is called 
X Zthe World. And a Retreat in it ſelf a- 


greeable, after a long Scene of Trouble 


q and Diſquiet, was made much more ſo by 


the Converſation and good Qualities of 
my Hoſt Euphranor, who unites in his 
own Perſon the Philoſopher and the Far- 
mer, two Characters not ſo inconſiſtent in 


Nature as by Cuſtom they ſeem to be. 
Eupbranor, from the time he left the Uni- 


verſity, hath lived in this ſmall Town, 


where he is poſſeſſed of a convenient 
Houſe with a hundred Acres of Land ad- 


| joining to it; which being improved by 


his own Labour, yield him a plentiful 


2 Subſiſtence. He hath a good Collection, 


© chiefly of old Books, left him by a Cler- 
gyman his Uncle, under whoſe Care he 
XZ was brought up. And the Buſineſs of his 
Farm doth not hinder him from making 
good uſe of it. He hath read much, and 
thought more; his Health and Strength of 
Body enabling him the better to bear Fa- 


=rigue of Mind. He is of opinion that he 


cou'd not carry on his Studies with more 


1 

2 
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Advantage in the Cloſet than the Field, 


where his Mind is ſeldom idle while he 
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D 1 AL. prunes the Trees, follows the Plough, or 
I. Jooks after his Flocks. In the Houſe of 
way— this honeſt Friend I became acquainted 
. with Crito, a neighbouring Gentleman of 

. diſtinguiſhed Merit and Eſtate, who lives 

in great Friendſhip with Euphranor. Laſt 
Summer, Crito, whoſe Pariſh-Church is 

in our Town, dining on a Sunday at Eu- 
pbranor's, I happened to inquire after his 

Gueſts, whom we had ſeen at Church with 

him the Sunday before. They are both 

well, ſaid Crito, but, having once occa- 

ſionally conformed, to ſee what ſort of 
Aſſembly our Pariſh cou'd afford, they had 

no farther Curioſity to gratify at Church, 

and ſo choſe to ſtay at home. How, ſaid 
Eupbranor, are they then Diſſenters? No, 

replied Crito, they are Free-thinkers, Eu- 
ppbranor, who had never met with any of 

this Species or Sect of Men, and but lit- 

tle of their Writings, ſhew'd a great De- 
fire to know their Principles or Syſtem. 
That is more, ſaid Crito, than I will un- 
dertake to tell you. Their Writers are of 
different Opinions. Some go farther, and 
explain themſelves more freely than others. 
But the current general Notions of the 
Sect are beſt learned from Converſation 
with thoſe who profeſs themſelves of it, 
Your Curioſity may now be ſatisfy'd, if 
you and Dion wou'd ſpend a Week at my 
2 | Houſe 3 
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> Houſe with theſe Gentlemen, who ſeem Di ar; 
very ready to declare and propagate their I. 
Opinions. Alciphron is above Forty, ane 
no ſtranger either to Men or Books. I 
knew him firſt at the Temple, which, up- 

on an Eſtate's falling to him, he quitted, 

to travel through the polite parts of Eu- 

rope. Since his Return he hath lived in 

the Amuſements of the Town, which be- 


ing grown ſtale and taſteleſs to his Palate, 


h have flung him into a ſort of ſplenetic , 
- Indolence. The young Gentleman, Ly- 

f © ficles, is a near Kinſman of mine, one of 

d © lively Parts, and a general Inſight into 

1, Letters, who, after having paſſed the 

3 © Forms of Education, and ſeen a little of 

o, the World, fell into an Intimacy wich 


Men of Pleaſure, and Free- thinkers, I am 
of © afraid much to the damage of his Conſti- 


t tution and his Fortune. But what I moſt 
e. regret, is the Corruption of his Mind by 
n. a2 St of pernicious Principles, which, ha- 
n. uving been obſerved to ſurvive the Paſ- 
of ſions of Youth, foreſtal even the remote 


ad .f Hopes of Amendment. They are both 
Men of Faſhion, and wou'd be agrecable 


- : | enough, if they did not fancy themſelves 
on Free- chinkers. But this, to ſ peak the Truth, 
has given them a certain Air and Manner, 


if 4 which a little too viſibly declare they think 
XZ themſelves wiſer than the reſtof the World. 
ie | B 3 4 
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D TAI. I ſhou'd therefore be not at all diſpleaſed 
I. if my Gueſts met with their Match, 
Ways where they leaſt expected it, in a Country 
Farmer. I ſhall not, replied Eupbranor, 
pretend to any more than barely to inform 
my ſelf of their Principles and Opinions, 
For this end I propoſe to-morrow to ſet a 
Week's Task to my Labourers, and ac- 
cept your Invitation, if Dion thinks good. 
To which I gave conſent. Mean while, 
ſaid Crito, I ſhall prepare my Gueſts, and 
let them know that an honeſt Neighbour 
hath a mind to diſcourſe them on the Sub- 
ject of their Free-thinking. And, if I am 
not much miſtaken, they will pleaſe them- 
ſelves with the Proſpect of leaving a Con- 
vert behind them, even in a Country Vil. 
lage. Next Morning Euphranor roſe ear- 
ly, and ſpent the Forenoon in ordering his 
Affairs. After Dinner we took our Walk 
to Crito's, which lay through half a do- 
zen pleaſant Fields planted round with 
Plane-trees, that are very common in this 
part of the Country, We walked under 
the delicious Shade of theſe Trees far a- 
bout an Hour before we came to Crito's 
Houſe, which ſtands in the middle of a 
{mall Park, beautify'd with two fine 
Groves of Qak and Walnut, and a wind- 
ing Stream of ſweet and clear Water. We 
met a Servant at the Door with a ſmall * 
Basket 
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Basket of Fruit which he was carrying D1Ar* 


into a Grove, where he ſaid his Maſter 


was with the two Strangers. We found 


them all three ſitting under a Shade. And 
after the uſual Forms at firſt meeting, Eu- 


phranor and I fat down by them. Our 


Converſation began upon the Beauty of 
this rural Ra hs 2 Seaſon of the 
Year, and ſome late Improvements which 
had been made in the adjacent Country 
by new Methods of Agriculture. Whence 
Alciphron took occaſion to obſerve, That 
the moſt valuable Improvements came la- 
teſt, I ſhould have ſmall Temptation, 
ſaid he, to live where Men have neither 
liſhed Manners, nor improved Minds, 
though the Face of the Country were ever 
ſo well improved. But I have long ob- 
ſerved, that there is a gradual Progreſs in 
humane Affairs. The firſt Care of Man- 
kind is to ſupply the Cravings of Nature; 
in the next place they ſtudy the Conve- 
niencies and Comforts of Life. But the 
ſubduing Prejudices, and acquiring true 
Knowledge, that Herculean Labour is the 
laſt, being what demands the moſt perfect 
Abilities, and to which all other Advan- 
tages are preparative, Right, ſaid Euphra- 
nor, Alciphron hath touched our true Defect. 
It was always my Opinion, That as ſoon. 
as We had provided Subſiſtence for che Bo- 
B 4 dy 2 


6 [Tun Misr: 
Dy AL. dy, our next Care ſhould be to improve 


I. the Mind. But the Deſire of Wealth fteps 
AA between and engroſſeth Mens Thoughts. 


II. ALC. Thought is that which we 


are told diſtinguiſheth Man from Beaſt; 
and Freedom of Thought makes as great 
a difference between Man and Man. It is 
to the noble Aſſerters of this Privilege and 
Perfection of Humane kind, the Free- 
thinkers I mean, who have ſprung up and 
multiplied of late Years, that we are in- 
debted for all thoſe important Diſcoveries, 
that Ocean of Light which hath broke in 
and made its way, in ſpight of Slavery 
and Superftition, Euphranor, who is a 
ſincere Enemy to both, teſtified a great 
Eſteem for thoſe Worthies who had pre- 
ſerved their Country from being ruined by 
them, having ſpread ſo much Light and 
Knowledge over the Land. He added, 
That he liked the Name and Character of 
a Free-thinker; but in his Senſe of the 
Word, every honeſt Inquirer after Truth 
in any Age or Country was intitled to it. 
He therefore deſired to know what this 
Se&t was that Alciphron had ſpoken of as 
newly ſprung up; what were their Te- 
nets; what were their Diſcoveries; and 
wherein they employ d themſelves, for 
dhe benefic of Mankind? Of all which, he 
ſhou'd 


\ 
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ſhou'd think himſelf obliged, if Alciphron Di Ar: 
*Z wou'd inform him. That I ſhall very : 

= eaſily, replie& Aleipbron, for I profeſs m 
ſelf one of the number, and my moſt in- 
timate Friends are ſome of the moſt con- 


ſiderable among them. And perceiving 


f that Euphranor heard him with reſpect, he 


proceeded very fluently. Vou muſt know, 
ſaid he, that the mind of Man may be 
fitly compared to a piece of Land. What 


I ſtubbing, plowing, digging and harrowing 


is to the one, that thinking, reflecting, 


Z examining is to the other. Each hath its 


proper culture; and as Land that is ſuf- 
fered to lie waſte and wild for a long 
tract of time will be overſpread with 
bruſh-wood, brambles, thorns and ſuch 


vegetables which have neither 'uſe nor 


beauty; even ſo there will not fail to 
ſprout up in a neglected uncultivated 


4 mind, a great number of prejudices and 
X abſurd opinions, which ewe their origin 


partly to the Soil it ſelf, the paſſions and 


=X- imperfections of the mind of Man, and 
partly to thoſe Seeds which chance to be 


ſcattered in it by every wind of Doctrine, 


3 which the cunning of Stateſmen, the 
F$F fingularity of Pedants, the ſuperſtition of 


Fools or the impoſture of Prieſts ſhall 
raiſe. Repreſent to your ſelf the mind of 
Man or Humane Nature in general, _ 


_- 


10 
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DIA. for ſo many ages had lain obnoxious to 


J. 


the frauds of deſigning and the follies of 


Wa weak Men. How it muſt be over-run 


with prejudices and errours, what firm 
and deep Roots they muſt have taken, and 
conſequently how difficult a task it muſt be 
to extirpate them? And yet this work no 


leſs difficult than glorious is the employ- 


ment of the modern Free-thinkers. Alci- 
pbron having ſaid this made a pauſe and 


looked round on the Company. Truly, 


faid I, a very laudable undertaking! We 
think ſaid Euphranor that it is praiſe- 
worthy to clear and ſubdue the earth, to 
tame brute Animals, to faſhion the out- 
fides of Men, provide ſuſtenance for their 
Bodies, and cure their Maladies. But what 
is all this in compariſon of that moſt 
excellent and uſeful undertaking to free 
Mankind from their errours, and to im- 

rove and adorn their minds? For things 
of leſs merit towards-the world, Altars 
have been raiſed and Temples built in 
ancient times. Too many. in our days, 
replied Alciphron, are ſuch Fools as not 
to know their beſt Benefactors from their 
worſt Enemies, They have a blind re- 
ſpe& for thoſe who enſlave them, and 
look upon their Deliverers as a dangerous 


ſort of Men that wou'd undermine re- 


ceived Principles and Opinions, EU * 
Al 
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d It were a great pity ſuch worthy ingenious Dt ar. 
fen ſhou'd meet with any diſcourage- I. 

n ment. For my part I ſhou'd think, a Man 
n who ſpent his time in ſuch a painful im- 

d partial ſearch after Truth a better friend to 

e 7 Mankind than the greateſt Stateſman or 

oO Hero, the advantage of whoſe Labours 

— is confined to a little part of the world, 

i- and a ſhort ſpace of time, whereas a Ray 


d of Truth may enlighten the whole world 
Y, and extend to future ages. AL C. It will 
'e be ſome time I fear before the common 
— herd think as you do. Bur the better 
to ſort, the Men of parts and polite Educa- 


t- tion pay a due regard to the Patrons of 

ir Light and Truth, 

at 
xt F III. EUPH. The Clergy no doubt are on 

ee all occaſions ready to forward and applaud 

n- XZ your worthy endeavours. Upon hearing 


gs this Lyficles cou'd hardly refrain from 
us laughing. And Alciphron with an air of 
in * pity told Eupbranor that he perceived he 
7s, was unacquainted with the real character 
ot of thoſe Men. For, faith he, you muſt 


ir know that of all Men living they are our 
e- greateſt Enemies. If it were poſſible 
nd chey wou'd extinguiſh the very light of 
us nature, turn the world into a dungeon, 
e- and keep mankind for ever in Chains and 


H. darkneſs. EUPH, I never imagined any 
It 2 thing 


12 THE MINUTE 
DAI. thing like this of our Proteſtant Clergy, 
I. particularly thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
Wa S Church, whom, if I may be allowed to 
judge by what I have ſeen of them and 
their writings, I ſhou'd have thought lo- 
vers of learning and uſeful knowledge. 
ALC. Take my word for it, Prieſts of all 
Religions are the ſame, wherever there are 
Prieſts there will be Prieſtcraft, and 
wherever there 1s Prieſtcraft there will be 
a perſecuting Spirit, which they never fail 
to exert to the utmoſt of their power a- 
gainſt all thoſe who have the courage to 
think for themſelves, and will not ſubmit 
to be hoodwinked and manacled by their 
Reverend leaders. Thoſe great Maſters of 
Pedantry and Jargon have coined ſeveral 
Syſtems, which are all equally true and of 
equal importance to the world. The con- 
tending Sects are each alike fond of their 
-own,and alike prone to diſcharge their fury 
upon all who diſſent from them. Cruelty 
and Ambition being the darling vices of 
Prieſts and Churchmen all the world over, 
they endeavour in all Countries to get an 
aſcendant over the reſt of mankind, and 
the Magiſtrate having a joint intereſt with 
the Prieſt in ſubduing, amuſing, and ſcaring 
the 3 too often lends a hand to the 
Hierarchy, who never think their autho- 


rity and poſſeſſions ſecure, ſo long as yr: 
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PHILOSOPHER: 


2 who differ from them in opinion are al- Dr a t- 
Z lowed to partake even in the common I. 
rights belonging to their birth or ſpecies. wav 
Jo repreſent the matter in a true light, 
figure to your ſelves a monſter or {| 

made up of Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, 


the joint iſſue of Statecraft and Prieſtcrafr, 
rattling chains in one hand and with the 
other brandiſhing a flaming Sword over 


che Land, and menacing deftruction to all 


who ſhall dare to follow the dictates of 


Reaſon and Common Senſe. Do but con- 
* ſider this, and then ſay if there was not 
danger as well as difficulty in our under- 
taking. Yet, ſuch is the generous 
ardour that Truth inſpires, our Free- 
2 thinkers are neither overcome by the one 


nor daunted by the other. In Tpight of 


both we have already made ſo many Pro- 


ſelytes among the better ſort, and their 


| | numbers increaſe ſo faſt, that we hope we 


ſhall be able to carry all before us, beat 


: | down the Bulwarks of all Tyranny Secu- 
lar or Eccleſiaſtical, break the Fetters and 


Chains of our Countrymen, and reſtore 


the original inherent Rights, Liberties, 
= and Prerogatives of Mankind. Euphranor 
2 heard this diſcourſe with his mouth open 
and his eyes fixed upon Alciphron, who, 


having uttered it with no ſmall emotion, 
ſtopt to draw breath and recover hin ; 
ue 
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D I AL. But finding that no body made anſwer he 


I. reſumed the thread of his diſcourſe, and 
turning to Euphranor ſpoke in a lower note 
what follows. The more innocent and ho- 
neſt a Man is, the more liable is he to be 
impoſed on by the ſpecious pretences of 

other Men. You have probably met with 
certain writings of our Divines that treat of 

grace, vertue, goodneſs and ſuch matters fit 

to amuſe and deceive a ſimple honeſt mind. 

But believe me when I tell you they are 


their defigns) united by one common 
principle in the ſame Intereſt. I will not 
deny there may be here and there a poor 
half.witted Man that means no miſchief; 
but this I will be bold to fay that all the 
Men of Senſe among them are true at 
bottom to theſe three purſuits of ambition, 
avarice and revenge. | 


IV. While Alciphron was ſpeaking, a 
Servant came to tell him and Lyficles, that 
ſome Men who were going to London 
waited to receive their orders. Where- 
upon they both roſe up and went towards 
the houſe. They were no ſooner gone, but 
Eupbranor addreſſing himſelf to Crito ſaid, 
he believed that poor Gentleman had been 
a great ſufferer fe his Free-thinking, for 
that he ſeemed to expreſs himſelf "= 


all at bottom (however they may gild 


nnen e. 
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4 che paſſion and Reſentment natural to Men D1ar. 


®Zwho have received very bad uſage. I be- 


= 
* 
"__ 
— 


into two faults of converſation, declaim- 
ing and hantering, juſt as the tragic or the 
comic humour prevails. Sometimes they 
work themſelves into high paſſions and 
are frightened at Spectres of their own 


raiſing. In thoſe fits every Country Cu- 


rate paſſes for an Inquiſitor. At other 


times they affect a ſly facetious manner, 
making uſe of hints and alluſions, ex- 


preſſing little, inſinuating much, and upon 


with the Subject and their Adverſaries. 


But if you wou'd know their opinions 


you muſt make them ſpeak out and keep 


cloſe to the point. Perſecution for Free- 
thinking is a topic they are apt to enlarge 
on though without any juſt cauſe, every 


one being at full liberty to think what 
he 2 there being no ſuch thing in 
England that I know as Perſecution for 


opinion, ſentiment, or thought. But in every 


Country, I ſuppoſe, ſome care is taken to 
reſtrain petulant Speech, and, whatever 


cour age an outward contempt of what 
the public eſteemeth Sacred. Whether 
chis care in England hath of late been ſo 
Y exceſſive, 


the whole ſeeming to divert themſelves 


ens inward thoughts may be, to diſ- 


I. 


lieve no ſuch thing, anſwered Crito, bu. 
have often obſerved thoſe of his Se& run 


D1 AL. exceſſive, as to diſtreſs the Subjects of this 


> 


* 


THE MINUTE 


once free and eaſy Government, whether 


account of the numbers, progreſs 'and 
notions of their Sect: which I doubt not 


they will communicate fully and freely, 


provided no body preſent ſeem ſhocked or 
offended. For in that caſe it is poſſible 
good manners may put them upon ſome 
reſerve. Oh! faid . IJ am never 
angry with any Man for his opinion whe- 


ther he be Few, Turk or Idolater, he may i 
ſpeak his mind freely to me without fear 


of offending. I ſhou'd even be glad to hear 
what he hath to ſay, provided he ſaith it 


in an ingenuous candid manner. Whoever 
digs in the Mine of Truth I look on as me 
Fellow-labourer, but if, while-I' am 
taking true pains, he diverts himſelf with 3 
| reizing me and flinging duſt in mine Eyes, 


I ſhall ſoon be tired of him. 


V. In the mean time Alciphron and 
Lyficles having diſpatched what they went 
about returned to us. Lyſicles fate down © 
where he had been before. But Alci 
ſtood over-againſt us, with his arms folded 
acroſs, and his head reclined on the left 
| A ſhoulder 


- 


woes the Free-thinkers can truly complain of 
any hardſhip upon the ſcore of conſeience 

or opinion, you will better be able to 
judge, when you hear from themſelves an 
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after which he remained mufing 


as before. Upon this Euphranor took the 
freedom to interrupt him. Alcipbhron, ſaid 
be, it is not fair to ſpend your time in 
Soliloquies. The converſation of learned 
and knowing Men is rarely to be met with 
in this corner, and the opportunity you 
have put into my Hands I value too much, 
not to make the beſt uſe of it. AL C. 
Are you then in earneſt a Votary of Truth, 
and is it poſſible you ſhou'd bear the 
liberty of a fair Inquiry? E UP H. It is 
what I deſire of all things. ALC. What! 
upon every Subject? upon the notions you 
2X firſt ſucked in with your Milk, and which 
have been ever fince nurſed by parents, 
X paſtors, tutors, religious aſſemblies, books 
X of Devotion and ſuch methods of pre- 
poſſeſſing Mens minds. EUPH. I love 
information upon all Subjects that come 
in my way, and eſpecially upon thoſe 
that are moſt important. ALC. If then 
vou are in earneſt hold fair and ſtand 
firm, while I probe your prejudices and 
extirpate your principles. 

Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone re- 


vello. 
89 Having 


17 
* ſhoulder in the poſture of a Man medi- DT AT. 
cating. We fate filent not to diſturb his 
thoughts; and after two or three Minute 
he uttered theſe words, oh Truth! oh Li- 


I. 
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Di Al. Having ſaid thus, Alciphron knit his brows 


J. 


and made a ſhort pauſe, after which he 


proceeded in the following manner. If 


we are at the pains to dive and penetrate 
into the bottom of things, and analyſe 
Opinions into their firſt principles, we 
ſhall find that thoſe Opinions which are 
thought of greateſt conſequence have the 
{lighteſt original, being derived either 
from the caſual cuſtoms of the Country 
where we live, or from early inſtruction 


inſtilled into our tender minds, before we 


are able to diſcern between right and 
wrong, true and falſe. The Vulgar (by 
whom I underſtand all thoſe who do not 


make a free uſe of their Reaſon) are apt to 


take theſe prejudices for things ſacred and 


unqueſtionable, believing them to be in- 


rinted on the hearts of Men by God 

imſelf, or convey'd by Revelation from 
Heaven, or to carry with them ſo great 
light and evidence as muſt force an affent 
without any inquiry or examination. 
Thus the fhatlow Vu gar have 'their heads 
furniſhed with ſundry conceits, principles 
and doctrines, religious, moral and political, 
all which they maintain with a zeal pro- 
portiohable to their want of Reaſon. On 


the other hand, thoſe who duly employ 
their faculties in the ſearch of Truth; take 
eſpecial care to weed out of their minds 
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and extirpate all ſuch natiqus or prejudices DAT. 


| as were planted in them before chey ar- 
Þ rived at the free and-intire uſe of Reaſon. 
This difficult task hath been ſucceſsfully 
bee lu, by our modern Free-thinkers, 

ho have not only diſſected with great 
agree the receiyed Syſtemes, and traced 
© every eſtabliſhed prejudice to the foun- 
* rain-head, the true and genuine motives 


aof aſſent: But alſo, having been able to 


embrace in one comprehenſive view the 
© ſeyeral parts and 277 of the World, they 
obſerved a 7 ul variety of Cuſtoms 
and Rites, of Inſtitutions Religious and 
Civil, of Notions and Opinions very un- 


ub ke and even contrary one to another: A 


certain ſign they cannot all be true. And 
yet they are all maintained by their ſeve- 


1 ral Partſans with the {lame Dad, ur 


I ries, they haye brake chrough the bangs of 


and warm zeal, and if SEATING will bg 
found to bottom on one and the fame 
Foundation, the ſtrength of prejudice. By 
the help of theſe Remarks and Diſcoye- 


= popular Cuſtom, and having freed them- 
© ſelves from I 
E 8 hang 9 C L. 

em inte ame paths ot Light 
go Liberty, Thus, Gentlemen, I hays 
© given you 8 ACGQUNt . "of 


2 ſummary the 
I views and endeavours of thos Men who 


mpoſture do now \ cr age 2 


2 
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DAI. are called Free-thinkers. If in the courſe of 


what I have ſaid or ſhall ſay hereafter,there 


e be ſome things contrary to your pre-con- 


ceived Opinions, and therefore ſhocking 
and diſagreeable, you will pardon the free- 
dom and plainneſs of a Philoſopher, and 


conſider that, whatever diſpleaſure I give 


you of that kind, I do it in ſtrict regard 
ro Truth and Obedience to your own 
commands. I am very ſenſible, that Eyes 
long kept in the dark cannot bear a ſud- 
den view of noon day light, but muſt be 
brought to it by degrees. It is for this 
Reaſon, the ingenious Gentlemen of our 


Profeſſion are accuſtomed to proceed gra- 


dually, beginning with thoſe prejudices to 
which Men have the leaſt Attachment, 
and thence proceeding to undermine the 
reſt by ſlow and inſenſible degrees, till 
they have demoliſhed the whole Fabric 
of Humane Folly and Superſtition. But 
the little time I can 1 — to ſpend here 
obligeth me to take a 

be more direct and plain than poſſiblßx 
may be thought to ſuit with Prudence 
and good Manners. Upon this, we aſ- 
ſured him he was at full liberty to ſpeak 
his mind of Things, Perſons and Opini- 
ons without the leaſt reſerve. It is a 
liberty, replied Alciphron, that we Free- 
thinkers are equally willing to give and 
* my Sod take 


rter courſe, and 
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take. We love to call things by their D1ar. 

right Names, and cannot endure that I. 

> Truth ſhou'd ſuffer through Complaiu- . 
* fance. Let us therefore lay it down for 
2 Preliminary, that no offence be taken at 
any thing whatſoever ſhall be faid on 

= cither ſide, To which we all agreed. 


* 


VI. In order then, ſaid Alciphron, to 


find out the Truth, we will ſuppoſe that 
lam bred up, for inſtance in the Church 
of England. When I come to maturity 
of judgment and reflect on the particular 
Worſhip and Opinions of this Church, I 
do not remember when or by what 
means they firſt took poſſeſſion of my 
mind, but there I find them from time 
immemorial. Then caſting an Eye on the 
Education of Children, 15 
can make a judgment of my own, I ob- 
ſerve they are inſtructed in religious mat- 
ters before they can reaſon about them, 
and conſequently that all ſuch inſtruction 
is nothing elſe but filling the tender 
mind of a Child with prejudices. I do 
therefore reject all thoſe religious notions, 
which I conſider as the other Follies of 
my Childhood. I am confirmed in this 
= way of thinking, when I look abroad into 
the World, where I obſerve Papiſts and 
ſeveral Sects of Diſſenters which do all 


rom whence I 


C 3 agree 


| 
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THREE MINVUT A 
e in a general profeſſion of Belief in 
riſk, but differ vaſtly one from another 


in the particulars of daith and Worſhip. 
I then enlarge my view ſo as to take in 
Fews and Mahomh#ttms, between whom- 


and the Chriſtians I perceive indeed ſome 

ſmall agreement in the Belief of one God 
but then, they have each their diſtin 
Laws and Revelations, for which they ex- 

reſs the ſume regard. But extending m 

ew ſtill furthier ro Heatheniſh ard Tdo- 
bee Nations 6 difedver an endleſs 
, not only in particular 0 pare 


| ang Aodes of Wt bor even in 


notion of a Deity, — they widely 
differ one froth hother, and from all the 
foretnentioned Sects. Upon the 


inſtead of Truth finiple B and uniform 1 


perceive ho be Diſcord, Bee Ka 
pr wild Preteffſionis, all fpr from 


the ſame ſource to wit as brit acer of 


Education. From ſuch reaſonings and 
reflections as theſe, thinking Men have 


concluded that All Religions are alike falſe 5 


and fabulous. One is a Chriſtian, ano- 
ther a Jew, a third a Mahöntetatr, a Ati 
an Idolatrous Gentile, but all from one 
and the fatnie fen ſon, berauſt 

to be bred up each in his f dive Sect. 
In the fame thatiher therefore, as each 


of theſe comending Parties condemns the 
reſt, 
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tel, ſo an unprejudiced ſtander- by will D147 
3 condemn and reject them all together, ob- 
ſerving that they all draw their origin . 
F © from the ſame fallacious Principle, and 
are carried on by the ſame Artifice to an- 


C 1 the ſame ends of the Prieſt and the 
© Magiſtrate. 


VII. EUPH. You hold then that the 
= Magiſtrate concurs with the Prieſt in im- 
poſing on the People. ALC. I do, and 
Jo muſt every one who conſiders things in 
ga true light. For you muſt know, the 
Z Magiſtrates principal aim is to keep the 
People under him in awe. Now the pub- 
lic Eye reſtrains Men from open Offences 
® againſt the Laws and Government. But 
to prevent ſecret Tranſgreſſions a Magi- 
ſtrate finds it expedient, that Men Mou d 
believe there is an Eye of Providence 
watching over their private Actions and 
Deſigns. And, to intimidate thoſe who 
might otherwiſe be drawn into Crimes 
by the proſpe& of Pleaſure and Profit, 
he gives them to underſtand, that whoever 
= eſcapes Puniſhment in chis Life will be 
A Oe to find it in the next, and that fo 
© heavy and laſting as infinitely to over- 
balance the Pleaſure and Profit accrewing 
from his Crimes. Hence the Belief of a 
Oo, the e of the Soul, and a 
x C 4. future 


one 
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Dr ar. future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſnments 
I. have been eſteemed uſeful Engines of 
_ wn Government. And to the end that theſe 
notional airy Doctrines might make a ſen- 
ſible impreſſion, and be retained on the 
minds of Men, skilful Rulers have in the 
ſeveral civilized Nations of the Earth 
deviſed Temples, Sacrifices, Churches, 
Rites, Ceremonies, Habits, Muſic, Prayer, 
Preaching, and the like ſpiritual trumpery, 
whereby the Prieſt maketh temporal 
gains, and the Magiſtrate findeth his ac- 
count in frightening and ſubduing the 
People. This is the original of the Com- 
bination between Church and State, of 
Religion by Law eſtabliſhed, of rights, 
immunities and incomes of Prieſts all over 
the World: There being no Government 
but wou'd have you fear God that you 
may honour the King or civil Power. 
And you will ever obſerve that politie 4 
Princes keep up a good underſtanding 
with their Clergy, to the end that they in 
return, by inculcating Religion and 
Loyalty into the minds of the People, 
may render them tame, timorous and 
' flaviſh. Crito and I heard this Diſcourſe 
of Alciphron with the utmoſt attention, 
though without any appearance of ſur- 
prize, there being indeed nothing in it to 
us new or unexpected. But W Y 
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PHILOSOPHER, 


who had never before been preſent at DI AL. 


ſuch Converſation, cou'd not help ſhew- 


ing ſome Aſtoniſhment, which Lyficles — 


obſerving, asked him with a lively Air, 
how he liked Alcipbhron's Lecture. It is, 
ſaid he, the firſt I believe that you ever 
heard of the kind, and requireth a ſtron 
Stomach to digeſt it. EUPH. I wi 
own to you that my Digeſtion is none 
of the quickeſt; but it hath ſometimes, 
by degrees, been able to maſter things 
which at firſt appeared indigeſtible. Ar 
preſent I admire the free Spirit and Elo- 
quence of Alciphron, but, to ſpeak the 
Truth, I am rather aſtoniſhed, than con- 
vinced of the Truth of his Opinions. 
How (faid he turning to Alciphron) is it 
then poſſible you ſhou'd not believe the 
Being of a God? ALC. To be plain 
with you, I do not. 


VIII. But this is what I foreſaw, a 
Flood of Light let in at once upon the 
Mind being apt to dazzle and diſorder, 
rather than enlighten it. Was I not 
pinched in Time, the regular way would 
be to have begun with the Circumſtantials 


of Religion, next to have attacked the 


Myſteries of Chriſtianity, after that pro- 
ceeded to the practical Doctrines, and in 
the laſt place to have extirpated that 
which 
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DTA. which of all other religious Prejudices, 
I. being the firſt taught, and Baſis of the 
wy reft, hath taken the deepeſt root in our 
Minds, I mean the Belief of a God. I 
do not wonder it ſticks with you, ha- 
ving known ſeveral very ingenious Men 
who found it difficult to free themſelves 
from this Prejudice. EUPH, All Men 
have not the ſame Alacrity and Vigour in 
thinking: for my own part, I find it 
a hard matter to keep pace with you. 
ALC. To help you, I will go a little 
way back, and reſume the Thread of my 
Reaſoning, Firſt I muſt acquaint you, 
That having applied my Mind to con- 
template the Idea of Truth, I diſcovered 
it to be of a ſtable, permanent, and uni- 
form nature; not various and changeable, 
like Modes or Faſhions, and things de- 
nding on Fancy. In the next place, 
3 obſerved ſeveral Sects, and Subdi- 
viſions of Sects eſpouſing very different 
and contrary Opinions, and yet all pro- 
fefling Chriſtianity, I rejected thoſe Points 
wherein they differed, retaining only that 
which was agreed to by all, and ſo be- 
came a Latitudinarian. Having after- 
wards, upon a more enlarged View of 
things, perceived that Chriſtians, Jews, 
and Mahometans had each their different 
Syſtems of Faith, agreeing only in the Be- 


lief 
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lief of one God, I became a Det. Laſtly, Di at. 
extending my View to all the other va- I. 
rious Nations which inhabit this Globe. 
and finding they agreed in no one Point 
of Faith, but differed one from another, 
as well as from the forementioned Seats, 
even in the Notion of a God, in which 
= there is as great Diverſity as in the Me- 
4 1 of — I thereupon became 
F ＋ being my Opinion that a 
Cour 4. Senſe ſhou'd follow 
nt hs it teads him, and 


5 Nu Ar 
2 that nothing is more ridiculous that te 
be a Free-thinker by halves. I approve 
the Man who makes thorough Work, and 
not content with lopping off the Branches, 
extirpates the very Root from which they 
pprung. 


IX. Atbeiſt m dherefore, that Bugbear of 
Women and Fools, is the very Top and 
Perfection of Free-thinking, It is the 
= grand Arcanum to which a true Genius 
haturally riſech, by a certain Climax or 
Gradation of Thought, and without which 
be can never poſſeſs his Soul in abſolute 
Liberty and Repoſe. For your thorough 
Conviction in this main Article, do but 
examine the Notion of a God with the 
ſame Freedom that you would other Pre- 
2X judices, Trace it to the fountain-head, 


and 
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DI AI. and you ſhall not find that you had it by 
I. any of your Senſes, the only true means 
was of diſcovering what is real and ſubſtan- 
tial in Nature: You will find it lying 
amongſt other old Lumber in ſome obſcure 
corner of the Imagination, the proper 
Receptacle of Viſions, Fancies, and 
Prejudices of all kinds; and if you are 
more attached to this than the reſt, it is 
only becauſe it is the oldeſt. This is all, 
take my Word for it, and not mine only, 
but that of many more the moſt inge- 
nious Men of the Age, who, I can aſſure 
you, think as I do on the Subject of a 
Deity. Though ſome of them hold it 
proper, to proceed with more Reſerve in 
declaring to the World their Opinion in 
this Particular, than in moſt others. And 
it muſt be owned, there are ſtill too 
many in England who retain a fooliſh 
Prejudice againſt the Name of Atheiſt. 
But it leſſens every Day among the bet- 
ter ſort: and when it is quite worn out, 
our Free-thinkers may then, (and not til! 
then) be ſaid to have given the finiſning 
Stroke to Religion; it being evident that 4 
ſo long as the Exiſtence of God is belie- 
ved, Religion muſt ſubſiſt in ſome Shape 
or other. But the Root being once 
plucked up, . the Scions which ſhot from 
it will of courſe wither and decay, Such 
are 
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4 are all thoſe whimſical Notions of Con- Dr ar. 


® ſcience, Duty, Principle, and the like, 


” which fill a Man's Head with Scruples, wv 


” awe him with Fears, and make him a 
more thorough Slave than the Horſe he 
rides. A Man had better a thouſand 
times be hunted by Bailiffs or Meſſengers 
than haunted by theſe Spectres, which em- 
* baraſs and embitter all his Pleaſures, cre- 
* ating the moſt real and ſore Servitude 
upon Earth. But the Free-thinker, with 
2 a vigorous flight of Thought breaks 
through thoſe airy Springes, and aſſerts 
his original Independency. Others in- 
deed may talk, and write, and fight a- 
bout Liberty, and make an outward Pre- 
tence to it, but the Free-thinker alone 
is truly free. Alciphron having ended this 
Z Diſcourſe with an Air of Triumph, 
Euphranor ſpoke to him in the follow- 
ing manner. Vou make clear Work. 
The Gentlemen of your Profeſſion are, 
it ſeems, . admirable Weeders. You have 
Z rooted up a world of Notions, I ſhou'd 
de glad to ſee what fine things you have 
= planted in their ſtead. ALC. Have Pa- 
tience, good Euphranar. I will ſhew you 
in the firſt place, That whatever was 
= ſound and good we leave untouched, 
and encourage it to grow in the Mind 
of Man. And ſecondly, I will ſhew you 
waar 
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Dr. what excellent things we haye planted 


in it. You muſt know then, that pur- 


way ſying our cloſe and ſeyere gcrutiny, we 


do at laſt arrive at ſomething ſolid and 
real, in which all Mankind agree, to wit, 
the Appetites, Paſſions, and Senſes; Theſe 
are founded in Nature, are real, have real 
Objects, and are attended with real and 
ſubſtantial Pleaſures; Food, Drink, Sleep, 
and the like animal Enoyments being 
what all Men like and love. And if we 
extend our view to the other kinds of 
Animals, we ſhall find them all agree 
in this, — _ ain agree 
Appetites and Senſes, in gratifying 
and fatisfying of which they are con- 
ſtantly employ d. Now theſe real natu- 
ral good things which include nothing 
of Notion or Fancy, we are ſo far from 
deſtroying, that we do all we can 19 
cheriſh and improve them. According 
to us, every wiſe Man looks upon him- 
ſelf, or his own bodily Exiſtencę in this 


preſent World, as the Center and ulti- | 1 


mate End of all his Actions and Regards, 
He conſiders his Appetites as natural 
Guides directing to his proper Good, 
his Paſſions and Senſes as the natural 
true Means of enjoying this Gd. Hence 
he endeayours to keep his Appetites in 
high Reliſh, his Paſſions and Senſes ſtrong 


and 
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Quantity and Variety of real Objects ſuit- 


1 ed to them, which he ftudieth to enjoy. 


0 by all poſſible means, and in the high- 


F eſt Perfection imaginable. And the Man 


who can do this without Reſtraint, Re- 
* morſe, or Fear, is as happy as any other 


Animal whatſoever, or as his Nature is 


capable of being. Thus I have given you 


7 a ſuccinct View of the Principles, Diſ- 


2 coveries, and Tenets of the ſelect Spirits 
of this enlightned Age. 


X. Crito remarked, that had 
ſpoke his Mind with great — 


Ves, replied Euphranor, we are obliged 
to the Gentleman for letting us at once 


3 into the Tenets of his Sect. But, if 1 


may be allowed to 4 my Mind, Al- 


ei phion, in compliance —_ 


own R wade," heckigivdd ina ws 
Wire. . e ſaid Alcipbrun, 


q make no Apology for — = 


: | what ink to one who pr 


himſelf a 2 — 1 2 
ry to make one, whom I meant to oblige, 
= unealy, Pray let me know wherein 1 
have offended. I am half aſhamed, te- 
4 _ Euphranor, to own that 1 who am 
no great Genius have a Weakneſs inci- 
goal to little ones. I wou'd way {ms W 
BY. | have 
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5 and lively, and to provide the greateſt DIAL. 


I. 


Taz Mix ur: 


DAI. I have favourite Opinions, which you re- 


preſent to be Errors and Prejudices. For 


[ Inſtance, the Immortality of the Soul is 


a Notion I am fond of, as what ſup- 
ports the Mind with a very pleaſing 
Proſpect. And if it be an Error, I ſhou'd 
perhaps be of Tully's Mind, who in that 
Caſe profeſſed he ſhou'd be ſorry to 
know the Truth, acknowledging no ſort 
of Obligation to certain Philoſophers in 
his Days, who taught the Soul of Man 
was mortal. They were, it ſeems, Pre- 
deceſſors to thoſe who are now called 
Free-thinkers; which Name being too 
general and indefinite, inaſmuch as it 
comprehends all thoſe who think for 
themſelves, whether they agree in Opi- 
nion with theſe Gentlemen or no, it 
ſhou'd not ſeem amiſs to aſſign them a 
ſpecific Appellation or peculiar Name, 
whereby to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Philoſophers, at leaſt in our preſent Con- 
ference. For I cannot bear to argue a- 
gainſt Free-thinking and Free-thinkers, 
ALC. In the Eyes of a wiſe Man Words 
are of ſmall moment. We do not think 


Truth attached to a Name. EUPH. If 
you pleaſe then, to avoid Confuſion, let 


us call your Sect by the ſame Name that 

Tully (who underſtood the force of Lan- 

guage) beſtow d upon them. ALC. With 
233 al! 
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an my heart. Pray what may that Name D1 art. 


de? "EUPH. Why, he calls them Mi- 


nute Philoſophers. Right, ſaid Crito, the 
modern Free-thinkers are the very ſame 


with thoſe Cicero called Minute Philoſo- 
phers, which Name admirably ſuits them, 
they being a ſort of Se& which dimi- 
niſh all the moſt valuable things, the 
thoughts, views, and hopes of Men; 


all the Knowledge, Notions, and Theo- 


© ries of the Mind they reduce to Senſe; 
Humane Nature they contract and degrade 
to the narrow low Standard of Animal 
Life, and aſſign us only a ſmall pittance 
of Time inſtead of Immortality. Alci- 
p8bron very gravely remarked, That the 
Gentlemen of his Sect had done no in- 
jury to Man, and that if he be a little, 
ſhortlived, contemptible Animal, it was 
not their ſaying it made him ſo: And 
they were no more to blame for what- 
ever defects they diſcover, than a faith- 
ful Glaſs for making the wrinkles which 
it only ſhews. As to what you obſerve, 
* ſaid he, of thoſe we now call Free- 
® thinkers having been anciently termed 


Minute Philoſophers, it is my opinion 
this Appellation might be derived from 


their conſidering things minutely, and 


not ſwallowing them in the groſs, as o- 


4 ther Men are uſed to do. Beſides, we - 
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DAI. all know the beſt Eyes are neceſſary to 


diſcern the minuteſt Objects: It ſeems 


— therefore, that Minute Philoſophers might 


have been ſo called from their diſtin- 
guiſhed perſpicacity. EUPH. O Alci- 
ybron] theſe Minute Philoſophers (ſince 


that is their true Name) are a ſort of 


Pirates who plunder all that come in 
their way. I conſider my ſelf as a Man 
left ſtript and deſolate on a bleak Beach. 


XI. But who are theſe profound and 
learned Men that of late Years have de- 


moliſhed the whole Fabric which Law- 


givers, Philoſophers and Divines had been 


erecting for ſo many Ages? Lyſicles hear- 3 


ing theſe words, ſmiled, and ſaid he be- 


lieved Eupbranor had figured to himſelf 


Philoſophers in ſquare caps and long 
gowns: but, thanks to theſe happy * 
Times, the Reign of Pedantry was over. 


Our Philoſophers, ſaid he, are of a ver 
different kind from thoſe aukward Stu- 


dents, who think to come at Knowledge 
by poring on dead Languages, and old 
Authors, or by ſequeſtring themſelves 


from the Cares of the World to medi- 
tate in Solitude and Retirement. They © 
are the beſt bred Men of the Age, Men 
Who know the World, Men of pleaſure, 
Men of faſhion, and fine Gentlemen. 


b * . 
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UPE. I have ſome ſmall notion of D TAI. 


the People you mention, but ſhou'd ne- 


I. 


ver have taken them for Philoſophers. vw 


CRI. Nor wou'd any one elſe till of 


late. The World it feems was long un- 


der a miſtake about the way to Know- 
ledge, thinking it lay through a tedious 
courſe of 2 Education and Stu- 
dy. But among the Diſcoveries of the 
= Age, one of the principal is the 

nding out that fuch a Merhod doth ra- 
ther retard and obſtruct, than promote 
Knowledge. ALC. Academical Study 
may be comprifed in two points, Read- 


6 ing and Meditation. Their Reading is 


| chiefly employ'd on ancient Authors in 


dead Languages: ſo that a great part of 


their Time is — in learning Words; 


which, when t 


which, wh o have maſtered with 
infinite pains, what do they get by it 


I but old and obſolete Notions, that are 


now quite exploded and out of uſe? 
Then, as to their Meditations, what can 
they poſſibly be good for? He that 
wants the proper Materials of Thought, 


may think and meditate for ever to no 


4 ly to be got by frequenting good Com- 
3 D 2 


urpoſe : Thoſe Cobwebs ſpun by Scho- 


3 Jars out of their own Brains being alike 
F unſerviceable, either for Uſe or Orna- 


» hs. 


ment. Proper Ideas or Materials are on- 


3 


DI AI. 


I. 
— 


| convey more Knowledge, than a dozen 
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ny. I know ſeveral Gentlemen, who, 
= their Appearance in the World, have 
ſpent as much time in rubbing off the 
ruſt and pedantry of a College Educa- 
tion, as they had done before in _— 
ring it. LTS. Tl undertake, a Lad of 
fourteen, bred in the modern way, ſhall 
make a better Figure, and be more con- 
ſidered in any Drawing-Room or Aſſem- 
bly of polite People, than one of four 
and twenty, who hath lain by a long 
time at School and College. He fhall 
ſay better things, in a better manner, 
and be more liked by good Judges. 
EUPH. Where doth he pick up all this 
Improvement? CRI. Where our grave 
Anceſtors wou'd never have look'd for it, 
in a Drawing-Room, a Coffee-Houſe, a 
Chocolate - Houſe, at the Tavern, or 
Groom-Porter's. In theſe and the like 
faſhionable Places of Reſort, it is the 
Cuſtom for polite Perſons to ſpeak free-' 


ly on all Subjects, religious, moral, or 


political. So that a young Gentleman 


who frequents them is in the way of 


hearing many inſtructive Lectures, ſea- 
ſoned with Wit and Raillery, and utter- 


ed with Spirit. Three or four Sentences 
from a Man of quality ſpoke with a 


good Air, make more Impreſſion, and 
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Diſſertations in a dry Academical way. DIAT· 


EUPH. There is then no Method 


I. 


or Courſe of Studies in thoſe Places. 


LS. None but an eaſy free Converſa- 
tion, which takes in every thing that of- 
fers, without any Rule or Deſign. EUPH. I 
always thought that ſome Order was ne- 
ceſſary to attain any uſeful degree of 
Knowledge, that Haſte and Confuſion be- 


gat a conceited Ignorance, that to make- 


our Advances ſure, they ſhou'd be gra- 
dual, and thoſe Points firſt learned which 
might caſt a light on what was to fol- 
low. ALC. So long as Learning was to 
be obtained only by that flow formal 
courſe of Study, few of the better ſort 


knew much of it; but now it is grown 


an Amuſement, our young Gentry and 
Nobility imbibe it inſenſibly amidſt their 
Diverſions, and make a' conſiderable Pro- 
greſs. EU PH. Hence probably the great 
number of Minute Philoſophers. CRI. It 
is to this that Sect is owing for ſo many 
Z ingenious Proficients of both Sexes. You 
may now commonly ſee (what no former 
Age ever ſaw) a young Lady, or a Petit 
Maitre nonplus a Divine or an old- 
faſhioned Gentleman, who hath read ma- 
ny a Greek and Latin Author, and ſpent 
much Time in hard methodical Study. 
EUPH, It ſhou'd ſeem then that Me- 

D 3 thod, 
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D1 ar. thod, Exactneſs, and Induſtry are a Diſ- 
I. advantage. Here Alciphron, turning to 
by T,y/icles, faid he cou'd make the point 
very clear, if Euphranor had any notion 
of Painting. EUPH. I never ſaw a 
firſt-rate Picture in my Life, but have a 
tolerable Collection of Prints, and have 
ſeen ſome good Drawings. ALC. You 
know then the difference between the 
Dutch and the Italian manner. EUPH.1I 

have ſome notion of it. ALC. 8 
poſe now a Draying finiſhed b _ 
nice and laborious Touches of a Dutch 
Pencil, and another aff-hand ſcratched 
out in the free manner of a great Tra- 
han Maſter. The Dutch Piece, which 
hath coſt ſo much pains and time will 
be exact indeed, but without that Force, 
Spirit, or Grace, which appear in the o- 
ther, and are the Effects of an eaſy free 
Pencil. Do but apply this, and the 
Point will be clear. EUPH. Pray in- 
form me, did thoſe great Italian Maſters 
begin and proceed in their Art without 
any choice of Method or Subject, and 
always draw with the ſame eaſe and 
Fi freedom? Or did they obſerve ſome 
+ Method, beginning with fimple and ele- 
| mentary parts, an Eye, a Noſe, a Finger 
which they drew with great pains and 
care, often drawing the ſame thing, in 
| order 
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order to draw it correctly, and ſo pro- DIA · 


ceeding with Patience and Induſtry, till 


J. 


after a conſiderable length of Time they 


arrived at the free maſterly manner you 
ſpeak of. If this were the Caſe, I leave 
you to make the Application. ALC. You 
may diſpute the Matter if you pleaſe. 
But a Man of parts is. one thing, and a 
Pedant another. Pains and Method may 
do for ſome ſort of People. A Man 
muſt be a long time kindling wet Straw 
into a vile ſmothering Flame, but Spirits 
blaze out at once. EUPH. The Minute 
Philoſophers have, it ſeems, better Parts 
than other Men, which qualifies them for 
a different Education. ALC. Tell me, 
Euphranor, what is it that gives one Man 
a better Mien than another; more Polite- 
neſs in Dreſs, Speech, and Motion? No- 


thing but frequenting- good Company. 


By the ſame means Men get inſenſibly a 
delicate Taſte, a refined Judgment, a cer- 
tain Politeneſs in thinking and expreſſing 
one's ſelf. No wonder if you Country- 
men are ſtrangers to the Advantage of po- 
lite Converſation, which conſtantly keeps 
the Mind awake and active, exerciſing its 


Faculties, and calling forth all its Strength 


and Spirit on a thouſand different Occa- 
ſions and Subjects, that never came in the 
way of a Book-worm in a College, no 

D 4 more 
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DIA. more than of a Ploughman, CRT. Hence 


thoſe lively Faculties, that quickneſs of 


Abpprehenſion, that ſlyneſs of Ridicule, 


that egregious Talent of Wit and Hu- 
mour which diſtinguiſh the Gentlemen of 
your Profeſſion. EUPH. It ſhou'd ſeem 


then that your Sect is made up of what 


you call fine Gentlemen. LYS. Not al- 
together, for we have among us ſome con- 
templative Spirits of a coarſer Education, 


who, from obſerving the Behaviour and 


Proceedings of Apprentices, Watermen, 
Porters, and the Aſſemblies of Rabble in 
the Streets, have arrived at a profound 
Knowledge of Humane Nature, and made 
great Ditcoveries about the Principles, 
Springs, and Motives of moral Actions. 
Theſe have demoliſhed the received Syſ- 


tems, and done a world of good in the 


City. ALC. I tell you we have Men of 
all Sorts and Profeſſions, plodding Citi- 
zens, thriving Stockjobbers, skilful Men 
in Buſineſs, polite Courtiers, gallant Men 


of the Army; but our chief Strength and 


Flower of the Flock are thoſe promifing 
young Men who have the Advantage of a 
modern Education. Theſe are the growin 

Hopes of our Sect, by whoſe Credit and In- 
fluence in a few Vears we expect to ſee thoſe 
great things accompliſhed that we have 


in view, EUPH. I cou'd never have 
imagined 
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® imagined your Sect ſo conſiderable, ALC. D1ar. 
I here are in England many honeſt Folk I. 
as much in the dark about theſe matter 
® as your ſelves. 


23 XI1I. To judge of the prevailing Opi- 
nion among People of faſhion, by what 
Fa Senator faith in the Houſe, a Judge 
upon the Bench, or a Prieſt in the Pulpit, 

' 2 who all ſpeak according to Law, that is, 
to the reverend prejudices of our Fore- 
2 fathers, wou'd be wrong. You ſhou'd go 
into good Company, and mind what Men 
of parts and breeding ſay, thoſe who are 
T beſt heard and moſt admired as well in 
public places of reſort, as in private vi- 
fits. He only who hath theſe opportuni- 
ties, can know our real ſtrength, our 
numbers and the figure that we make. 
EU PH. By your account there muſt be 
many Minute Philoſophers among the 
Men of Rank and Fortune. ALC. Take 
my word for it, not a few, and they do 
much contribute to the ſpreading our no- 
tions. Fer he who knows the World 
muſt obſerve, that faſhions conſtantly 
7 deſcend. It is therefore the right way to 

X Propagate an Opinion from the upper end. 

Not to fay that the Patronage of ſuch Men 

is an encouragement to our Authors. 

EUPH, 
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Dr 1Aal.EUPH. It ſeems then you have PEER 4 


— ral, and thoſe very great Men who have 


among you. LTS. That we have ſeve- 


obliged the World with many uſeful and 
oe diſcoveries. CRI. Moſchon for 
inſtance hath proved that Man and Beaſt 
are really of the ſame nature: That con- 
ſequently a Man need only. indulge his 
Senſes and Appetites to be as happy as a a 
Brute. Gorgias hath gone further, de- 
monſtrating Man to be a piece of Clock. 
work or Machine: and = Thought or 
Reaſon are the ſame thing as the impulſe 
of one Ball againſt another. Cimon hat 
made noble uſe of theſe diſcoveries, prov- 
ing as clearly as any propoſition in Ma- 
thematics, 4 conſciencè is a whim and 
morality a prejudice: and that a Man is 
no more accountable for his actions than 
a Clock is for ſtriking, Tryphon hath 
written irrefragably on the uſefulneſs of 
vice. Thraſenor hath confuted the fooliſh i 
prejudice Men had againſt Atheiſm, ſhew- 
ing that a EE of Atheiſts might 
live very happily together. Demylus hath 
made a jeſt of Loyalty, and convinced the 
World there is nothing in it: To him and 
another Philoſopher of the ſame woe i f 
this age is indebted for diſcovering, that 
public _ is an idle Enthuſiaſm which 
ſeizeth 1 
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fſeizeth only on weak minds. It wou'd be DIA IL. 
- Endleſs to recount the diſcoveries made I, 


Sy writers of this Set. LYS. But ther 
Maſter- piece and finiſhing- Stroke is a 
earned Anecdote of our great Diagoras, 
Fontaining a demonſtration againſt the 


- Being of God; which it is conceived 
is he public is not yet ripe for. But I 
a Fm aſſured by ſome judicious Friends who 
- Fave ſeen it, that it is as clear as Day- 


light, and will do a world of good, at one 
Slow demoliſhing the whole Syſtem of 
Religion. Theſe diſcoveries are publiſhed 


h 43 y our Philoſophers, ſometimes in juſt 
Volumes, but often in Pamphlets and 


Jooſe Papers for their readier canveyance 


d Whrough the Kingdom. And to them muſt 
is ¶ Pe aſcribed that abſolute and independent 


freedom, which groweth ſo faſt to the 
gerrour of all Bigots. Even the dull and 
PNnorant begin to open their Eyes, and 
Jo be influenced by the example and au- 
ority of ſo many ingenious Men, 
PAH. It ſhou'd ſeem by this account 
Wat your Sect extend their diſcoveries 
Peyond Religion; and that Loyalty to 
is Prince or Reverence for the Laws are 
Put mean things in the Eye of a Minute 
Fhiloſopher. LYS. Very mean, we are 
00 wil to think there is any thing Sa- 
red either in King or Conſtitution, or 
. indeed 
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DIA. indeed in any thing elſe. A Man of Senſe 

I. may perhaps ſeem to pay an occaſional © 
regard to his Prince, but this is no more 
at bottom than what he pays to God 
when he kneels at the Sacrament to qua- 
'lify himſelf for an Office. Fear God, and 


honour the King, are a pair of laviſh F 
maxims, which had for a long time 
crampt Humane Nature, and awed not 


only weak minds but even Men of good 
Underſtanding, till their Eyes, as I obſerv- 
ed before, were opened by our Philoſo- 


phers. EUPH. Methinks I can eaſily 


comprehend that, when the fear of God 
is quite extinguiſhed, the mind muſt be 


very eaſy with reſpe& to other Duties, 


which become outward pretences and for- 
malities, from the moment that they quit 
their hold upon the Conſcience, and Con- 
ſcience always ſuppoſeth the Being of a a 


God. Bur I ſtill thought that Engliſhmen ? 
of all denominations (how widely ſoever 


they differ as to ſome particular points) 
agreed in the Belief of a God, and of ſo 
much at leaſt, as is called natural Reli- 


gion. ALC. I have already told you 


my own Opinion of thoſe matters, and 
what I know to be the Opinion of many 
more. CRI. Probably, Euphranor, by 


the title of Deiſts, which is ſometimes | 
given to Minute Philoſophers, you have | 


been 


n 
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been miſ-led to imagine they believe and Drar. 
2 worſhip a God according to the light of I. 
Nature: but by living among them, you 
may ſoon be convinced of the contrary. 
They have neither time nor place, nor 
form of Divine worſhip; they offer 
neither Prayers nor Praiſes to God in 
public; and in their private practice ſhew 

2 a contempt or diſlike even of the Duties 

Jof natural Religion. For inſtance, the 

| ſaying grace before and after meals is a 
plain point of natural worſhip, and was 
once univerſally practiſed, but in propor- 
tion as this Sect prevailed it hath been 
laid aſide, not only by the Minute Philo- 

„ ſophers themſelves, who wou'd be infi- 
nitely aſhamed of ſuch a weakneſs as to 

i. beg God's bleſſing, or give God thanks for 
their daily Food; but alſo by others who 

a are afraid of being thought Fools by the 
Minute Philoſophers. EUPH. Is it poſ- 

r 2 fible that Men, who really believe a God, 

) & ſhou'd yer decline paying ſo eaſy and rea- 

0 ſonable a Duty for fear of incurring the 

- 7 contempt of Atheiſts? CRI. I tell you 

u chere are many, who believing in their 

d Hearts the truth of Religion, are yet 
atraid or aſhamed to own it, leſt they 

Y 7 ſhou'd forfeit their Reputation with thoſe 
who have the good luck to paſs for great 


ep wits 
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D1ar. wits and Men of genius. ALC. O EA. 
nis prejudice: he is a worthy Gentle. 


ke prejudice to aſcribe the reſpect that is 
paid our ingenious Free-thinkers rather to 
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phranor, we muſt make allowance for 


man and means well. But doth it not look 


good luck than to merit? EUPH. 1 
acknowledge their merit to be very won- 
derful, and chat thofe Authors mult need 
be great Men who are able to prove ſuch 
Paradoxes: for example, That ſo knowing 
a Man as a Minute Philoſopher ſhou'd be 
a meer Machine, or at beſt no better than 
a Brute. A LC. It is a true maxim, that 
a Man ſhou'd think with the Learned and 
ſpeak with the Vulgar. I ſhou'd be loth 
to place a Gentleman of merit in ſuch a 
light, before prejudiced and ignorant Men. 
The tenets of our Philoſoſ hy have this in 
common with many other Truths, in 
Metaphyſics, Geometry, Aſtronomy and 
natural Philoſophy, that vulgar ears can- 
not bear them. All our diſcoveries and ; 
notions ate in themſelves true and cer- 
rain; but they are at preſent known only | 
to the better ſort, and wou'd ſound | 
ftrange and odd among the Vulgar. But 
this, it is to be hoped, will wear off 
with time. EUPH. I do not wonder 
that vulgar minds ſhou'd be ſtartled Fo 
22 wh ** 
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the notions of your Philoſophy. CR I. IAI. 


Truly a very curious ſort of Philoſophy 
and Buch to be admired ! phy, 


XIII. The profound Thinkers of this 
way have taken a dire& contrary courſe 
to all the great Philoſophers of former 


ages, who made it their Endeavour to 
7 raiſe and refine Humane Kind, and tre- 


move it as far as poſſible from the Brute; 


to moderate and ſubdue Mens Appetites; 


to remind them of the dignity of their 
nature; to awaken and improve their 
ſuperior Faculties and dire& them to the 
nobleſt Objects; to poſſeſs Mens minds 
with a high Senſe of the Divinity, of 
the ſupreme Good, and the Immortality 
of the Soul. They took great pains to 
ſtrengthen the Obligations to Vertue, and 
upon all thoſe Subjects have wrought out 
noble Theorys, and treated with fingulat 
force of Reaſon. But it ſeems our Mi- 
nute Philoſophers act the reverſe of all 
other wiſe and thinking Men; it being 
their end and aim to eraſe the Principles 
of all that is great and good from the 
mind of Man, to unhinge all order of 


eivil Life, to undermine the foundations 


of morality, and, inſtead of improving 
and ennobling our natures, to bring us 
down to the maxims and way of — 


. 
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nations, and even to degrade Humane 


all the while they wou'd paſs upon the 
World for Men of deep Knowledge. But 
in effect what is all this negative Know- 
lege better than downright ſavage Igno- 
rance ? That there is no Providence, no 
Spirit, no future State, no moral Duty: 
truly a fine Syſtem for an honeſt Man to 
own, or an ingenious Man to value him- FX 
ſelf upon! Alciphron who heard this 
diſcourſe with ſome uneaſineſs very 
gravely replied. Diſputes are not to be 
decided by the weight of Authority, but 
by the force of Reaſon. You may paſs, 
indeed, general reflexions on our notions, © 
and call them brutal and barbarous if you 

leaſe: But it is ſuch brutality and ſuch ? 
Eberitn as few cou'd have attained to 
if Men of the greateſt Genius had not 
broke the Ice, there being nothing more 
difficult than to get the the better ot Edu- *' 
cation, and conquer old prejudices. To 
remove and caſt off a heap of Rubbiſn 
that has been gathering upon the Soul 
from our very infancy, requires great cou- 
rage and great ſtrength of Faculties. 
Our Philoſophers therefore, do well de- 


ſerve the name of Eſprits forts, Men of |: 
ftrong heads, Free-thinkers and ſuch like | 


Appel- | 
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Appellations betokening great force and D1AL, 
liberty of mind. It is very poſſible, the I. 
Heroic Labours of theſe Men may be re 
EZ preſented (for what is not capable of miſ- 
Z repreſentation?) as a piratical plundering 
and ſtripping the mind of its wealth and 
# ornaments, when it is in truth the di- 
veſting it only of its prejudices, and re- 
ducing it to its untainted original State 
of Nature. Oh Nature! the genuine 
XZ Beauty of pure Nature! EUVP H. You 
ſeem very much taken with the Beau 
of Nature. Be pleaſed to tell me, Alci- 

pbron, what cholf things are which you 
eſteem natural, or by what mark I may 


know them. 


XIV. ALC. For a thing to be natural, 
for inſtance to the mind of Man, it muſt 
appear originally therein, it muſt be uni- 
verſally in all Men, it muſt be —_ 
the ſame in all Nations and Ages. Theſe 
limitations of original, univerſal and in- 
variable exclude all thoſe notions found in 
the Humane Mind, which are the effect 
of Cuſtom and Education. The caſe is 
the ſame with reſpect to all other Spe- 
7 cies of Beings. A Cat, for example, 
hath a natural inclination to purſue 'a 
23 Mouſe, becauſe it agrees with the fore- 
mentioned marks. But if a Cat be taught 
- | E to 
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D1AL. to play tricks, you will not ſay thoſe 
I. tricks are natural. For the fame reaſon 
if upon a Plumbtree, Peaches and Apricots 
are engrafted, no body will ſay they are 
the natural growth of the Plumbtree. 
EUPH. But to return to Man: It ſeems 7 
you allow thoſe things alone to be natura! 
to him, which ſhew themſelves upon his 
firſt entrance into the World ; to wit the 
Senſes and ſuch Paſſions and Appetites as 
are diſcovered upon the firſt * ae of 
their reſpective objects. ALC. That is 
my opinion. EUVP H. Tell me, Alci- 
phron, if from a young Appletree after a 
certain period of time there ſhou'd ſhoot 
forth Leaves, Bloſſoms and Apples; wou'd 
you deny theſe things to be natural, be- 
cauſe they did not diſcover and diſplay Z 
themſelves in the tender bud? ALC. 1 
wou'd not. EUVP H. And ſuppoſe that in 
a Man after a certain ſeaſon, the Appe- 
tite of Luſt or the Faculty of Reaſon ſhall 
ſhoot forth, open and diſplay themſeves 
as Leaves and Bloſſoms do in a Tree; 
wou'd you therefore deny them to be na- 
tural to him, becauſe they did not appear 
in his original infancy? AL C. I ac- 
knowledge I wou'd not. EU H. It ſeems IF | 
therefore, that the firſt mark of a things F x 
being natural to the mind was not warily f. 
laid down by you; to wit, that it ſhou'd f te 
appes 
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appear originally in it. AL C. It ſeems DIAL. 
ſo. EUPH. Again, inform me, Alciphron, I. 
whether you do not think it natural for 
an Orange- plant to produce Oranges? 
ALC. I do. EUVP H. But plant it in 
the North end of Great Britain, and it 
Z ſhall with care produce, perhaps, a good 
Sallad; in the Southern parts of the ſame 
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© F 1fland, it may with much pains and cul- 
f ture thrive and produce indifferent Fruit; 
c but in Portugal or Naples it will produce 


much better with little or no pains. Is 
this true or not? ALC. It is true. 
E UP H. The Plant being the ſame in all 
places doth not produce the ſame Fruit, 
dun, Soil, and Cultivation making a dif- 
ference. AL C. I grant it. EUP H. And 
ſince the caſe is, you ſay, the ſame with 
3 reſpect to all Species; why may we not 


n conclude by a parity of reaſon that things 
1 may be natural to Humane Kind, and 
yet neither found in all Men, nor inva- 
u riably the ſame where they are found? 


ALC. Hold, Euphranor, you muſt explain 
your ſelf further. I ſhall. not be over haſty 


* in my conceſſions. LY, You are in the 
1 right, Alciphron, to ſtand upon your guard. 


I do not like theſe enſnaring queſtions. 
> FJEUPH. I deſire you to make no conceſ- 


1 ſions in complaiſance to me, but only to 
rt tell me your opinion upon each particular, 
w_ 2 --- that 
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D1 q L. that we may underſtand one another, know 
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wherein we agree, and proceed jointly in 


> finding out the Truth. But (added E-. 


phranor turning to Crito and me) if the 
Gentlemen are againſt a free and fair in- 
quiry, I ſhall give them no further trou- 
ble. ALC. Our Opinions will ſtand the 
teſt. We fear no trial, proceed as you 
pleaſe, EUPH. It ſeems then that 
from what you have granted it ſhou'd © 
follow, Things may be natural to Men, 


although they do not actually ſhew them- 


ſelves in all Men, nor in equal perfection; 
there being as great difference of culture 
and every other advantage, with reſpect 
to Humane Nature, as is to be found 
with reſpe& to the vegetable nature of 
Plants, to uſe your own fimilitude, Is it 
ſo or not? ALC, It is. EUPH. Anſwer 
me, Alciphron, do not Men in all times and 
places when they arrive at a certain Age 
expreſs their Thoughts by Speech? ALC. | 
They do. EUPH. Shou'd it not ſeem | 
then that Language is natural? ALC. It 


 ſhou'd. EU H. And yet there is a great 


variety of Languages. ALC. I acknow- 
ledge there is. E UP H. From all this will 
it not follow a thing may be natural and 
yet admit of variety? ALC. I grant it 
will. EUPH. Shou'd it not ſeem there- 
fore to follow, that a thing may be natural 

to 
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marks or conditions —_— though it 


$3 


I. 


be not original, univerſal and invariable? wy 


ALC. It thou'd. EUPH. And that con- 
ſequently religious Worſhip and civil Go- 
vernment may be natural to Man, not- 
withſtanding they admit of ſundry forms 
and different degrees of Perfection? ALC. 
It ſeems ſo. EUVP H. You have granted 


already that Reaſon is natural to Mankind, 


ALC. I have. EU PH, Whatever there- 
fore is agreeable to Reaſon is agreeable 
to the nature of Man. AL C. It is. 
E UP H. Will it not follow from hence 
that Truth and Vertue are natural to Man? 
AL C. Whatever is reaſonable I admit to 
be natural. EUPH. And as thoſe Fruits 
which grow from the moſt generous and 
mature ſtock, in the choiceſt ſoil, and 
with the beſt culture, are moſt eſteemed ; 
even ſo ought we not to think, thoſe ſub- 
lime Truths which are the Fruits of mature 
Thought, and have been rationally de- 
duced by Men of the beſt and moſt im- 
proved underftandings, to be the choiceſt 
productions of the rational nature of Man? 
And if ſo, being in fact reaſonable, natu- 
ral and true, they ought not to be eſteem- 


ed unnatural whims, errors of education 


and groundlefs -prejudices, becauſe th 
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DIA. are raiſed and ſorwarded by manuring 3 E 


and cultivating our tender minds, be- 


cauſe they take early root and ſprout 3 


forth betimes by the care and diligence 


of our Inſtructors. AL C. Agreed, pro- 

Ter 4 
But to take this for granted, of what Men 
vulgarly call the Truths of Morality and 
Religion wou'd be begging the queſtion. 


vided ſtill they may be rational 


EU P H. You are in the right, I do nor, 


therefore, take for granted that they are 


rationally deduced. I only ſuppoſe thar, 
if they are, they muſt be allowed natu- 
ral to Man, or in other words agreeable 
to, and growing from, the moſt excellent 
and peculiar part of Humane Nature. 
ALC. 1 have nothing to obje& to this. 
EUP LH. What ſhall we think then of 
your former Aſſertions? That nothing is 
natural to Man but what. may be found in 
all Men, in all Nations and Ages of the 
World: That to obtain a genuine view of 
Humane Nature, we muſt extirpate all 
the effects of Education and Inſtruction, 
and regard only the Senſes, Appetites and 


Paſſions which are to be found originally 2 


in all Mankind: That, therefore, the 
notion of a God. can have no foundation 
in nature, as not being originally in the 
mind, nor the ſame in all Men; Be pleaſed 
to reconcile theſe things with your late 

COn- 
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to have extorted from you. 


XV. ALC. Tell me, Euphranor, whe- 
ther Truth be not one and the ſame 
uniform invariable thing, and, if fo, 
whether the many different and inconſiſ- 
tent notions which Men entertain of God 
and Duty be not a plain proof there is 
no Truth in them. EUPH. That 
Truth is conſtant and uniform I freely 
Z own, and that conſequently Opinions re- 
pugnant te each other cannot be true; 
but I think it will not hence follow they 
are all alike falſe. If among various O- 
pinions about the ſame thing, one be 
grounded on clear and evident Reaſons, 
that is to be thought true, and others only 
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conceſſions, which the force of Truth ſeems D1 AL. 


I. 
— — 


ſo far as they conſiſt with it. Reaſon is 


the ſame, and rightly applied will lead to 
the ſame concluſions in all times and 
places. Socrates two thouſand years ago 
ſeems to have reaſoned himſelf into the 


ſame notion of a God, which is enter- 


tained by the Philoſophers of our days, 


if you will allow that name to any who 
are not Atheiſts. And the remark of Confu- 
cius, That a Man ſhou'd guard in his 
youth againſt Luſt, in manhood againſt 
Faction, and in old age againſt Covetouſ- 
neſs is as current morality in Europe as 


4 - in 
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DIA. in China. ALC. But till it wou'd be a 


ſatisfaction if all Men thought the ſame 


S—— way, difference of Opinions implying un- 


certainty. EUVP H. Tell me, Alciphron, 
what you take to be the cauſe of a Lunar 
Eclipſe. AL C. The ſhadow of the Earth 
interpoſing between the Sun and Moon. 
EUPH. Are you aſſured of this? AL C. 
Undoubtedly. EU PH. Are all Mankind 
agreed in this Truth? ALC. By no 
means. Ignorant and barbarous People 
aſſign different ridiculous cauſes of this 
appearance. EUPH. It ſeems then there 
are different Opinions about the nature of 
an Eclipſe. AL C. There are, EUP'H. * 
And nevertheleſs one of theſe Opinions 4 
is true. AL C. It is. EUPH. Diverſity * 
therefore of Opinions about a thing dock 
not hinder, but that thing may be, and 
one of the Opinions concerning it may 
be true. ALC. I acknowledge it. EUPH. 
It ſhou'd ſeem, therefore, that your Ar 
ment againſt the Belief of a God from 
the variety of Opinions about his nature 
is not concluſive, Nor do I ſee how you 
can conclude againſt the truth of any 
moral or religious tenet, from the various 
Opinions of Men upon the ſame Subject; 
might not a Man as well argue, that no 
hiſtorical account of a matter of fact can 


be true, when different relations are given 
of 
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of it? Or may we not as well infer, Drax. 


that becauſe the ſeveral Sects of Philo- 
of them can be in the right, not even the 
Minute Philoſophers themſelves? During 
this converſation Lyficles ſeemed uneaſy, 
like one that wiſhed in his heart there 
was no God. Alciphron, ſaid he, me- 
thinks you fit by very tamely, while Eu- 
pbranor ſaps the foundation of our Tenets. 
Be of good courage, replied Alciphron, a 
skilful gameſter has been known to ruin 
his adverſary by yielding him ſome ad- 
vantage at firſt. I am glad, ſaid he 
turning to Eupbranor, that you are drawn 
in to argue and make your appeals to 
Reaſon, For my part, wherever Reaſon 
leads I ſhall not be afraid to follow. 
Know then, Euphranor, that I freely 
give up what you now contend for. I do 
not value the ſucceſs of a few crude no- 
tions thrown out in a looſe diſcourſe, any 
more than the Turks do the loſs of that vile 
infantry they place in the front of their 
armies, for no other end but to waſte the 
powder and blunt the ſwords of their 
enemies. Be aſſured I have in reſerve a 
body of othergueſs arguments, which I 
am ready to produce. I will undertake 
to prove----- EUPH. O Alciphron! I 
do not doubt your faculty of * 
| ut 
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ſophy maintain different opinions, none 
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D1ar. But before I put you to the trouble of I 


any farther proofs, I ſhou'd be glad to 


— know whether the notions of your Mi- 


nute Philoſophy are worth proving. ' I 
mean, whether they are of uſe and ſervice 
to Mankind? 


XV. ALC. As to that, give me leave 
to tell you, a thing may be uſeful to 
one Man's Views, and not to another's: 
but Truth is Truth whether uſeful or nor, 
and muſt not be meaſured by the Conve- 
nience and this or that Man, or Party of 
Men. EUPH. But is not the general 
Good of Mankind: to be regarded as a 
rule of meaſure of moral Truths, of all 
ſuch Truths as direct or influence the mo- 
ral Actions of Men? ALC, That Point 
1s not clear to me. I know, indeed, that 
Legiſlators, and Divines, and Politicians 
have always alledged, That it is neceſſa- 

to the wellbeing of Mankind, that 

ey ſhou'd be kept in awe by the ſla- 
viſh Notions of Religion and Morality, 
But granting all this, how will it prove 
theſe Notions to be true? Convenience 
is one thing, and Truth is another. A 
genuine Philoſopher, therefore, will o- 
verlook all Advantages and conſider on- 
ly Truth it ſelf as ſuch. EUPH. Tell 
me, Alciphron, is your genuine a 
70 pher 
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out queſtion, the wiſeſt of Men. 


EUPH. Which is to be thought the 


wiſe Man, he who acts with deſign, or 
he who acts at random? ALC. He 
who acts with deſign, EUPH. Whoe- 
ver acts with deſign, acts for ſome end. 
Doth he not? ALC. He doth. EUPH. And 
a wiſe Man for a good end? ALC. True. 
EUPH. And he ſheweth his Wiſdom in 
making choice of fit means to obtain his 
end. ALC. I acknowledge it. EUPH. By 
how much therefore the end propoſed is 
more excellent, and by how much fitter 
the means employed are to obtain it, ſo 
much the wiſer is the Agent to be e- 
ſteemed. ALC. This ſeems to be true. 
EUPH. Can a rational Agent propoſe a 
more excellent end than Happineſs ? 
ALC. He cannot, EUPH. Of good 
things, the greater Good is molt excellent. 
ALC. Doubtleſs. EUPH. Is not the 
general happineſs of Mankind a greater 
Good, than the private happineſs of one 
Man, or of ſome certain Men? ALC. It 
is. EUPH. Is it not therefore the 
moſt excellent end? ALC. It ſeems ſo. 
EUPH. Are not then thoſe who purſue 
this end by the propereſt methods to be 
thought the wiſeſt Men? ALC. I grant 
they are, EUPH, Which is a —_ 
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pher a wiſe Man, or a Fool ? ALC. With- D1ar. 
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D IAI. Man govern'd by, wiſe or fooliſh 


Notions? ALC. By wiſe, doubtleſs. 


—— EUPH. It ſeems then to follow, that he 


who promotes the general wellbeing of 
Mankind by the proper neceſſary means, 
is truly wiſe, and acts upon wiſe grounds. 
ALC. It ſhou'd ſeem ſo. EUPH. And 
is not Folly of an oppoſite nature to 
Wiſdom? ALC. It is. EUPH. Might 
it not therefore be inferred, that thoſe 
Men are fooliſh who go about to un- 
hinge ſuch Principles as have a neceſſary 
connexion with the general good of Man- 
kind? ALC. Perhaps this might be 
granted: but at the ſame time I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that it is in my 2 to deny it. 
EUPH. How! you will not ſurely deny 


the Concluſion, when you admit the Pre- 


miſes. ALC. I wou'd fain know upon 
what terms we argue: whether in this 
progreſs of Queſtion and Anſwer, if a 


Man makes a ſlip it be utterly irretrieva- 


ble? For if you are on the catch to lay 
hold of every advantage, without allow- 
ing for ſurpriſe or inattention, I muſt tell 

ou this is not the way to convince my 
Judgment. EUPH. O Alciphron! I aim 
not at Triumph, but at Truth. You 
are therefore at full liberty to unravel 
all that hath been ſaid, and to recover 
or correct any flip you have made. But 
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then you muſt diſtinctly point it out: DAL. 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible ever to I. 
arrive at any concluſion. ALC. I agree =w— 
with you' upon theſe terms jointly to 
proceed in ſearch of Truth, for to that 

I am ſincerely devoted. In the progreſs 

of our preſent Inquiry I was, it ſeems, 
guilty of an overſight, in acknowledging 

the general happineſs of Mankind to be 

a greater Good than the particular hap- 
pineſs of one Man. For in fact, the in- 
dividual happineſs of every Man alone, 
conſtitutes his own entire Good. The 
happineſs of other Men making no part 

of mine, is not with reſpect to me a 
Good: I mean a true natural Good. It 
cannot therefore be a reaſonable end to 

be propoſed by me in Truth and Nature, 

(for I do not ſpeak of political pretences) 
ſince no wiſe Man will purſue an end 
which doth not concern him. This is 

the voice of Nature. Oh Nature! thou 

art the fountain, original, and pattern of 

all that is good and wiſe. EUPH. You 
wou'd like then to follow 1 ature, and 
propoſe her as a guide and pattern for 

I — ALC. Of all things. 
EUPH. Whence do you gather this re- 


ſpect for Nature? ALC. From the ex- 


cellency of her Productions. EUPAH. In 


18 
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DAI. is uſe and excellency, becauſe the ſeveral 


parts of it are ſo connected and fitted to 


each other, as to protect and nouriſh the 


whole, make the individual grow, and 
propagate the kind, and becauſe in its 
fruits or qualities it is adapted to pleaſe 


the Senſe, or contribute to the benefit f 


Man. ALC. Even ſo: EUPH. In like 
manner, do you not infer the excellency f 
Animal Bodies from obſerving the frame 
and fitneſs of their ſeveral parts, by 
which they mutually conſpire to the well- 
being of each other as well as of the 
whole? Do you not alſo obſerve a na- 
tural union and conſent between Animals 
of the ſame kind, and that even diffe- 
rent kinds of Animals have certain qua- 
lities and inſtincts whereby they contri- 
bute to the exerciſe, nouriſhment, and de- 
light of each other? Even the inanimate 
unorganized Elements ſeem to have an ex- 
cellence relative to each other. Where 
was the excellency of Water if it did not 
cauſe Herbs and Vegetables to ſpring from 
the Earth, and put forth flowers and 
fruits? And what wou'd become of the 
beauty of the Earth, if it was not warm- 
ed by the Sun, moiſtened by Water, and 
fanned by Air? Throughout the whole 
Syſtem of the viſible and natural World, 
do you not perceive a mutual — | 
an 
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and correſpondence of parts? And is it D1ar.; 
not from hence that you frame an Idea I. 
of the perfection, and order, and beauty == 
of Nature? ALC, All this I grant. 
EUPH. And have not the Stoics hereto- 

fore ſaid (who were no more Bigots 
than you are) and did you not your ſelf 

fay, this pattern of Order was worthy the 
imitation of rational Agents? ALC,I do 

not deny this to be true. EUPH. Ought 

we not therefore to infer the ſame Union, 
Order, and Regularity in the moral World 

that we perceive to be in the natural? 
ALC. We ought. EUPH. Shou'd it 
not therefore ſeem to follow that rea- 
ſonable Creatures were, as the philoſo- 

3 phical Emperor + obſerves, made one for 
another ; and ae r that Man ought 

not to conſider himſelf as an indepen- 
dent Individual, whoſe happineſs is not 
connected with that of other Men ? but 
rather as the part of a whole, to the 
common good of which he ought to 
conſpire, and order his ways and Actions 
ſuitably, if he wou'd live according to 
Nature. ALC. Suppoling this to be true, 
what then? EUPH. will it not follow 
that a wiſe Man ſhou'd conſider and pur- 
ſue his private Good, with regard to, and 


—_ 
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Di Al. in conjunction with, that of other Men? 


in granting of which, you thought your 


> ſelf guilty of an overſight. Though, 'in- 


deed, the ſympathy of pain and pleaſure, 
and the mutual affections by which Man- 
kind are knit together, have been always 
allowed a plain proof of this point: And 
though it was the conſtant Doctrine of 
thoſe, who were eſteemed the wiſeſt and 
moſt thinking Men among the Ancients, 
as the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and Stoics; 
to ſay nothing of Chriſtians, whom you 
pronounce to be an unthinking prejudiced 
| fort of people. ALC. I ſhall not diſpute 
this point with you. EUPH. Since 
— we are ſo far agreed, ſhou'd it 
not ſeem to follow from the Premiſes ; 
That the. belief of a God, of a future 
State, and of moral Duties, are the only 
wiſe, right, and genuine Principles of 
Humane Conduct, in caſe they have a ne- 
ceſſary connection with the wellbeing of 
Mankind? This Concluſion you have 
been led to by your own conceſſions and by 
the analogy of Nature, ALC. I have 
been drawn into it ſtep by ſtep through 
ſeveral Preliminaries, which I cannot well 
call to mind; but one thing I obſerve, 
that you build on the neceſſary connexion 
thoſe Principles have with the wellbeing 
of Mankind: which is a point neither 

| proved 
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proved nor granted. LTS. This I take DI AT. 
to be a grand fundamental Prejudice, as I I. 
doubt not, if I had time I cou d make ap- 
pear. But it is now late, and we will, if 

vyou think fit, defer this Subject till to- 
morrow. Upon which Motion of Ly. 

cles we put an end to our converſation for 


that Evening. 
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The SECOND DIALOGUE. 


I. Vulgar error, that Vice is hurtful. * 
II. The benefit of Drunkenneſs, Gaming, 
and Whoring. III. Prejudice againſt Vice % 
wearing off, IV. Its lane illuſtra- 
ted in the inſtances of Callicles an Te- 
leſilla. V. The reaſoning of Lyſicles in 
behalf of Vice examined. VI. Wrong * 
to puniſh Actions when the Doctrines 
whence they 2 are talerated. VII. Ha- 
zardous e the Minute Philoſo- 
bers, VIII. Marr. odtrine of Circulation 
and Revolution. IX. Their ſenſe of a © 
Reformation. X. Riches alone not tbe 

public weal. XI. Authority of Minute 
Philoſophers: their Prejudice againſt Re- 
ligion. XII. Efe of Luxury: Virtue 
whether notional? XIII. Pleaſure of 
Senſe. XIV. What fort 2; pleaſure moſt © 
natural to Man. XV. Dignity of Hu- 
mane Nature. XVI. Plea ure 7 F 
X VII. Amuſements, Mikes, and Cowar- 
diſe of Minute Philoſophers. XVIII. Rates 
cannot reckon. XIX. Abilities and Suc- 
ceſs of Minute Philoſophers. XX. Happy 
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ticular inſtances. XXI. Their free no- D1 AL: 


tions about Government. XXII. England II. 
the proper ſoil for Minute. Philoſophy. .. 


XXIII. The policy and addreſs of its 


Profeſſors. XXIV. Merit of Mi- 
nute Philoſophers towards the Public. 
XXV. Their Notions and Character. 
XXVI. Weir tendency towards * Papery 
and Slavery. 


EX x Morning, Alciphron and 
. 15 Lyſicles ſaid the Weather was 
I ſo fine they had a mind to 

„ pſpend the Day abroad, and 
take 5 a cold Dinner under a Shade in ſome 
pleaſant part of the Country. Where- 
upon, after Breakfaſt, we went down to 
2 Beach about half a mile off; where we 
walked on the ſmooth ſand, with the 
Ocean on one hand, and on the other 
wild broken Rocks, intermixed with ſha- 
dy Trees and ſprings of Water, till the 


Sun began to be uneaſy. We then with- 


drew into a hollow Glade, between two 
Rocks, where we had no ſooner ſeated 


our ſelves but Ly/icles addrefling himſelf 
to Eupbranor, ſaid: I gm now ready to 
perform what I undertook laſt Evening, 


A 


which was to ſhew, there is nothing in 
that neceſſary Connexion which ſome 
Men imagine between thoſe Principles 

F 2 you 
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DI AL. you contend for, and the public Good. I 
II. freely own, that if this Queſtion was to 
be decided by the authority of Legiflators 
or Philoſophers, it muſt go againſt us, 

For thoſe Men generally take it for 
granted, that Vice is pernicious to the 
Public; and that Men cannot. be kept 

from Vice but by the fear of God, and 

the ſenſe of a future State; whence they 

are induced to think the belief of ſuch 

things neceſſary to the wellbeing of hu- * 

mane Kind. This falſe notion hath pre- 

vailed for many ages in the World, and 

done an infinite deal of miſchief, being 

in truth the cauſe of religious Eſtabliſgj- 
| ments, and gaining the protection and 
| encouragement of Laws and Magiſtrates © 
to the Clergy and their Superſtitions, 
Even ſome of the wiſeſt among the An- 
cients, who agreed with our Sect indeny- 
ing a Providence and the Immortality of 
the Soul, had nevertheleſs the weakneſs 
to lie under the common prejudice that 
Vice was hurtful to Societies of Men. 
But England hath of late produced great 
Philoſophers who have undeceived the 
world, and proved to a demonſtration that 
rivate Vices are public Benefits. This 
Diſcovery was reſerved to our times, and 
our Sect hath the glory of it. CRI. It 
is poſſible ſome Men of fine Underſtand- | 
FW | ing 
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4 ing might in former ages have had a DT AT- 


glimpſe of this important Truth; hut 


it may be preſumed they lived in ignorant. 


times and bigotted countries, Which were 


not ripe for ſuch a diſcovery. LIS. Men 


of narrow capacities and ſhort fight be- 
ing able to ſee no. further than one link 
in a chain of Conſequences, are ſhocked 
at ſmall evils which attend upon Vice. 
But thoſe who can enlarge their view, 


and look through a long ſeries of events, 


may behold Happineſs reſulting from Vice, 
and Good ſpringing out of Evil in a thou- 
ſand inſtances. To prove my point I 
ſhall not trouble you with Authorities or 
far-fetched Arguments, but bring you to 
plain Matter of Fact. Do but take a 
view of each particular Vice, and trace 
it through its Effects and. Conſequences, 
and then you will clearly perceive the ad- 
vantage it brings to the Public. 


II. Drunkenneſs, for inſtance, is by 
your ſober Moraliſts thought a pernici- 
ous Vice; but it is for want of conſider- 
ing the good effects that flow from it. 
For in the firſt place it increaſes the 
Malt Tax, a principal branch of his Ma- 


jeſty's Revenue, and thereby promotes the 
ſafety, ſtrength, and glory of the Na- 


tion. Secondly, it employs a great num- 


Eq ber 
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Drar. ber of hands, the Brewer, the Malſter, 
II. the Ploughman, the dealer in Hops, the 
— Smith, the Carpenter, the Brafier, the 
Joiner, with all other artificers neceſſa- 

ry to ſupply thoſe enumerated, with their 
reſpective inſtruments and utenfils. All 
which advantages are procured from 
Drunkenneſs in the vulgar way, by ſtrong 

Beer. This point is ſo clear it will ad- 

mit of no difpute. But while you are 

forced to allow thus much, I foreſee you 

are ready to object againſt Drunkennefs 
occaſion'd by Wine and Spirits, as ex- 
porting wealth into foreign countries. 

t you do not reflect on the number of 

hands' which even this fets on work at 
home: The Diſtillers, the Vintners, the 
Merchants, the Satlors, the Shipwrights, 

with all thoſe who are employ'd towards 
victualling and fitting out Ships, which 

upon a nice computation will be found 

to include an incredible variety of Trades 

and Callings. Then for freighting our 

Ships to anſwer theſe foreign importa- 

tions, all our manufactures throughout 

the Kingdom are employ'd, the Spinners, 

the Weavers, the Dyers, the Wool-cormb. 

" _ ers, the Carriers, the Packers. And the 
fame may be ſaid of many other manu- 
factures, as well as the woollen. And 
if it be further conſidered, how many | 

Men 
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Men are enriched by all the foremen- Drar. 
* tioned ways of trade and buſineſs, and the II. 
expences of theſe Men, and their fam 
lies, in all the ſeveral articles of conve- 
Z nient and faſhionable living, whereby all 
* ſorts of trades and callings, not only at 
home, but throughout all parts wherever 
our commerce reaches, are kept in em- 
ployment, you will be amazed ar the 
wonderfully extended ſcene of benefits 
which ariſe from the ſingle vice of 
Drunkenneſs, ſo much run down and 
declaimed againſt by all grave Reformers. 
With as much judgment your half-wit- 
ted folk are accuſtomed to cenſure Ga- 
ming. And indeed (ſuch is the ignorance 
and folly of Mankind) a Gameſter and 
a Drunkard are thought no betrer than 
publick nuſances, when in truth, they do 
each in their way greatly conduce to the 
public benefit, If you look only on the 
ſurface and firſt appearance of things, 
you will no doubt think playing at Cards 
a very idle and fruitleſs occupation. But 
dive deeper, and you ſhall perceive this idle 
amuſement employs the Card-maker, and 
he ſets the Paper-mills at work, by which 
the poor Rag-man is ſupported; not fo 
mention the Builders and Workers in wood 
and iron that are employ'd in erecting and 
turniſhing thoſe Mills. Look ſtill deeper, 
ie F 4 and 
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DAI. and you ſhall find that Candles and 
IT. Chair-hire employ the induſtrious and the 
— poor, who by theſe means come to be re- 
ieved by Sharpers and Gentlemen, who 
wou'd not give one penny in charity. 
But you will ſay that many Gentlemen 
and Ladies are ruined by play, without 
conſidering that what one Man loſes a- 
nother gets, and that conſequently as ma- 
ny are made as ruined ; money changeth Þ? 
hands, and in this circulation the life of 
buſineſs and commerce conſiſts. When 
money is ſpent, it is all one to the Pub- 
lic who ſpends it. Suppoſe a fool of 
quality becomes the dupe of a Man of 
mean birth and circumſtance, who has 
more wit. In this caſe what harm doth 
the Public ſuſtain? Poverty is relieved, 
Ingenuity -is rewarded, the Money ſtays 
at home, and has a lively circulation, 
the ingenious Sharper being enabled to ſet 
up an equipage and ſpend handſomely, :* 
which cannot be done without employ- 
ing a world of people. But you will 
perhaps object, that a Man reduced by 
lay may be put upon deſperate courſes 
hurtful to the Public. Suppoſe the 
worſt, and that he turns Highwayman, 
ſuch Men have a ſhort life and a mer- 
ry. While he lives, he ſpends, and for 
one that he robs makes twenty the bet- 


der 
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better for his expence. And when his D1ar., 
time is come, a poor Family may be re- II. 

lieved by fifty or a hundred Pounds ſe 
upon his Head. A vulgar eye looks on 
many a Man as an idle or miſchievous 
fellow, whom a true Philoſopher view- 
ing in another light, conſiders as a Man of 
pleaſant occupation who diverts himſelf, 
and benefits the Public: And that with 
Z {ſo much eaſe, that he employs a multi- 
XZ tude of Men, and ſets an infinite Ma- 
chine in motion, without knowing the 
good he does, or even intending to do 
any ; which is goons to that Gentle- 
man-like way of doing good by Vice. I 
was conſidering Play, and that inſenſibly 
led me to the advantages, which attend 
robbing on the high way. Oh the beau- 
tiful and never enough admired connec- 
tion of Yices! It wou'd take too much 
time to ſhew how they all hang together, 
and what an infinite deal of good takes 
its riſe from every one of them. One 
word for a favourite Vice, and J ſhall 
leave you to make out the reſt your ſelf, 
by applying the ſame way of reaſoning 
to all other vices. A popr Girl, who might 
not have the ſpending of half a Crown 
a week in what you call an honeſt way, 
no ſooner hath the good fortune to be a 
kept Miſtreſs, but ſhe employs Milliners, 
ee as Laun- 
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PDA. Laundreſſes, Tire-women, Mercers, and 
4 II. a number of other trades to the benefit 
— of her Country. It wou'd be endleſs to 
trace and purſue every particular Vice 
through its conſequences and effects, and 
ſhew the vaſt advantage they all are of to 
the Public. The true Springs that actuate 
the great Machine of Commerce, and 
make a flouriſhing State have been hi- 
therto little underſtood, Your Moraliſts 
and Divines have for ſo many ages been 
aa the genuine Senſe of mankind, 
and filling their heads with ſuch abſurd 
principles, that it is in the power of few 
Men to eontemplate real life with an 
unprejudiced Eye. And fewer ſtill have 
fufficient Parts and Sagacity to purſue a 
long train -of conſequences, relations and 
dependences, which muſt be done in or- 
der to form a juſt and entire notion of 
the public weal. But, as I faid before, 
our Sect hath produced Men capable of 
theſe diſcoveries, who have diſplayed them 
in a full light, and made them public for 
the benefit of their Country, 


HI. Oh! Said Eupbranor, who heard 
this diſcourſe with great attention, you 
Lyficles are the very Man JI wanted, elo- 
quent and ingenious, knowing in the 
principles of your Sect, and willing to 

2D impart 
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impart them. Pray tell me, do theſe D1 ar. 


principles find an eaſy admiſſion in the 


World? LTS. They do among inge 


nious Men and People of faſhion, though 
you will ſometimes meet with ſtrong 
prejudices againſt them in the middle ſort, 
an effect of ordinary Talents and mean 
Breeding. EUPH. I ſhou'd wonder if 
Men were not ſhocked at notions of ſuch 
a ſurpriſing nature, ſo contrary to all 
Laws, Education, and Religion. LS. 
They wou'd be ſhocked much more if 
it had not been for the skilful addreſs ot 
our Philoſophers, who, conſidering that 
moſt Men are influenced by names ra- 
ther than things, have introduced a cer- 
tain polite way of ſpeaking, which leſſens 
much of the abhorrence and prejudice 
towards Vice. EUVP H., Explain me this. 
LS. Thus in our Dialect a vicious Man 
is a Man of pleaſure, a Sharper is one that 
plays the whole game, a Lady is faid to 
ave an affair, a Gentleman to be gallanr, 
a Rogue in buſineſs to be one that knows 
the World. this means we have no 
ſuch things as Sots, Debauchees, Whores, 
Rogues, or the like in the beau monde, 
who may enjoy their vices without in- 
curring difagreeable Appellations. EUPH. 
Vice then is, it ſeems, a fine thing with 
an ugly name. LTS. Be aſſured it 1s. 
EUPH. 
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DIAI. EUP H. It ſhou'd ſeem then, that Plato's 
II. fearing leſt youth might be corrupted, 
by thoſe Fables which repreſented the 
Gods vicious, was an effect of his weak 
neſs and ignorance. LY'S. It was, take 
my word for it. EU PH. And yer Plato 
had kept good Company and lived in a 
Court. And Cicero who knew the World 
well had a profound efteem for him. 
CR. I tell you, Eupbranor, that Plato 
and Tully might perhaps make a figure in 
Athens or Rome: But were they to revive 
in our days, they wou'd paſs but for un- 
derbred . Pedants, there being at moſt 
Coffee-houſes in London, ſeveral able Men 
who cou'd convince them they knew 
nothing in, what they are valued fo 
much much for, Morals and Politics, 
LS. How many long-headed Men do I | 
know both in the Court-end and the City 
with five times Plato's Senſe, who care not 
one ſtraw what notion their Sons have 

of God or Vertue. 


IV. CRI. I can illuſtrate this Doc- 
trine of Lyficles by examples that will 
make you perceive its force, Cleophon, a 
Minute Philoſopher, took ſtrict care of his 
Son's Education and entered him betimes 
in the principles of his Sect. Callicles 
(that was his Son's name) being a won 
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of parts made a notable progreſs; inſo- DI AL- 
much that before he became of age he II. 
killed his old covetous Father with vexa- ——v—=. 
tion, and ruined the Eſtate he left behind 
him ; or, in other words, made a preſent 
of it to the Public, ſpreading the Dung- 
hill collected by his Anceſtors over the 
face of the Nation, and making out of 
one overgrown Eſtate ſeveral pretty for- 
tunes for ingenious Men, who live by the 
vices of the Great. Telefilla, though a 
* Woman of Quality and Spirit, made no 
* figure in the World, till ſhe was inſtruct- 
cad by her Husband in the tenets of the 
Minute Philoſophy, which he wiſely 
thought wou'd prevent her giving any 
thing in Charity. From that time ſhe 
took a turn towards expenſive Diverſi- 
ons, particularly deep Play, by which 
means ſhe ſoon transferred a conſiderable 
* ſhare of his fortune to ſeveral acute Men 
Skilled in that Myſtery, who wanted it 
more, and circulate it quicker than her 
Husband wou'd have done, who in re- 
turn hath gor an Heir to his Eſtate, hav- 
ing never had a Child before. That fame 
Telefilla, who was good for nothing as 
long as ſhe believed her Catechiſm, now 
ſhines in all public places, is a Lady of 
gallantry and faſhion, and has by her 
93 extra- 
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DIA. extravagant parade in Lace and fine 


Clothes raiſed a Spirit of expence in other 


was [ adies, very much to the public benefit, 


though it muſt be owned to the mortifica- 
tion of many frugal Husbands. While 
Crito related theſe facts with a grave face, 
I cou'd not forbear ſmiling, which Ly 
cles obſerving, ſuperficial minds, ſaid he, 


may perhaps find ſomething to ridicule in , 


theſe accounts; but all who are Maſters 
of a juſt way of thinking muſt needs ſee 
that thoſe maxims, the benefit whereof is 
univerſal, and the damage only particular 
to private Perſons or Families, ought to 
be encouraged in a wiſe Commonwealth. 
For my part, ſaid Eupbranor, I confeſs 
my ſelf to be rather dazzled and confound- 
ed than convinced by your reaſoning; 
which, as you obſerved your ſelf, taking 
in the connection of many diſtant points 
requires great extent, of thought to com- 
prehend it. I muſt therefore intreat you 
to bear with my defects, ſuffer me to take 
to pieces what is too big to be received at 
once; and where I cannot keep pace with 
you, permit me to follow you ſtep by 
ſtep, as faſt as I can. LS. There is 
reaſon in what you ſay. Every one cannot 
ſuddenly take a long concatenation of 
Arguments. 


# 
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V. EUPH. Your ſeveral Arguments Diaz. 
{ ſeem to center in this, that vice circulates II. 
money and promotes induſtry, which ca 

ſeth a People to flouriſh : Is it not ſo? 
LTC. It is. EUPH. And the reaſon that 
vice produceth this effect is, becauſe it 
Sb an extravagant conſumption which 
is the moſt beneficial to the Manufac- 
turers, their encouragement conſiſting in a 
quick demand and high price, LIF. True, 
EUPH. Hence you think a Drunkard 
moſt beneficial to the Brewer and the 
Vintner, as cauſing a quick conſumption 
of Liquor, inaſmuch as he drinks more 
than other Men. LS. Without doubt. 
EUP H. Say, Lyſicles, who drinks moſt a 
ſick Man or a healthy? LTS. A healthy. 
EUPH. And which is healthieſt a ſober 
Man or a Drunkard? LZYS, A Sober Man. 
EUP H. A Sober Man therefore in health 
may drink more than a Drunkard when 
he is fick. LYS. He may. EUPH. 
What think you, will a Man conſume 
more Meat and Drink in a long life or a 
ſhort one? LIS. In a long. EUPH. A 
Sober healthy Man, therefore, in a long 
life may circulate more Money by eating 
and drinking, than a Glutron or Drunkard 
in a ſhort one. LTS. What then? 
EUPH. Why then it ſhou'd ſeem, that 
he may be more beneficial - co the Public 


even 
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DAI. even in this way of eating and drinking, 


LTS. I ſhall never own that temperance 


is che way to promote drinking. EUP H. 


But you will own that ſickneſs leflens, 
and death puts an end to all drinking; 
The ſame Argument will hold, for ought 
I can ſee, with reſpect to all other vices 
that impair Mens health and ſhorten their 
lives. And if we admit this, it will not 
be ſo clear a point that vice hath merit 
towards the public. LS. But admit- 
ting that ſome Artificers or Traders might 
be as well encouraged by the ſober Men 
as the vicious; what ſhall we ſay of thoſe 
who ſubſiſt altogether by Vice and Va- 
nity? EUPH. If ſuch there are, may 
they not be otherwiſe employ'd without 
loſs to the Public? Tell me, Lyficles, is 
there any thing in the nature of Vice, 
as ſuch that renders it a public blefling, 
or is it only the conſumption it occaſi- 
ons? LTS. I have already ſhewn how 
it benefits the nation by the conſumption 
of its Manufactures. EUPH. And you 
have granted that a long and healthy life 
conſumes more than a ſhort and ſickly 
one; and you will not deny that one 4 
conſume more than'one. Upon the whole 
then compute and ſay, which is moſt likely 
to promote the induſtry of his Country- 
men, a virtuous married Man with a 

healthy 
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healthy numerous Offspring, and who Dat: 
feeds and cloathes the Orphans in his II. 
Neighbourhood, or a faſhionable Rake a.. 
bout Town. I wou'd fain know whether 
Money ſpent innocently, doth not circu- 
late as well as that ſpent upon Vice. And 
if ſo; whether by your own rule it doth 
not benefit the Public as much? LTS. 
What I have proved, I proved plainly, 
and there is no need of more words about 
it. EUPH. You ſeem to me, to have 
proved nothing, unleſs you can make it 
out that it is impoſſible to ſpend a fortune 
innocently. I ſhou'd think the public 
weal of a Nation conſiſts in the number 
and good condition of its Inhabitants ; 
have you any thing to object to this? LIS. 
I think not. EU H. To this end which 
would moſt conduce, the employing Men 
in open air and manly exerciſe, or in 
ſedentary buſineſs within doors? LTS. 
The former I ſuppoſe. EU P H. Shou'd 
it not ſeem therefore, that building, gar- 
dening, and agriculture would employ Men 
more uſefully to the Public, than if Tai- 
lors, Barbers, Perfumers, Diſtillers and 
ſuch arts were mulciplied. LYS. All this 
I grant; but it makes againſt you, For 
what moves Men to build and plant but 
vanity, and what is vanity but vice? 


ee But if a Man ſhou'd do thoſe 
G things 


_— — — 
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DTA. things for his convenience or pleaſure, 
II. and in proportion to his fortune, without 
to— 2 fooliſh oſtentation or over- rating them 
beyond their due value, they would not 
then be the effect of vice; and how do you 
know but this may be the caſe? C RI. 
One thing I know that the readieſt way 4 
to quicken that ſort of induſtry, and em- 
ploy Carpenters, Maſons, Smiths, and 
all ſuch trades wou'd be to put in practice 
the happy hint of a celebrated Minute 
Philoſop er, who by profound thinking 
has diſcovered, that burning the City of 
London wou'd be no ſuch bad action, as 
filly prejudiced People might poſſibly 
imagine; inaſmuch as it wou'd produce a 
quick circulation of property, transferring 
it from the rich to the poor, and employ- | 
ing a great number of Artificers of all | 
kinds. This at leaſt cannot be denied that 
it hath opened a new way of thinking ro 
our Incendiaries, of which the Public 
hath of late begun to reap the benefit. 
EU PH. I cannot ſufficiently admire this 
ingenious thought. | 


VT. But methinks it wou'd be dange- 
rous to make it publick. CR I. Dangerous 
to whom? EUPH. In the firſt place to 
the publiſher, CRI. That is a miſtake ; 

: for the notion hath been publiſhed and 
| met 
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EUPH How! may a Man then publiſh 
and practiſe ſuch things with impunury ? 
CRI. To ſpeak the truth, I am not fo 
clear as to the practic part. An unlucky 
accident now and then befalls an ingeni- 
ous Man, The Minute Philoſopher Ma- 
girus, being deſirous to benefit the Public, 
by circulating an Eſtate poſſeſſed by a 
near Relation who had not the heart to 
_ it, ſoon convinced himſelf upon 
theſe principles; that it wou'd be a very 
worthy action to diſpatch out of the way 
ſuch a uſeleſs fellow, to whom he was 
next heir. But for this laudable attempt, 
he had the misfortune to be hanged by an 
under-bred Judge and Jury. Could any 
thing be more unjuſt? EUPH. Why 


unjuſt? CRI. Is it not unjuſt to puniſh 


actions, when the principles from which 
they directly follow are tolerated and ap- 
plauded by the Public? Can any thing be 
more inconſiſtent than to condemn in 
practice what is approved in ſpeculation: 
Truth is one and the fame, it being im- 
poſſible a thing ſhould be practically 
wrong and ſpeculatively right. Thus 
much is certain; Magirus was perfect 
Maſter of all this Theory, and argued 

G 2 moſt 


met with due applauſe, in this moſt wiſe DIA L 
and happy age of Free-thinking, Free- I 
ſpeaking, Free-writing, and Free- acting 
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D1AL. moſt acutely about it with a Friend of 
II. mine, a little before he did the fact for 

— which he died. LVS. The beſt on't is 
the World every day grows wiſer. CRI. 
You miſtake, Euphranor, if you think the 
Minute Philoſophers idle Theoriſts; They 
are Men of practical views. EUPAH. As 
much as I love Liberty, I ſhou'd be 
afraid to live among ſuch People ; it 
would be, as Seneca ſomewhere expreſſeth 
it, in libertate bellis ac tyrannis ſcviore. 
LFS. What do you mean by quoting F 
Plato and Seneca? Can you imagine a Free- 
thinker is to be influenced by the Au- 
thority of ſuch old faſhioned Writers? 
E UP H. You, Lyficles, and your Friend 
have often quoted to me ingenious Mo- 
derns, profound fine Gentlemen, with 
new names of Authors in the Minute 
Philoſophy, to whoſe merits I am a per- 
fect ſtranger. Suffer me in my turn to 

cite ſuch Authorities as I know, and 
have paſſed for many ages upon the 
World. 


VII. But, Authority apart, what do 
you ſay to Experience? My Obſervation 
can reach as far as a private Family; and 
ſome wife Men have thought, a Family 
may be conſidered as a ſmall Kingdom, 
or a Kingdom as a great Family. Do you 

admit 
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admit this to be true? LTS. If I ſay D IAT. 


yes, you'll make an inference, and if I 


ſay no, you'll demand a reaſon. The beſt ws 


way is to ſay nothing at all. There is, I 
ſee, no end of anſwering. EUPH. If 
you give up the point you undertook to 

rove, there is an end at once: But if you 
Rope” to convince me you muſt - anſwer 
my queſtions, and allow me the liberty 
to argue and infer. LTS. Well, ſup- 
poſe I admit that a Kingdom may be con- 
ſidered as a great Family. EUPH. I 
ſhall ask you then, whether ever you 
knew private Families thrive by thoſe 
vices, you think ſo beneficial to the Pub- 
lick? LVS. Suppoſe I have not. EUPH. 


Might not a Man therefore by a parity of 


reaſon ſuſpect their being of that benefit 
to the Public? LYS. Fear not ; the next 
age will thrive and flouriſh, EUPH. 
Pray tell me, Lyſicles; ſuppoſe you faw 
a fruit of a new untried kind ; would you 
recommend it to your own Family to 
make a full meal of? LS. I would not. 


_ EUPH. Why then would you try upon 


your own Country theſe maxims which 
were never admitted im any other? LTS. 
The experiment muſt begin ſomewhere ; 
and we are reſolved our own Country 
ſhall have the honour and advantage of it. 
EUPH. O Lyſicles, hath not old England 

0 G 3 ſubſiſted 
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D1AL. ſubſiſted for many ages without the help 


of your notions? LTS. She has. EUPH. 


And made ſome figure? LYS. I grant it. 


EUP H. Why then ſhou'd you make her 
run the riſque of a new experiment, 
when it is certain ſhe may do without it? 
LYS. But we wonld make her do better, 
We wou'd produce a change in her that 
never was ſeen in any Nation. EUPH. 


Salluſt obſerves, that a little before the 


downfall of the Roman Empire, avarice 
(the effect of Luxury) had eraſed the good 
old principles of probity and juſtice, had 
produced a contempt for Religion, and 
made every thing venal, while ambition 
bred diſſimulation, and cauſed Men to 


unite in clubs and parties, not from ho- 


nourable motives, but narrow and inte- 


reſted views. The fame Hiſtorian ob- 


ſerves of that great Free-thinker Catiline 
that he made it his buſineſs to inſinuate 
himſelf into the acquaintance of young 
Men, whoſe minds unimproved by years 
and experience were more eafily ſeduced. 
I know not how it happens, but theſe 
paſſages have occurred tro my Thoughts 
more than once during this Converſation. 
LS. Salluſt was a ſententious Pedant. 
E UP H. But conſult any Hiſtorian, look 
into any Writer. See, for inſtance, what 


X enophon and Zivy ſay of Sparta and 


Rome, 
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Rome, and then tell me if Vice be not the DI ar. 


likelieſt way to ruin and enſlave a People. 


LYS. When a point is clear by its own wy 


evidence, I never think it worth while to 
conſult old Authors about it. CRI. It 
requires much thought and delicate obſer- 
vation to go to the bottom of things, 
But one who hath come at Truth with 
difficulty can impart it with eaſe. I will 
therefore, Euphranor, explain to you in 
three words (what none of your old 
Writers ever dreamt of ) the true cauſe of 
ruin to thoſe States. You muſt know that 
Vice and Vertue, being oppoſite and con- 
tradictory Principles, both working at 
once in a ſtate, will produce contrary 
effects, which inteſtine diſcord muſt needs 
tend to the diſſolution and ruin of the 
whole. But it is the deſign of our Mi- 
nute Philoſophers, by making Men wicked 
upon principle, a thing unknown to the 
Ancients, ſo to weaken and deſtroy the 
force of vertue, that its effects ſhall not 
be felt in the Public. In which caſe Vice 
being uncontrolled without, let or impe- 
diment of principle, pure and genuine 
without allay of vertue, the Nation muſt 
doubtleſs be very flouriſhing and trium- 
phant. EUPH. Truly, a noble Scheme! 
CRI. And ina fair way to take effect. 


For our young proficients in the Minute 
G Phi- 
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D 1 AL, Philoſophy, having, by a rare felicity of 
II. Education, no tincture of bigotry or 
ty— prejudice, do far outgo the old ſtanders 
and profeſſors of the Sect; who, though 

Men of admirable parts, yet, having had 

the misfortune to be imbued in their 
Childhood with ſome religious Notions, 

cou'd never after get intirely rid of them; 

but ſtill retain ſome ſmall grains of con- 

ſcience and ſuperſtition, which are a 

check upon the nobleſt Genius. In proof 

of this, I remember that the famous Mi- 

nute Philoſopher old Demodicus came one 

day, from converſation upon buſineſs with 
Timander, a young Gentleman of the 

ſame Sect, full of aſtoniſhment. I am 
ſurpriſed, ſaid he, to ſee fo young, and 

withal ſo compleat a Villain, and, ſuch 

was the force of prejudice, ſpoke of Ti- 
mander with abhorrence, not conſidering 

that he was only the more © egregious 

and profound .. Philoſopher of the 


two, 


VIII. EUPH. Though much may be 
hoped from the unprejudiced education of 
vyoung Gentlemen, yet it ſeems we are 
not to expect a ſettled and intire Hap- 
pneſs, before Vice reigns pure and unmix- 
ed: till then, much is to be. feared from 
dhe dangerous ſtruggle between Vice and 
N - PO Virtue, 
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Virtue, which may perchance overturnD1 ar: 
and diſſolve this Government, as it hath II. 
done others. LIS. No matter for that 
if a better comes in its place. We have 
cleared the land of all Prejudices towards 
Government or Conſtitution, and made 
them fly like other Phantaſms before the 
light of Reaſon and good Senſe. Men 
= who think deeply cannot ſee any reaſon, 
why Power ſhou'd not change hands as 
well as Property; or why the faſhion of 
a Government. ſhou'd not be changed as 
eaſily as that of a Garment. The per- 
petual circulating and revolving of Wealth 
and Power, no matter through what or 
whoſe hands, is that which keeps up Life 
and Spirit in a State, Thoſe who are 
even lightly ' read in our Philoſophy, 
know that of all Prejudices the fillieſt is 
an attachment to forms. CRI. To fay no 
more upon ſo clear a point, the over- 
turning a Government may be juſtified 
upon the ſame Principles as the burning 
a Town, wou'd produce parallel effects, 
and equally contribute to the public 
good. In both caſes, the natural ſprings 
of Action are forcibly exerted: and in 
this general Induſtry what one loſes ano- 
| ther gets, a quick circulation of Wealth 
and Power making the Sum Total to flou- 
| fiſh, EUPH, And do the Minute Phi- 
hz ___ Joſophers 
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DIA. loſophers publiſh theſe things to the 
II. World? LI. It muſt be confeſſed our 
Ways Writers proceed in Politics with greater 
caution than they think neceſſary with 
regard to Religion. CRI. But thoſe 
things plainly follow from their Principles, 
and are to be admitted for the genuine 
Doctrine of the Sect, expreſſed perhaps 
with more freedom and perſpicuity, than 
might be thought prudent by thoſe who 
wou'd manage the Public, or not offend 
weak brethren, EUPH, And pray, is 
there not need of caution, a Rebel, or 
Incendiary being characters that man 
Men have a JR againſt? LIS. W 

People of all ranks have a world of abſurd 
Prejudices. EUPH. But the better. ſort, 
ſuch as Stateſmen and Legiſlators; do you 
think they have not the ſame Indiſpoſi- 
tion towards admitting your Principles ? 
LF. Perhaps they may; but the reaſon 
is plain. CRI. This puts me in mind 
of that ingenious Philoſopher, the Game- 
ſter Glaucus, who uſed to ſay, that Stateſ- 
men and Lawgivers _ —_ a ſtir about 
right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, but 
that, in truth, Property of every kind had 
ſo often paſſed from the right owners by 
fraud and violence, that it was now to 
be conſidered as lying on the common, 
and with equal right belonged to every 
one 
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one that cou'd ſeize it. EUPH. What D1aL- 
are we to think then of Laws and Regu- II. 
lations relating to Right and Wrong. 
Crimes and Duties? LIN. They ſerve to 

bind weak minds, and keep the Vulgar in 

Z awe: But no ſooner doth a true Genius 

* ariſe, but he breaks his way to Great- 

= neſs through all the trammels of Duty, 
Conſcience, Religion, Law; to all which 

he ſheweth himſelf infinitely ſuperior. 


IX. EUPH. You are, it ſeems, for 
bringing about a thorough Reformation. 
LYS. As to what is commonly called 
the Reformation, I cou'd never ſee how 
or wherein the World was the better for 
it. It is much the ſame as Popery, with 
this difference, that it is the more prude- 
like and diſagreeable thing of the two. 

HA noted Writer of ours makes it too 
great a compliment, when he computes 
the benefit of Hooped-petticoats to be 

nearly equal to that of the Reformation. 

Thorough Reformation is thorough Li- 

berty. Leave Nature at full freedom to 
Work her own way, and all will be well. 
This is what we aim at, and nothing 
ſhort of this can come up to our Prin- 
ciples. Crito, who is a zealous Proteſtant, 

| hearing theſe words, cou'd not The 
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DTA. The worſt effect of the Reformation, 
II. faid he, was the reſcuing wicked Men 
from a darkneſs which kept them in 
awe. This, as it hath proved, was hold- 
ing out Light to Robbers and Murderers. 
Light in it ſelf is good, and the fame 
Light which ſhews a Man the folly of 
Superſtition, might ſhew him the truth 
of Religion, and the madneſs of Atheiſm, 
Bur to make uſe of Light, only to ſee the 
evils on one fide, and never to ſee, but 
to run blindly upon the worſe extreme, 
this is to make the beſt of things pro- 
duce Evil, in the fame ſenſe that you 
prove the worſt of things to produce 
Good, to wit, accidentally or indirectly : 
and by the ſame method of arguing, you 
may prove that even Diſeaſes are uſeful : 
but whatever benefit ſeems to accrue to 
the Public, either from diſeaſe of Mind 
or Body, is not their genuine offspring, 
and may be obtained without them. 
Lyficles was a little diſconcerted by the 
affirmative air of Crito; but after a ſhort 
pauſe replied briskly, That to contem- 
plate the public good was not every one's 
talent. True, ſaid Euphranor, I queſtion 
whether every one can frame a notion of 
the public good, much leſs judge of the 

| means to promote it. 
i X, But 
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X. But you, Lyficles, who are maſter DiAr. 


of this ſubject, will be pleaſed to inform 


me, whether the public good of a Na- 


tion doth not imply the particular good 
of its Individuals? LS. It doth. 
EUPH. And doth not the good or 
happineſs of a Man conſiſt, in _—_ 
both Soul and Body ſound and in g 
condition, enjoying thoſe things which 
their reſpective Natures require, and free 
from thoſe things which are odious or 
hurtful to them. LI. I do not deny 
all this to be true. EUPH. Now it 
ſhou'd ſeem worth while to conſider, 
whether the regular decent life of a vir- 
tuous Man may not as much conduce to 
this end, as the mad ſallies of Intempe- 
rance and Debauchery. LTS. I will 
acknowledge that a Nation may meerly 
ſubſiſt, or be kept alive; but it is im- 
poſſible it ſhou'd flouriſh without the aid 
of Vice. To produce a quick circula- 
tion of trafick and wealth in a State, 
there muſt be exorbitant and irregular 
motions in the Appetites and Paſſions. 
EUPH. The more people a Nation con- 
tains, and the happier thoſe people are, 
the more that Nation may be ſaid to 
flouriſh, I think we are agreed in this 
_ LYS. We are. EUPH. You al- 
ow then that Riches are not an ulti- 
| | | mate 
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D1AL. mate end, but ſhou'd only be conſidered 
II. as the means to procure Happineſs, 
IE. I do. EUPH. It ſeems, that means 
cannot be of uſe without our knowing the 
end, and how to apply them to it. LIS. It 
ſeems ſo. EUPH. Will it not follow, 
that in order to make a Nation flouriſh, 
it is not ſufficient to make it wealthy, 
without knowing the true end and happi- 
neſs of Mankind, and how to apply 
wealth towards attaining that end ? In 
proportion as theſe points are known and 
practiſed, I think the Nation ſhou'd 
be likely to flouriſh. But for a people 
who neither know nor practiſe them, 
to gain riches, ſeems to me the ſame ad- 
vantage that it wou'd be for a ſick Man 
to come at plenty of meat and drink; 
which he cou'd not uſe but to his hurt. 
LYS. This is meer ſophiſtry ; it is ar- 
guing without perſuading. Look into 
common Life; examine the purſuits of 
Men; have a due reſpect for the eon- 
ſent of the World; and you will ſoon 
be convinced, that Riches alone are ſuf- 
ficient to make a Nation flouriſhing and 
happy. Give them Riches and they will 
make themſelves happy; without that po- 
litical Invention, that Trick of Stateſmen 

and Philoſophers, called Virtue, 
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XI. EUPH. Virtue then, in your ac- Dar, 
count, is a Trick of Stateſmen. LIN. It II. 
is. EUPH. Why then do your ſagaciou 
Sect betray and divulge that Trick or 
Secret of State, which wiſe Men have 
judged neceſſary for the good Government 
of the World? Lyficles heſitating, Crito 
made anſwer, That he preſumed it was 
becauſe their Sect, being wiſer than all 
other wiſe Men, diſdained to ſee the 
World governed by wrong Maxims, and 
wou'd ſet all things on a right bottom. 
EUPH. Thus much is certain, If we 
look into all inſtitutions of Government, 
and the political Writings of ſuch as have 
heretofore paſſed for wife Men, we ſhall 
find a great regard for Virtue. LIS. You 
ſhall find a ſtrong tincture of Prejudice: 

But, as I faid before, conſult the Multi- 1 
tude if you wou'd find Nature and Truth, 
EUPH. But among Country Gentlemen, 
and Farmers, and the better fort of 
Tradeſmen, is not Virtue a reputable 
thing? LIS. You pick up Authorities 
among Men of low life and vile educa- 
tion, EUPH. Perhaps we ought to pay 
a decent reſpect to the Authority of Mi- 
nute Philoſophers. LIS. And I wou'd 
fain know whoſe Authority ſhou'd be 
more conſidered, than that of thoſe Gen- 


tlemen who are alone above 3 
. an | 
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DI AI. and think for themſelves. EUPH. How 


II. 


doth it appear that you are the only un- 


Wa prejudiced part of Mankind? May not 


lowed to Euphranor, the greater number 


follows therefore, That ſuch methods as 
multiply Inhabitants are good, and ſuch 


lic. And one woy'd think no body need 


a Minute Philoſopher, as well as another 
Man, be prejudiced' in favour of the 
leaders of his Set? May not an athe- 
iſtical Education prejudice towards A- 
theiſm? What ſhou'd hinder a Man's 
being prejudiced againſt Religion, as well 
as for it? Or can you aſſign any rea- 
ſon why an attachment to Pleaſure, In- 
tereſt, Vice, or Vanity, may not be ſup- 
poſed to prejudice Men againſt Virtue? 
LIS. This 1s pleaſant? What! Suppoſe 
thoſe very Men influenced by Prejudice, 
who are always diſputing againſt it, 
whoſe conſtant aim it is to detect and 
demoliſn Prejudices of all kinds! Ex- 
cept their own, replied Crito, for you 
muſt pardon me, if I cannot help thinkin 
they have ſome ſmall Prejudice, cough 
not in fayour of Virtue, 


XII. I obſerve, Lyficles, that you al- 
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of happy People are in a State, the more 
that State may be faid to flouriſh; it 


as diminiſh them are bad for the Pub- 
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be told, that the ſtrength of a State Drar.: 
conſiſts more in the number and fort of II. 


People, than in any thing elſe. But i 


proportion as Vice and Luxury, thoſe 
public bleſſings encouraged by this Mi- 
> nute Philoſophy, prevail among us, few- 
er are diſpoſed to marry, too many 

ing diverted by Pleaſure, diſabled by Di- 


: ſeaſe, or frightned by Expence. Nor 


; doth Vice only thin a Nation, but alſo 
debaſeth it by a puny degenerate Race. 


I might add, that it is ruinous to our 


Z Manufactures, both as it makes labour 


dear, and thereby enables our more fru- 
gal Neighbours to underſell us; and alſo 
= as it diverts the lower fort of People 
from honeſt Callings to wicked Projects. 


If theſe and ſuch conſiderations were ta- 


ken into the account, I believe it wou'd 
be evident to any Man in his ſenſes, that 
the imaginary benefits of Vice bear no 
proportion to the ſolid real woes that 
attend it. Lyficles, upon this, ſhook his 
head, and ſmiled at Crito, without vouch- 
& ſafing any other anſwer. After which, 
addreſſing himſelf to Euphranor, There 
cannot, ſaid he, be a ſtronger inſtance of 
Prejudice, than that a Man ſhou'd at 
this time of day preſerve a reverence for that 
idol, Virtue, a thing ſo effectually expoſed 
and exploded by the moſt knowing Men et 
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DA. the age, who have ſhewn, that a Man 
II. is a meer engine, play'd upon and driven 
A about by ſenſible objects; and that moral 
Virtue is only a Name, a Notion, a Chi- 
mzra, an Enthuſiaſm, or at beſt a Fa- 
ſhion, uncertain and changeable, like all 
other Faſhions. EUPH. What do you 
think, Lyficles, of Health; doth it depend 
on Fancy and Caprice, or is it ſomething 
real in the bodily compoſition of a Man?! 
LYS. Health is ſomething real, which! 
reſults from the right Conſtitution and 
Temperature of the Organs and the Fluids 
circulating through them. EUPH. This? 
you ſay is health of Body. LI. It is. 
EUPH. And may we not fuppoſe an 
healthy conſtitution of Soul, when the 
. Notions are right, the Judgments true, the 
Will regular, the Paſſions and Appetites : 
directed to their proper objects, and con- 
fined within due bounds? This, in re- 
gard to the Soul, ſeems what Health is to 
1 
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the Body. And the Man whoſe mind 

is ſo conſtituted, is he not properly cal- 

led virtuous? And to produce this] I 

healthy diſpoſition in the minds of his FF r 

Countrymen, ſhou'd not every good Man t 

employ his endeavours? If theſe things 
have any appearance of Truth, as to me 
they ſeem to have, it will not then be 
ſo clear a point that Virtue is a meer 
whim 
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| whim or faſhion, as you are pleaſed to DIAL: 
: repreſent it: I muſt own ſomething un- 
5 ms paar? after what had been diſcour- -. 
s { 


in laſt Evening's Conference, which 


: if you wou'd call to mind, it might per- 
= haps ſave both of us ſome trouble. 
IIS. Wou'd you know the truth, Eu- 


phranor ? I muſt own I have quite forgot 


all your diſcourſe about Virtue, Duty, 
and all ſuch Points, which, being of an 
2 airy notional nature, are apt to vaniſh, 
and leave no trace on a mind accuſtom- 
7 - only to receive Impreſſion from Re- 
Alltles. 


XIII. Having heard theſe words, Eu- 


2 phranor looked at Crito and me, and ſaid 
2 ſmiling, I have miſtaken my part; it was 
mine to learn, and his to inſtruct, Then 
7 addrefling himſelf to Lyjicles, Deal 
2 faithfully, faid he, and let me know 
whether the publick Benefit of Vice be 
in truth that which makes you plead for 
it? LIS. I love to ſpeak frankly what 
II think. Know then, that Private Inte- 
2 reſt is the firſt and principal conſidera- 
tion with Philoſophers of our Sect, Now 
of all Intereſts Pleaſure is that which 
2 hath the ſtrongeſt charms, and no Plea- 
7 ſures like thoſe which are heightened and 
enlivened by licence. Herein conſiſts the 


H 2 peculiar 
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D1ar. peculiar excellency of our Principles, that 

II. they ſhew People how to ſerve their 
wv Country by diverting themſelves, cauſing 
the two ſtreams of public Spirit and Self- 
love to unite and run in the ſame chan- 
nel. I have told you already, that I ad- 
mit a Nation might ſubſiſt by the rules 
of Virtue. But give me leave to ſay, 
it will barely ſubſiſt, in a dull joyleſs 
* ſtate, whereas the leicht ex- 
ceſſes of Vice inſpire Men with joy: And 
where Particulars rejoice, the Public, 
which is made up of Particulars, muſt : 


do ſo too; that is, the Public muſt be 
happy. This I take to be an irrefraga- 
ble argument. But to give you -its full 
force, and make it as plain as poſſible, 
I will trace things from their original, 
Happineſs is the end to which created 
beings naturally tend, but we find that 
all Animals, whether Men or Brutes, do 
naturally and principally purſue real Plea- 
ſure of Senſe, which is therefore to be 
thought their ſupreme Good, their true 
End and Happineſs. It is for this Men 
live, and whoever underſtands Life muſt 
allow that Man to enjoy the top and 
flower of it, who hath a quick ſenſe of 
Pleaſure, and withal Spirir, Skill, and 
Fortune ſufficient to gratify every appe- 
tite and every taſte, Niggards and Fools 

will 
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cauſe they cannot equal him. Hence, 


all that ſober trifling in diſparagemen 


of what every one wou'd be maſter of 
if he cou'd, a full freedom and unlimi- 
ted ſcope of Pleaſure. EUPH. Let me 
ſee whether I underſtand you. Pleaſure 
of Senſe, you ſay, is the chief Pleaſure. 
LYS. I do. EUPH. And this wou'd be 
crampt and diminiſhed by Virtue. LY. Ir 


wou d. EUPH. Tell me, Lyficles, is 
© Pleaſure then at the height when the 
Appetites are fatisfied? LTS. There 
is then only an Indolence, the live- 
= ly ſenſe of Pleaſure being paſt. EUPH. It 
© ſhou'd ſeem therefore, that the appetites 
* muſt be always craving to preſerve Plea- 
= ſure alive. LI. That is our ſenſe of 
the matter. EUPH. The Greek Philo- 
* ſopher therefore was in the ri 5 who 
conſidered the body of a Man of pleaſure 
* as a leaky Veſſel, always filling and ne- 
ver full. LIF. You may divert your 


ſelf with Allegories, if you pleaſe. But 


all the while ours is literally the true 


taſte of Nature. Look throughout the 


Univerſe, and you ſhall find Birds and 
Fiſhes, Beaſts and Inſects, all kinds of 
Animals, with which the Creation ſwarms, 
conſtantly engaged by inſtin& in the pur- 

H 3 ſuit 


will envy or traduce ſuch a one be- D1 ar: 
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DAI. ſuit of ſenſible Pleaſure. And ſhall Man 
II. alone be the grave fool who thwarts, and 
wy crofſes, and ſubdues his appetites, while 
his fellow-creatures do all moſt joyfully 

and freely indulge them? EUPH, How! 

Lyficles ! I thought that being governed 

by the Senſes, Appetites, and Paſſions, 

was the moſt grievous Slavery; and that 

the proper buſineſs of Free-thinkers, or 
Philoſophers, had been to ſer Men free 

from the power of Ambition, Avarice, 

and Senſuality, LS. You miſtake 

the point, We make Men reliſh the 
World, attentive to their Intereſts, live- 

ly and luxurious in their Pleaſures, 
without fear or reſtraint either from 

God or Man, We deſpiſe thoſe preach- 

| ing Writers, who uſed to diſturb or 
| cramp the pleaſures and amuſements of 
Human Life. We hold, that a wiſe Man 
who meddles with buſineſs, doth it alto- 
gether for his intereſt, and refers his in- 
tereſt to his pleaſure. With us it is a 
maxim, that a Man ſhou'd ſeize the mo- 
ments as they fly. Without Love, and 
Wine, and Play, and late hours, we hold 
Life not to be worth living. I grant, 
indeed, that there is ſomething groſs and 
ill-bred in the vices of mean Men, which 
the genteel Philoſopher abhors. CRI. But 
to cheat, whore, betray, get drunk, do all 
| . theſe 
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cheſe things decently, this is true wiſdom, DI AL. 


| and elegance of taſte. 


XIV. EUPH. To me, who have been 
us'd to another way of thinking, this new 
| Philoſophy ſeems difficult to digeſt. I 
| muſt therefore beg leave to examine its 
Principles, with the ſame freedom that 
you do thoſe of other Sects. LYS. Agreed. 
$ EUPH. You fay, if I miſtake not, that 
a wiſe Man purſues only his private 1n- 
F tereſt, and that this conſiſts in ſenſual 
* pleaſure, for proof whereof you appeal 
to Nature. Is not this what you ad- 
vance? LIS. It is. EUPH. You con- 
clude therefore, that as other Animals are 
| guided by natural inſtinct, Man too ought 
to follow the dictates of ſenſe and appe- 
tite. LIF. I do. EUPH. But in this, 
do you not argue as if Man had only 
{ ſenſe and appetite for his guides, on which 
ſuppoſition there might be truth in what 
you ſay? But what if he hath intellect, 
reaſon, a higher inſtinct and a nobler 
life? If this be the caſe, and you be- 
ing Man, live like a Brute, is it not the 
way to be defrauded of your true happi- 
nels? to be mortified and diſappointed? 
Conſider moſt ſorts of Brutes ; you ſhall 
perhaps find them have a greater ſhare of 
ſenſual happineſs than Man. LIS. To 
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D1aL. our ſorrow we do. This hath made ſe- 


veral gentlemen of our Se& envy Brutes, 


- and lament the lot of Humane Kind. 


CRT. It was a conſideration of this ſort 


which inſpired Erotylus, with the laudable 
ambition of wiſhing himſelf a ſnail, up- 
on hearing of certain particularities diſ- 


covered in that animal by a modern Vir- 
tuoſo. EUPH. Tell me, Lyficles, if you 


had an inexhauſtible fund of gold and fil- 


ver, ſhou'd you envy another for having a 
little more copper than you? LIS. I ſhou'd 


not. EUPH. Are not Reaſon, Imagina- 


tion, and Senſe, faculties differing in kind, 
and in rank higher one than another, 
LYS. I do not deny it. EUPH. Their 
acts therefore differ in kind. L7'S. They 
do, EUPH. Conſequently the pleaſures 
perfective of thoſe acts are alſo different. 
LIF. They are. E UPH. You admit 
therefore three ſorts of pleaſure; plea- 
ſure of Reaſon, pleaſure of imagination, 
and pleaſure of Senſe. LS. I do. 
EUPH. And, as it 1s reaſonable to think, 
the operation of the higheſt and nobleſt 
faculty to be attended with the higheſt 
pleaſure, may we not ſuppoſe the two 
former to be as gold or filver, and the 
latter only as copper? Whence it ſhou'd 
ſeem to follow, that Man need not en- 
vy or imitate a Brute, LIF. And ne- 

| vertheleſs 
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vertheleſs there are very ingenious Men Dr ar. 
who do. And ſurely every one may be II. 
allowed to know what he wants, and 


V . 
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wherein his true happineſs conſiſts. 
EUPH. Is it not plain that different 
Animals have different pleaſures? Take 
a Hog from his ditch or dunghil, lay 
him on a rich bed, treat him with ſweat- 
meats, and muſic, and perfumes. All 


theſe things will be no entertainment to 
him. - Do not a Bird, a Beaſt, a Fiſh, 


amuſe themſelves in various manners, in- 
ſomuch that what is pleaſing to one may 
be death to another ? Is it ever ſeen that 
one of theſe Animals quits its own ele- 
ment or way of living, to adopt that of 
another? And ſhall Man quit his own 
Nature to imitate a Brute? LB. But 
Senſe is not only natural to Brutes; is it 
not alſo natural to Man? EUPH. It is, 
but with this difference, it maketh the 
Whole of a Brute, but is the loweſt part 
or faculty of a Humane Soul. The na- 
ture of any thing is peculiarly that which 
doth diſtinguiſh it from other things, not 
what it hath in common with them. Do 
you allow this to be true? LTS. I do. 
EUPH. And is not Reaſon that which 
makes the principal difference between 
Man and other Animals? LZ. It is. 
EUPH. Reaſon therefore being the prin- 


cipal 
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DAI. cipal part of our Nature, whatever is 


II. 


moſt reaſonable ſhou'd ſeem moſt natural 


to Man. Muſt we not therefore think 


rational Pleaſures more agreeable to Hu- 
mane Kind, than thoſe of Senſe? Man 
and Beaſt having difterent Natures, ſeem 
to have different Faculties, different En- 
joyments, and different ſorts of Happineſs. 
You can eaſily conceive, that the ſort of 
Life which makes the happineſs of a Mole 
or a Bat, wou'd be a very wretched one 
for an Eagle. And may you not as well 
conceive that the happineſs of a Brute 
can never conſtitute the true happineſs 
of a Man? A Beaſt, without Reflection 
or Remorſe, without Foreſight or Appe- 
tite of Immortality, without notion of 
Vice or Virtue, or Order, or Reaſon, or 
Knowledge! What motive, what grounds 
can there be for bringing down Man, in 
whom are all theſe things, to a level with 
ſuch a creature ? What merit, what am- 
bition in the Minute Philoſopher to make 
_ an Animal a guide or rule for Humane 
Lite ? | 


XV. LTS. It is ſtrange, Eupbranor, 
that one who admits freedom of thought 
as you do, ſhou'd yet be ſuch a ſlave to 
prejudice. You till talk of order and 
vertue, as of real things, as if our Phi- 


loſophers 
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loſophers had never demonſtrated, that Diar. 
they have no foundation in Nature, and II. 
are only the effects of Education. I Know... 
ſaid Crito, how the Minute Philoſophers | 
are accuſtomed to demonſtrate this point. 
They conſider the animal nature of Man, 
or Man ſo far forth as he is animal ; and 
it muſt be owned that conſidered in that 
light, he hath no ſenſe of Duty, no notion 
of Virtue. He therefore, who ſhou'd look 
for Virtue among meer animals, or Hu- 
mane Kind as ſuch, wou'd look in the 
wrong place, But that Philoſopher who 
is attentive only to the animal part of his 
Being, and raiſeth his Theorys from the 
very dregs of our Species, might probably 
upon ſecond thoughts find himſelf miſ- 
taken, Look you, Crito, faid Lyficles, 
my argument is with Eupbranor to whom 
addrefling his diſcourſe ; * I obſerve, ſaid 
he, that you ſtand much upon the dig- 

nity of Humane Nature. This thing of 
dignity is an old worn-out notion, which 
depends on other notions old and ſtale, and 
worn-out, ſuch as an immaterial Spirit, 
and a Ray derived from the Divinity. Bur 
in theſe days Men of Senſe make a jeſt 
of all this Grandeur and Digaity; and 
many there are wou'd gladly exchange 
their ſhare of it for the repoſe and freedom, 

| and ſenſuality of a Brute, But compari- 
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DTA. ſons are odious: waving therefore all in- 


II. 


quiry concerning the reſpective excellen- 


— cties of Man and Beaſt, and whether it is 


beneath a Man to follow or imitate Brute 
Animals, in judging of the chief good and 
conduct of Life and Manners, I ſhall be 


content to appeal to the Authority of 


Men themſelves, for the truth of my no- 
tions. Do but look abroad into the 
World, and ask the common run of Men, 
whether pleaſure of Senfe be not the only 
true, ſolid, ſubſtantial good of their 
kind? EUPH. But might'not the ſame 
vulgar fort of Men prefer a piece of Sign- 

oft Painting to one of Raphael's, or a 


Grubſtreet Ballad to an Ode of Horace? Is 


there not a real difference between good 
and bad Writing? LYS.There is. EUPH. 
And yer you will allow there muft be a 
maturity and improvement of underſtand- 
ing to diſcern this difference, which doth 
not make it therefore lefs real. LTS. I 
will. EUPH. In the ſame manner what 
ſhou'd hinder, but there may be in nature 
a true difference between Vice and Vir- 
tue, although it require ſome degree of 
reflexion and judgment to obſerve it? In 
order to know whether a thing be agree- 


able to the rational nature of Man, it 


ſeems one ſhou'd rather obſerve and con- 
ſult thoſe who have moſt employ'd or im- 


proved 
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proved their reaſon, LTS. Well, I ſhall Drar: 
not inſiſt on conſulting the common herd II. 
of mankind. From the ignorant and groſs =w— 
Vulgar, I might my ſelf appeal in many 
caſes to Men of rank and faſhion. 
EUPH. They are a fort of Men J have 

not the honour to know much of by my 

own Obſervation. But I remember a re- 
mark of Ariſtotle, who was himſelf a 
Courtier and knew them well. Virtue, 

* faith he, and good Senſe are not the 
property of high Birth or a great Eſtate. 
Nor if they who poſſeſs theſe advanta- 

* ges, wanting a taſte for rational plea- 

© ſures, betake themſelves to thoſe of 

* Senſe ; ought we therefore to eſteem 

* them eligible, any more than we ſhou'd 

* the toys and paſtimes of Children, be- 

* cauſe they ſeem ſo to, them? And in- 
deed one may be allowed to queſtion, 
whether the trueſt eſtimate of things was 

to be expected from a mind intoxicated 
with Luxury, and dazzled with the ſplen- 

dor of high living. 


Cum ſtupet inſanis acies fulgoribus, & cùm 
Acclinis falſis animus meliora recuſet, Hor. \ 


Crito upon this obſerved, that he knew an 
Engliſh Nobleman who in the prime of 


Ethic. ad Nicom. I. 10. c. 6. 
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Dia. Life profeſſeth a liberal art, and is the 


II. firſt Man of his profeſſion in the World; 


and that he was very ſure, he had more 


pleaſure from the exerciſe of that elegant 
art, than from any ſenſual enjoyment 
within the power of one of the largeſt 
fortunes, and moſt bountiful Spirits in 
Great Britain, 


XVI. LYS. But why need we have 
recourſe to the judgment of other Men in 
ſo plain a caſe? I appeal to your own 
breaſt, conſult that, and then ſay if ſen- 


| fible pleaſure be not the chief good 


of Man. EU H. I, for my part, have 
often thought thoſe pleaſures which 
are higheſt in the eſteem of ſenſualiſts, ſo 
far from being the chiefeſt good, that it 
ſeemed doubtful upon the whole, whether 
they were any good at all, any more than 

e meer removal of pain. Are not our 
wants and appetites uneaſy? LYS. They 
are. EUPH. Doth not ſenſual pleaſure 
conſiſt in ſatisfying them? LVS. It doth. 
EU PH. But the cravings are tedious, the 
ſatisfaction momentary. Is it not ſo? LIS. 
It is, but what then? EUPH. Why 
then it ſhou'd ſeem that ſenſual pleaſure 
is but a ſhort deliverance from long pain. 
A long avenue of uneaſineſs leads to a 
point of pleaſure, which ends in diſguſt 


Or 
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or remorſe. CRI. And he who purſues Di ar; 


this ignis fatuus imagines himſelf a Phi- 


loſopher and Free-thinker. LVS. Pedant wy 


are governed by words and notions, 
while the wiſer Men of pleaſure follow 
Fact, Nature, and Senſe. CRI. But 
what if notional pleaſures ſhould in fact 
prove the moſt real and laſting? Pure 
pleaſures of Reaſon and Imagination nei- 
ther hurt the health, nor waſte the for- 
tune, nor gall the conſcience. By them 
the mind is long entertained without 
loathing or ſatiety. On the other hand a 
notion (which with you it ſeems paſſeth 
for nothing) often embitters the moſt 
lively ſenſual pleaſures, which at bottom 
will be found alſo to depend upon notion 
more than perhaps you imagine, it being 
a vulgar remark, that thoſe things are more 
enjoyed by hope and foretaſte of the Soul 
than by poſſeſſion. Thus much is yielded, 
that the actual enjoyment is very ſhort, 
and the alternative of 2 and Diſ- 
guſt long as well as uneaſy. So that, upon 
the whole, it ſhould ſeem thoſe Gentlemen, 
who are called Men of pleaſure from their 
eager purſuit of it, do in reality with 
great expence of fortune, eaſe, and health 
purchaſe pain. LYS. You may ſpin out 
plauſible Arguments, but will after all 
find it a difficult matter to convince 8 

lat 
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DIA. that ſo many ingenious Men ſhou'd not be 


II. 


THE MINUTE 


able to diſtinguiſh between things ſo di- 


wo— retly oppoſite as pain and pleaſure, How 


is it poſſible to account for this? CRI. 
I believe a reaſon may be _ for it. 
but to Men of pleaſure no truth is ſo pa- 
latable as a fable. Fove once upon a time 
having ordered, that pleaſure and pain 
ſhou'd be mixed in equal proportions in 
every doſe of Humane Life, upon a com- 
plaint, that ſome Men endeavoured to ſe- 
parate what he had joined, and taking 
more than their ſhare of the ſweet, wou'd 
leave all the ſour for others, commanded 
Mercury to put a ſtop to this evil, by 
fixing on each Delinquent a pair of invi- 
ſible Spectacles, which hou'd change the 
appearance of things, making pain look 
like pleaſure, and, pleaſure like pain, la- 
bour like recreation, and recreation like 
labour. From that time the Men of 
pleaſure are eternally miſtaking and re- 
penting. LTS. If your Doctrine takes 


place I wou'd fain know what can be the 


advantage of a great fortune, which all 
mankind ſo eagerly purſue? CR. It is a 
common ſaying with Eucrates, That 4 
great fortune 1s an edged tool, which a hun- 
dred may come at, for one who: knows 


how to uſe it, ſo much eaſier is the art 


of getting than that of ſpending. What 


its 


chief diverſion. LYS. Without *. 
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its advantage is I will not ſay, but I will Diaz; 
II. 
— 


venture to declare what it is not. I am 
ſure that where abundance excludes want, 
and enjoyment prevents appetite, there is 
not the quickeſt ſenſe of thoſe pleaſures 
we have been ſpeaking of, in which the 
Footman hath often a greater ſhare than 
his Lord, who cannot enlarge his Stomach 
in proportion to his Eſtate. 


XVII. . Reaſonable and well-educated 


: Men of all Ranks have; I believe, pretty 


much the ſame amuſements, notwith- 


# ſtanding the difference of their fortunes : 
But thoſe who are particularly diſtin- 
© guiſhed as Men of pleaſure ſeem to poſſeſs 
it in a very ſmall degree. EU H. I 
have heard that among Perſons of that 
character, a game of Cards is eſteemed a 


* 
— 


there cou'd be no living for People o 


| faſhion. It is the moſt delightful way of 


N an Evening when Gentlemen and 


adies are got together, who wou d other- 


wiſe be at a loſs what to ſay or do with 
themſelves. But a pack of Cards is ſo 
| engaging, that it doth ffot only employ 


them when they are met, but ſerves to 
draw them together. Quadrille gives them 
pleaſure in proſpect Uuring the dull hours 
of the day, they * on it with delight, 


an 
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DTA. and it furniſhes diſcourſe when it is over, 


CRI. One wou'd be apt to ſuſpect theſe 


People of condition paſs their time but 


heavily, and are but little the better for 
their Blume, whoſe chief amuſement is 
a thing in the power of every Porter or 
Footman, who is as well qualified to re- 
ccive pleaſure from Cards as a Peer. I 
can eaſily conceive that when _ of 
a certain turn are got together, they ſnoud 
prefer doing any thing to the nm of ; 
their own converſation ; but it is not eaſy 
to conceive there is any great pleaſure in 
this. What a Card-table can afford requires 
neither parts nor fortune to judge of. 
LS. Play is a ſerious amuſement that 
comes to the relief of a Man of pleaſure, 
after the more lively and affecting enjoy- 
ments of Senſe. Ir kills time beyond any 
thing, and is a moſt admirable Anodyne 
to divert or prevent thought, which might 
otherwiſe prey upon the mind. CRI. I 
can eafily comprehend, that no Man upon 
Earth ought to prize Anodynes for the 
Spleen, more than a Man of faſhion and 
pleaſure. An ancient Sage ſpeaking of 
one of that character, ſaith he is made 
wretched by diſappointments and appe- 
tites, AuTearau aToTyYavuy α f ribuH,)u. 
And if this was true of the Greets who 
lived in the Sun, and had ſo much 1 
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lam apt to think it is ſtill more fo of Di ar. 


our modern Engl:/h, Something there is 


in our climate and complexion, that make 


idleneſs no where ſo much its own pu- 
niſhment as in Exgland, where an unedu- 
cated fine Gentleman pays for his mo- 
mentary pleaſures, with long and cruel 
intervals of Spleen ; for relief of which 
he is driven into ſenſual exceſſes, that 


V produce a proportionable depreſſion of 


Spirits, which, as it createth a greater 
want of pleaſures, ſo it leſſens the abili 

to enjoy them. There 1s a caſt of Thought 
in the Complexion of an Engliſhman, 


Þ which renders him the moſt unſucceſsful 
Rake in the World. He is (as Ariſtotle 


expreſſeth it) at variance with himſelf. 


Hie is neither Brute enough to enjoy his 
= appetites; nor Man enough to govern 
* them. He knows and feels that what he 


purſues is not his-true good, his reflexion 


| ſerving only to ſhew him that miſery 
which his habitual ſloth and indolenee 


will not ſuffer him to remedy. At length 


being grown odious to himſelf, and ab- 


horting his own Company, he runs into 


every idle Aſſembly, n6t from the hopes 
| of pleaſure, but meerly to reſpite the 
pain of his own mind. Liſtleſs and 
| uneaſy at the preſent, he hath no de- 
light in reflecting on what is paſt, or in 


12 the 
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D1 ar. the proſpect of any thing to come. This 


Man of pleaſure, when after a wretched 


—— Scene of vanity and woe his animal na- 


ture is worn to the Stumps, wiſhes and 
dreads Death by turns, and 1s fick of 
living, without having ever tried or known 
the true life of Man, EUPH. It is 
well this ſort of Life, which is of ſo little 
benefit to the owner, conduceth ſo much 
to that of the Public. But pray tell me, 
do theſe Gentlemen ſet up for Minute 
Philoſophers? CRI. That Sect you muſt 
know contains two ſorts of Philoſophers, 
the wet and the dry. Thoſe I have been 
deſcribing are of the former kind. They 
differ rather in Practice than in Theory. 
As an older, graver or duller Man from 


one chat is younger, and more capable or 
fond of pleaſure. The dry Philoſopher 


22 his time but drily. He has the 


onour of pimping for the Vices of N 
more ſpr ghtly Men, who in return offer 


ſome ſmall incenſe to his Vanity. Upon 


this encouragement, and to make his own I 


mind eaſy when it is paſt being pleaſed, 


he employs himſelf in juſtifying choſe 


exceſſes he cannot partake in. But to re- 
turn to your queſtion, thoſe miſerable 
Folk are mighty Men for the Minute 
Philoſophy. EUP H. What hinders 
them then from putting an end to their 

lives? 


1% aha 
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lives? CRI. Their not being perſuaded Drar, 


of the Truth of what they profeſs. Some 


indeed in a fit of deſpair do now and the 


lay violent hands on themſelves. And as 
the Minute Philoſophy prevails, we daily 
ſee more examples of Suicide. But they 
bear no proportion to thoſe who wou'd 
put an end to their lives if they durſt. 
My friend Clinias, who had been one of 
them, and a Philoſopher of rank, let me 
into the ſecret Hiſtory of their doubts and 
fears and irreſolute reſolutions of makin 
away with themſelves, which laſt he aſ- 
ſures me is a frequent topic with Men of 
leaſure, when they have drunk themſelves 
into a little Spirit, It was by vertue of 
this mechanical valour, the renowned 
Philoſopher Hermocrates ſhot himſelf 
through the head. The fame thing hath 
ſince been practiſed by ſeveral others to the 
great relief of their friends. Splenetic, 
worried, and frightened out of their wits, 
they run upon their doom, with the ſame 
courage as a Bird runs into the mouth of a 
Rattle Snake, not becauſe they are bold to 
die, but becauſe they are afraid to live. 
Clinias endeavoured to fortify his irreli- 
gion, by the diſcourſe and opinion of o- 
ther Minute Philoſophers, who were mu- 
tually ſtrengthened in their own unbelief 
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DAI. by his. After this manner, authority 
II. working in a circle, they endeavoured to 
wy atheize one another. But though he 
retended even to a demonſtration againſt 

the Being of a God, yet he cou'd not in- 
wardly conquer his own Belief. He fell 

fick, and acknowledged this truth, is now a 

ſober Man and a good Chriſtian ; owns he 

was never ſo happy as ſince he became 
ſuch, nor ſo wretched as while he was a 
Minute Philoſopher. And he who has 
tried both conditions may be allowed a 
proper judge of both. LYS. Traly a fine 
account of the brighteſt and braveſt Men 

of the age! C RI. Bright and brave are 

fine attributes. But our Curate is of o- 
pinion, that all your Free-thinking Rakes 

are either Fools or Cowards. Thus he 
argues; if ſuch a Man doth not ſee his 

true Intereſt, he wants Senſe, if he doth 

but dare not purſue it, he wants Courage. 

In this manner from the defect of Senſe 

and Courage,he deduceth that whole Spe- 

cies of Men, who are fo apt to wa 
themſelves upon both thoſe qualities. LIS. 

As for their Courage they are at all times 
ready to give proof of it; and for their 
underſtanding, thanks to nature, it is of a 

tize not to be meaſured by Country 
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XVIII. EUPH. But Sacrates, who was DI AL. 
no Country Parſon, ſuſpected your Men II. 
of pleaſure were ſuch through ignorance, —vx 


LYS. Ignorance of what? EUPH. Of 
the art of computing, It was his opi- 
nion that Rakes cannot reckon *. And 
that for want of this skill they make 
wrong judgments about pleaſure, on the 
right choice of which their happineſs de- 
pends. LIS. I do not underſtand you. 
EUPH. Do you grant that Senſe per- 
ceiveth only ſenſible things? LTS. I 
do, EUPH. Senſe perceiveth only things 
preſent, LFS. This too I grant, 
EUPH. Future pleaſures, therefore, and 
pleaſures of the underſtanding, are not 
to be judged of by actual Senſe. 
LYS. They are not. EUPH. Thoſe 
therefore who judge of pleaſure by Senſe, 
may find themſelves Wie at the foot 
of the account. 


Cum ue chiragra 
Contudit articulos veteris ramalia fagi, 
Tum craſſos transifſe dies Iucemque paluſirem, 
Et ſibi jam ſeri vitam ingemuere relictam. 


To make a right compuration, ſhou'd 
you not conſider all the faculties and all 


* Plato! in Protag, f Perſius, Sat, 5. 
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DAI. the kinds of Pleaſure, taking into your 


II. 


account the future as well as the pre- 


— ſent, and rating them all according to 


their true value? CRI. The Epicureans 
themſelves allowed, that Pleaſure which 
procures a greater Pain, or hinders a grea- 
ter Pleaſure, ſhou'd be regarded as a 
Pain; and, that Pain which procures a 
greater Pleaſure, or prevents a greater 
Pain, 1s to be accounted a Pleafure. In 
order therefore to make a true eſtimate of 
Pleaſure, the great ſpring of action, and 
that from whence the conduct of Life 
takes its bias, we ought to compute in- 
tellectual Pleaſures and future Pleaſures, 
as well as preſent and ſenfible : We ought 
to make allowance in' the valuation of 
each particular- Pleaſure, for all the 
Pains and Evils, for all the Diſguſt, Re- 
morſe, and Shame that attend it: We 
ought to regard both kind and quantity, 
the ſincerity, the intenſeneſs, and the du- 


ration of ' Pleaſures. EUPH. And all 


theſe points duly confidered, will not Sc- 
crates ſeem to have had reaſon of his 
ſide, when he thought ignorance made 
Rakes, and particularly their being ig- 
horant of what he calls the Science of 
more and leſs, greater and ſmaller, equa- 
lity and compariſon, that is to ſay of the 
art of Computing? LIF. All this? diſ- 
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courſe ſeems notional. For real abilities Dx ar. 


of every kind it is well known we have 


the brighteſt Men of the age among us...̃·r 


But all thoſe who know the World do 
calculate that what you call a good Chri- 
* ſtian, who hath neither a large Con- 
ſcience, nor unprejudiced Mind, muſt be 
unfit for the affairs of it. Thus you ſee, 
while you compute your ſelves out of 
pleaſure, others compute you out of buſi- 
neſs. What then are you good for with 
all your computation? EUPH. I have 
all imaginable reſpe& for the abilities of 
Free-thinkers. My only fear was, their 
parts might be too lively for ſuch flow 
talents as Forecaſt and Computation, the 


gifts of ordinary Men, 
XIX. CRI. I cannot make them the 


fame compliment that Eupbranor does. 
For though I ſhall not pretend to cha- 
racterize the whole Se&, yet thus much 
I may truly affirm, That thoſe who have 
fallen in my way have been. moftly raw 
Men of pleaſure, old Sharpers in bufineſs, 
or a third ſort of lazy Scioliſts, who are 
neither Men of buſineſs, nor Men of ſpe- 
culation, but ſet up for judges or critics 
in all kinds, without having made a 
progreſs in any. Theſe, among Men of 
the World paſs for profound _— 
„ , : an 
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DI AI. and among ſpeculative Men wou'd ſeem 
II. to know the World; a conceited race, e- 
w— qually uſeleſs to the affairs and ſtudies 
of Mankind. Such as theſe, for the moſt 

art, ſeem to be Sectaries of the Minute 
Philoſophy. I will not deny that now 

and then you may meet with a Man of 

eaſy manners, that, without thoſe faults 

and affectations, is carried into the party 

by the meer ſtream of Education, Fa- 

ſhion, or Company; all which do in this 

age prejudice Men againſt Religion, even 

thoſe who mechanically rail at Preju- 

dice. I muſt not forget that the Minute 
Philoſophers have alſo a ſtrong party a- 

mong the Beaux and fine Ladies, and, 
as 19 — out of character are often 
the ſtrongeſt, there is nothing ſo dogma- 
tical and inconvincible as one of theſe 
fine things, when it ſets up for Free- 
thinking. But, be theſe profeſſors of the 
Sect never ſo dogmatical, their authority 
muſt needs be ſmall with Men of ſenſe; 
For who wou'd chooſe for his guide in 
the ſearch for Truth, a Man whoſe 
Thoughts and Time are taken up with 
Dreſs, Viſits, and Diverſions? Or whoſe 
Education hath been behind a Counter, 
or in an Office? Or whoſe Speculations 
have been employed on the forms of bu- 
ſineſs, who are only well read in the ways 
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and commerce of Mankind, in ſtock- Di ar. 


jobbing, purloining, ſupplanting, bribing? 


Or wou'd any Man in his ſenſes give a 


fig for Meditations and Diſcoveries made 
over a bottle? And yet it is certain, 
that inſtead of Thqught, Books, and 
Study, moſt Free-thinkers are the Proſe- 
lytes of a drinking Club. Their Prin- 
ciples are often ſettled, and decifons tn 
the deepeſt Points made, when they are 
not fit to make a bargain, LYS. You 
forget our Writers, Crito. They make 
a world of Proſelytes. CRI. So wou'd 
worſe Writers in ſuch a cauſe. Alas! 
how few read! and of theſe, how few 
are able to judge? How many with your 
notions true? How many had rather be di- 
verted than inſtructed? How many are con- 
vinced by a title? I may allow your reaſons 
to be effectual, without allowing them to 
be good. Arguments, in themſelves of ſmall 
weight, have. great effect, when they are 
recommended by a miſtaken intereſt, when 
they are pleaded for by paſſion, when they 
are countenanced by the humour of the 
age; and above all, with ſome ſort of Men, 
when they are againſt Law, Government, 
and eſtabliſhed Opinions, things which, 
as a wiſe or good Man wou'd not de- 
part from without clear evidence, a weak 
or a bad Man will affect to diſparage 

on 
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DIA. on the ſlighteſt Grounds. LTS. And 
II. yet the arguments of our Philoſophers a- 
wa— Jam. CRI. The force of their reaſon- 
ing is not what alarms, their contempt 
of Laws and Government is alarming, 
their application to the young and igno- 
rant is dangerous. EUPH. But without 
diſputing or diſparaging their talent at 
Ratiocination, it ſeems very poſſible their 
ſucceſs might not be owing to that alone. 
May it not in ſome meaſure be aſcribed 
to the defects of others, as well as to 
their own perfections? My friend Eu- 
crates uſed to ſay, that the Church wou'd 

| thrive and flouriſh beyond all oppoſi- 
tion, if ſome certain perſons minded Pie- 
ty more than Politics, Practics than Po- 
lemics, Fundamentals than Conſectaries, 
Subſtance than Circumſtance, Things 
than Notions, and Notions than Words. 
LYS. Whatever may be the cauſe, the 
effects are too plain to be denied. And 
when a conſidering Man obſerves that 
our Notions do, in this moſt learned and 
knowing age, ſpread and multiply, in op- 
poſition to eſtabliſhed Laws, and every 
day gain ground againſt a body ſo nume- 
rous, ſo learned, ſo well ſupported, pro- 
tected, encouraged for the ſervice and de- 
fence of Religion: I ſay, when a Man 
obſerves and conſiders all this, he will be 


apt 
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apt to aſcribe it to the force of Truth, D1ars 


and the merits of our cauſe; which, had 


it been ſupported with the revenues and 


eſtabliſhments of the Church and Uni- 
verſities, you may gueſs what a figure it 
wou'd make, by the figure that it makes 
without them. EUPH. It is much to be pi- 
tied, that the learned profeſſors of your Sect 
do not meet with the encouragement they 
deſerve, LYS. All in due time. People 
begin to open their eyes. It is not im- 
poſſible but thoſe revenues that in igno- 
rant times were applied to a wrong ule, 
may hereafter in a more enlightned age, 
be applied to a better. CRI. But why pro- 
feſſors and encouragement for what needs 
no teaching? An acquaintance of mine 
has a moſt ingenious Footman that can 
neither write nor read, who learned your 
whole Syſtem in half an hour, he knows 
when and how to nod, ſhake his head, 
ſmile, and give a hint as well as the 
ableſt Sceptic, and is in fact a very Mi- 
nute Philoſopher. LVS. Pardon me, it 
takes time to unlearn religious Prejudi- 
ces, and requires a ſtrong head. CRI. I 


do not know how it might have been 


once upon a time. But in the preſent 
laudable education, I know ſeveral who 
have been imbued with no religious no- 
tions atall; and others who have had them 

| {0 
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ſo very flight, that they rubbed off with- 
out the leaſt pains. 


XX. Panope, young and beautiful, un- 
der the care of her Aunt, an admirer of 
the Minute Philoſophy, was kept from 
learning the Principles of Religion, that 
ſhe might not be accuſtomed to believe 
without a reaſon, nor aſſent to what ſhe 
did not - comprehend. Panope was not 
indeed prejudiced with religious notions, 
but got a notion of Intriguing, and a 
notion of Play, which ruined her repu- 
tation by fourteen, and her fortune by 
four and twenty. I have often reflected 
on the different fate of two Brothers in 
my neighbourhood. Cleon the elder be- 
ing deſigned an accompliſh'd Gentle- 
man, was ſent to town, had the firſt part 
of his education in a great School: What 
Religion he learned there was ſoon un- 
learned in a certain celebrated Society, 
which, till we have a better, may paſs 
for a nurſery of Minute Philoſophers. 
Cleon dreſſed well, cou'd cheat at cards, 
had a nice palate, underſtood the myſte- 
ry of the Die, was a mighty Man in 
the Minute Philoſophy. And having ſhined 
a few years in theſe accompliſhments, 


he died before thirty, childleſs, and rot- 


ten, expreſſing the utmoſt indignation 
that, 
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that he cou'd not outlive that old dog his D1Aar. 
Father; who, having a great notion of II. 
polite manners, and knowledge of the 


World, had purchaſed them to his fa- 
vourite Son, with much expence, but had 
been more frugal in the education of 
Cherephon, the younger Son, who was 
brought up at a Country-School, and en- 
tered a Commoner in the Univerſity, 
where he qualified himſelf for a Parſo- 
nage in his Father's gifr, which he is 
now poſſeſſed of, together with the E- 
ſtate of the Family, and a numerous 
Offspring. LIF. A pack of unpoliſh'd 
cubbs, I warrant. C RI. Leſs poliſhed, 
perhaps, but more ſound, more honeſt, 
and more uſeful than many who paſs 
for fine Gentlemen. Crates, a' worthy 
Juſtice of the Peace in this County, ha- 
ving had a Son miſcarry at London, by 
the converſation of a Minute Philoſo- 
pher, uſed to ſay with a great air of 
complaint, If a Man ſpoils my Corn, or 
hurts my Cattle, 1 have a. remedy againſt 
him; but if he ſpoils my Children, I 
have none. LTS. I warrant you, he 
was for penal methods; he wou'd have 
had a Law to perſecute tender Con- 
ſciences. CRI. The tender Conſcience 
of a Minute Philoſopher! He who tu- 


tored the Son of Crates, ſoon after did 
juſtice 
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DIA. juſtice on himſelf. For he taught Lyci- 
II. das, a modeſt young Man, the Princi- 
w—— ples of his Sect. Lycidas, in return, de- 
bauched his Daughter, an only child, up- 
on which, Charmides, (that was the Mi- 
nute Philoſopher's Name) hanged him- 
ſelf. Old Bubalion in the City is carking, 
and ſtarving, and cheating, that his Son 
may drink and game, keep M.iſtreſſes, 
Hounds, and Horſes, and die in a Jail. 
Bubalion nevertheleſs thinks himſelf wiſe, 
and paſſeth for one that minds the main 
chance. He is a Minute Philoſopher , 
which learning he acquired behind the 
counter, from the works of Prodicus and 
Tryphon. This ſame Bubalion was one 
night at ſupper, talking againſt the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, with two or three 
grave Citizens, one of whom the next 
day declared himſelf bankrupt, with five 
thouſand Pound of Bubalion's in his 
hands, and the night following he re- 
ceived- a note from a Servant, who had 
during his lecture waited at table, de- 
manding the ſum of fifty guineas to be 
laid under a ſtone, and concluding with 
moſt terrible threats and imprecations. 
LIS. Not to repeat what hath been al- 
ready demonſtrated, That the Public is 
at bottom no ſufferer by ſuch accidents, 
which in truch are inconvenient only to 
private 
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PHILOSOPHER. 


private perſons, who in their turn too may DTA L. 


reap the benefit of them; I ſay, not to 


repeat all that hath been demonſtrated =—w— 


on that head, I ſhall only ask you whe- 
ther there wou'd not be Rakes and 
Rogues, although we did not make them? 
Believe me, the World always was, and 
always will be the fame, as long as Men 
are Men, CRI. I deny that the World 
is always the ſame. Humane Nature, 
to uſe Alciphron's compariſon, is like 
Land, better or worſe, as it is improved, 
and according to the Seeds or Principles 
ſown in it. Though no body held your 
Tenets, I grant there might be bad Men 
by the force of corrupt appetites and 
irregular paſſions: But where Men, to 
the force of appetite and paſſion, add 
that of opinion, and are wicked from 


Principle, there will be more Men wick- 


ed, and thoſe more incurably and out- 
rageouſly ſo. The error of a lively Rake 
lies in his paſſions, and may be reform- 
ed: But the dry Rogue who ſets up for 


judgment, is incorrigible. It is an obſer- 


vation of .4r:/totle's, That there are two 


| ſorts of Bebauchees, the 2zezTns, and the 


aAndαννάςe e, of which the one is ſo a- 
| gainſt his judgment, the other with it, 


and that there may be hopes of the 


former, but none of the latter. And in 
K 05 fact 


I29 


II. 
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who is a Minute Philoſopher, when 


grown old becomes a ſharper in buſineſs, 


LYS. I cou'd name you ſeveral ſuch who 
have grown moſt noted Patriots. CRI. 
Patriots! ſuch Patriots as Catiline and 
Marc Antony. LYS. And what then! 
Thoſe famous Romans were brave though 
unſucceſsful. They wanted neither Senſe 
nor Courage, and if their Schemes had 
taken effect, the brisker part of their Coun- 
you had been much the better for 
$5 


XXI. The wheels of Government go 
on, though wound up by different hands; 
if not in the ſame form, yet in ſome o- 
ther, perhaps a better. There is an end- 
leſs variety in nature, weak Men, indeed, 
are prejudiced towards Rules and Syſtemes 
in Lite and Government ; and think if 
theſe are gone all is gone : But a Man of 
a great Soul and free Spitit delights 
in the noble experiment of blowing up 
Syſternes and diſſolving Governments, to 
mold them anew upon other principles and 
in another ſhape. . Take my word for it; 
there is a plaſtic, nature in things that 
ſecks its own end. Pull a State to pieces, 


a jumble, con found, and ſhake together the 


particles of Humane Society, and then let 
| them 
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them ſtand a while, and you ſhall ſoon ſee DAL 

them ſettle of themſelves in ſome conve- II. 

nient order, where heavy heads are loweſt 
and Men of genius uppermoſt. EUVP H. 
Lyſicles by his mind freely. LVS. 
Where was the advantage of Free-thinking 
if it were not attended with Free-ſpeak- 
ing, or of Free- ſpeaking if it did not 
produce Free- acting? We are for abſolute, 
independent, original freedom in thought, 
word, and deed. Inward freedom without 
outward, is good for nothing but to ſet a 
Man's judgment at variance with his 
practice. CRI. This free way of Lyþ- 
cles may ſeem new to you; it is not fo 
to me. As the Minute Philoſophers lay 
it down for a maxim, that there is no- 
= thing ſacred of any kind; nothing but 
what may be made a jeſt of, exploded, and 
ſo nothing is more frequent than for them to 
utter their ſchemes and principles,not only 
in ſelect Companies, but even in public. 
In a certain part of the World, where in- 
genious Men are wont to retail their Spe- 
culations, I remember to have ſeen a 
Valetudinarian in a long Wig and a 
Cloak fitting at the upper end of a Table, 
with half a dozen of Diſciples about him. 
After he had talked about Religion in a 
manner, and with an air that wou'd make 
K 2 one 
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DT AI. one think, Atheiſm eſtabliſhed by Law 

II. and Religion only tolerated, he entered 

upon Civil Government, and obſerved to 

his Audience, that the natural World was 

in a perpetual circulation: Animals, ſaid 

he, who draw their ſuſtenance from the 

Earth, mix with that ſame Earth, and in 

their turn become Food for Vegetables, 

which again nouriſh the Animal kind: 

The Vapours that aſcend from this Globe 

deſcend back upon it in ſhowers: The 

Elements alternately prey upon each other: 

That which one part of nature loſeth a- 

nother gains, the ſum total remaining 

_— the ſame, being neither bigger 

nor leſſer, better nor worſe for all theſe 

inteſtine changes. Even ſo, ſaid this 

learned Profeſſor, the revolutions in the 

civil World are no detriment to Humane 

Kind, one part whereof riſes as the other 

falls, and wins by another's loſs. A Man 

therefore who thinks deeply, and hath an 

eye on the whole Syſteme, is no more a 

Bigot to Government than to Religion. 

He knows how to ſuit himſelf to occaſi- 

ons, and make the beſt of every event : For 

the reſt, he looks on all tranſlations of 

power and property from one hand to 

another with a philoſophic indifference. 

Our Lecturer concluded his diſcourſe with 

a moſt ingenious Analyſis of all FR | 
SRO | | an 
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and moral Virtues into their firſt princi- D1ar. 


ples and cauſes, ſhewing them to be meer 


faſhions, tricks of State, and illuſions on ——w— 


the Vulgar. LTS. We have been often 
told of the good effects of Religion and 
Learning, Churches and Univerſities: But 
I dare affirm, that a dozen or two inge- 
nious Men of our Se& have done more 
towards advancing real knowledge, by 
extemporaneous Lectures in the compaſs 
of a few years, than all the Eccleſiaſtics 
put together for as many Centuries, 
EU PH. And the Nation no doubt thrives 
accordingly; But, it ſeems, Crito, you 
have heard them diſcourſe. CRI. Upon 
hearing this and other Lectures of the 


ſame tendency, methought it was needleſs 
# toeſtabliſh Profeſſors for the Minute Phi- 


loſophy in either Univerſity, while there 


are ſo many ſpontaneous Eecturers in every 


corner of the Streets, ready to open Mens 
Eyes, and rub off their prejudices about 
Religion, Loyalty, and public Spirit, 


IF. If wiſhing was to any purpoſe, I 
cou'd wiſh for a Teleſco at might 


draw into my view things future in time, 
as well as diſtant in place. Oh! that 1 
cou'd but look into the next age, and be- 
hold what it is that we are preparing to be, 
the glorious harveſt of our Fran es, the 
ſpr cading of which hath produced a viſi- 
. 4 ble 
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DAI. ble tendency, in the Nation towards ſome- 
II. thing great and new. CRT. One thing I 
—r— dare ſay you wou'd expect to ſee, be the 
changes and agitations of the Public 
what they will, that is, every Free- 
thinker upon his legs. You are all Sons of 
Nature, who chearfully follow the fortunes 
of the common Maſs. L Y'S. And it muſt be 
owned we have a maxim, that each ſhou'd 
tale care of one. CRI. Alas, Lyſicles, 
you wrong yourown Character. You wou'd 
fain paſs upon the World and upon your 
ſelves for intereſted cunning Men: But can 
any thing be more diſintereſted than to ſa- 
crifice all regards to the abſtracted Specula- 
tion of Truth? Or can any thing be more 
void of all cunning than to publiſh your 
diſcoveries to the World, teach others to 
lay the whole game, and arm Mankind 

againſt your ſelyes? 


XXII. If a Man may venture to ſug- 


Wo ſo mean a thought as the love of their 
ountry, to Souls fired with the love of 
Truth, and the love of Liberty, and graſp- 
ing the whole extent of Nature, I wou'd 
humbly propoſe it to you, Gentlemen, to 
obſerve the caution practiſed by all other 
diſcoverers, projectors, and makers of ex- 
7 1 8 who never hazard all on the 
aſt trial. Would it not be prudent to ry 
; the 
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the ſucceſs of your principles on a ſmall DIA. 


model in ſome remote corner? For in- 


ſtance ſet up a Colony of Atheiſts ina 


Monomotapa, and ſee how it proſpers be- 
fore you proceed any further at home: 
Half a dozen Shipload of Minute Philo- 
ſophers might eaſily be ſpared upon ſo 
good a deſign. In the mean time, you 
Gentlemen, who have found out that there 
is nothing to be hoped or feared in another 
Life, that Conſcience is a Bugbear, that 
the bands of Government, and the cement 
of Humane Society are rotten things, to 
be diſſolved and crumbled into nothing, by 
the argumentation of every Minute Phi- 
loſopher, be ſo good as to keep theſe 
ſublime diſcoveries to your ſelves: Suffer 


us, our Wives, our Children, our Ser- 


vants and our Neighbours to continue in 
the Belief and way of Thinking eſta- 
bliſhed by the Laws of our Country. In 


# good carneſt, I wiſh you wou'd go try 


your experiments among the Hottentots or 
Turks. LYS. The Hottentots we think 
well of, believing them to be an unpreju- 
diced People; but ir is to be feared their 
diet and cuſtoms wou'd not agree with 
our Philoſophers: As for the Turks they 
are Bigots who have a notion of God and 
a reſpe& for Jeſus Chriſt. I queſtion 
whether it might be ſafe to venture among 

1 — chem 
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D1arT. them. CRI. Make your experiment 
II. chen in ſome other of Chriſtendom. 
LS. We hold all A Chriſtian Nati- 
' ons to be much under the power of preju- 
dice ; even our Neighbours the Dutch are 
too much prejudiced in favour of their 
Religion by Law eſtabliſhed, for a prudent 
Man to attempt innovations under their 
Government. Upon the whole it ſeems, we 
can execute our Schemes no where with 
ſo much ſecurity and ſuch profpe& of 
ſucceſs as at home. Not to lay t we have 
already made a good progreſs. Oh! That 
we cou'd but once ſee a Parliament of 
true, ſtaunch, libertine Free-thinkers | 
C RI. God forbid. I ſhou'd be ſorry to 
have ſuch Men for my Servants, not to 
ſay, for my Maſters. LTS. In that we 

— 55 | 


XXIII. But you will agree with me 
that the right way to come at this, was to 
begin with extirpating the prejudices of 
particular Perſons. We have carried on 
4 this work for many years with much art 
7 and induſtry, and at firſt with ſecrecy, 
working like Moles under ground, con- 
cealing our progreſs from the Public, and 
| our ultimate views from many, even of 

our own Proſelytes, blowing the Coals 
= berween polemical Divines, laying hold 
| | | MN 
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on and improving every incident, which Drar.. 
the paſſions and folly of Churchmen af- II. 
forded, to the advantage of our Sect. a. 
our principles obtained, we ſtill proceeded 
to farther inferences; and as our numbers 
multiplied, we gradually diſcloſed our 
ſelves and our Opinions ; where we are 
now I need not ſay. We have ſtubbed and 
weeded and cleared Humane Nature to 
that degree, that in a little time, leaving it 
alone without any labouring or teaching, 
you ſhall ſee natural and juſt Ideas ſprout 
forth of themſelves. CRI. Bur I have 
heard a man, who had lived long and ob- 
ſerved much, remark that the worſt and 
moſt unwholeſom weed was this ſame 
Minute Philoſophy. We have had, faid 
he, divers epidemical diſtempers in the 
State, but this hath produced of all others 
the moſt deſtructive Plague. Enthuſiaſm 
had its day, its effects were violent and ſoon 
over: This infects more quietly but 
ſpreads widely: The former bred a fever 
in the State, this breeds a conſumption 


fion alarms and puts the Public upon its 
defence, but a corruption of principles 
works its ruin more {lowly perhaps, but 
more ſurely. This may be illuſtrated by 
a Fable I ſomewhere met with in the 
writings of a $0775 Philoſopher, ſerting 


forth 
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B Diaz, forth the original of Brandy and Gun- 
1 II. wder, The Government of the North 
being once upon a time vacant, the 
Prince of the power of the air convened 
a Council in Hell, wherein upon compe- | 
tition between two Dæmons of rank, it 
was determined they ſhou'd both make 
trial of their abilities,and he ſhou'd ſucceed 
who did 8 yoo made his 
a ance in the e of Gunpowder, 
33 in that of Brand : 7 15 — 
was a declared Enemy and roared with a 
terrible noiſe, which made folks afraid, 
and put them on their guard: The other 

— 


bs 42.5. * wat - 


as a Friend and a Phyſician through 
the World, diſguiſed himſelf with Sweets 
and Perfumes and Drugs, made his way 
into the Ladys Cabinets, and the Apo- 
thecaries Shops, and under the notion of 
helping digeſtion, comforting the Spirits, 
and cheering the Heart, produced direct 
contrary effects; and having inſenſibly 
thrown great numbers of Humane Kind 
into a lingring but fatal decay, was found 
to people Hell and the Grave ſo faſt as 
to merit the Government which he till 
poſſeſſes. | 


XXIV. LYS. Thoſe who pleaſe may 
amuſe themſelyes with Fables and Alle- 
gcries, This is plain Enz//b; Liberty is th 

| | 90 
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good thing, and we are the ſupport of DTA. 
Liberty. CRI. To me it ſeems that II. 
Liberty and Virtue were made for ea 
other. If any Man wiſh to enflave his 
Country, nothing is a fitter preparative 
than Vice; and nothing leads to Vice ſo 
ſurely as Irreligion. For my part I cannot 
comprehend or find out, after having 
conſidered it in all lights, how this cry- 
ing down Religion ſhou'd be the effect of 
honeſt views towards a juſt and legal Li- 
| berty. Some ſeem to propoſe an indul- 
gence in Vice. Others may have in proſ- 
ct the advantages which needy and am- 
itious Men are uſed to make in the ruin 
of a State: One may indulge a pert petu- 
lant Spirit; another hope to be eſteemed 
among Libertines, when he wants wit to 
pleaſe or abilities to be uſeful. Bur, be 
Mens views what they will, let us examine 
what good your principles have done; 
who has been the better for the inſtruc- 
tions of theſe Minute Philoſophers ? Let 
us compare what we are in reſpe& of 
Learning, Loyalty, Honeſty, Wealth, 
Power and Public Spirit with what we 
have been. Free-thinking (as it is called) 
hath wonderfully grown of late years. Let 
us ſee what hath grown up with it, or 
what effects it hath produced. To make a 
catalogue of ills is diſagreeable; and the 
| : | only 
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DAI, only bleſſing it can pretend to is Luxury: 
II. 
—— World upon old Rome: That ſame Luxury 


That ſame bleſſing which revenged the 


that makes a Nation, like a diſeaſed 
pampered body, look full and fat with 
one foot in the Grave. LVS. You miſ- 
take the matter. There are no People 
who think and argue better about the 
public good of a State than our Sect; 
who have alſo invented many things tend- 
ing to that end, which we cannot as yet 
conveniently put in practice. CRI. But 
one point there is from which it muſt be 
owned the Public hath already received 
ſome advantage, which is the effect of 
your principles flowing from them, and 
ſpreading as they do; I mean that old 
Roman practice of Self-murder, which 
at once puts an end to all diſtreſs, ridding 


the World and themſelves of the miſera- 


ble. LTS. You were pleaſed before to 
make ſome reflexions on this Cuſtom, and 
laugh at the irreſolution of our Free- 
thinkers; But I can aver for matter of 
fact, that they have often recommended 
it by their 8 as well as arguments, 
and that it is ſolely owing to them that a 
practice, ſo uſeful and magnanimous, 
bach been taken out of the hands of Lu- 
natics, and reſtored to that credit among 
Men of ſenſe, which it anciently had. In 

| what? 
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whatever light you may conſider it, this D1 AL. 
is in fact a ſolid Benefit: But the beſt II. 
effect of our principles is that light and 


truth ſo viſibly ſhed abroad in the World. 
From how many prejudices, errors, per- 
plexities and contradictions have we freed 
the minds of our Fellow-Subjets? How 
many hard words and intricate abſurd 
notions had poſſeſſed the minds of Men 
before our Philoſophers appeared in the 
World? But now even Women and Chil- 
dren have right and ſound notions of 
things. What ſay you to this, Crito? CRI. 
I fay, with reſpect to theſe great advanta- 
ges of deſtroying Men and Notions, that I 
queſtion whether the Public gains as much 
by the latter as it loſeth by the former. 
For my own part I had rather my Wife 
and Children all believed what they had 
no notion of, and daily pronounced words 
without a meaning, than that any one of 
them ſhou'd cut his Throat, or leap out 
of a Window. Errors and nonſenſe as ſuch 
are of ſmall concern in the eye of the 
Public, which confider not the metaphy- 
fical truth of notions, ſo much as + +l 
tendency. they have to proc good or 
evil. Truth it ſelf is valued by the Pub- 
lic, as it hath an influence, and is felt in 
the courſe of Life. You may confute a 
whole ſhelf of School-men, and diſcover 

| many 
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Dr AT. many ſpeculative Truths, without any 
Ill. great merit towards your Country. But if 
— 1 am not miſtaken, the Minute Philoſo- 
ers are not the Men to whom we are 
moſt beholden for diſcoveries of that kind: 
This I ſay muſt be allowed ſuppoſing, 
what I by no means grant, your notions 
to be true. For, to fay plainly what I 
think, the tendency of your opinions is ſo 
bad, that no good Man can endure them, 
and your arguments for them ſo weak that 
no wiſe Man will admit them. LTS. 
Has it not been proved as clear as the Me- 
Tidian Sun, that the policer ſort of Men 
lead much happier lives, and ſwim in 
pleaſure ſince the ing of our Prin- 
ciples? But, not to re or inſiſt fur- 
ther on what has been fo amply deduced, 
I ſhall only add that the advantages flow- 
ing from them, extend to the tendereſt 
Age and the ſofter Sex: Our principles de- 
liver Children from terrors by night, and 
Ladies from ſplenetic hours by day. In- 
ſtead of theſe old faſhioned things, Prayers 
and the Bible, the grateful amuſements of 
Drams, Dice, and Billets-doux have ſuc- 
ceeded. The fair Sex have now nothing 
to do but dreſs and paint, drink and game, 
adorn and divert themſelves, and enter 
into all the ſweet Society of Life. C RI. 
I thought, Lyſicles, the argument 7 


8 
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you have not done with that point, let 


pleaſure had been exhauſted; but ſince Drar. 


us once more by Euphranor's rule caſt u 


the account of pleafure and pain, as cre- 
dit and debt under diſtinct Articles. We 
will ſet down in the life of your fine 
Lady, rich clothes, dice, cordials, ſcandal, 
late hou s againſt vapours, diſtaſte, remorſe, 
loffes at play, and the terrible diſtreſs of 
ill ſpent age increaſing every day; ſuppoſe 
no cruel accident of jealouſy, no madneſs 
or infamy of love, yet at the foot of the 
account you ſhall find that empty, fich 
gaudy, fluttering thing, not half ſo happy 
as a butterfly, or a graſhopper on a Sum- 
mer's day: And for a Rake or Man of 
pleaſure, the reckoning will be much the 
ſame, if you place liſtleſneſs, ignorance, 
rottenneſs, loathing, craving, quarrelling, 
and ſuch qualities or accompliſhments o- 
ver againſt his litrte circle of fleeting a- 
muſements, long woe againft momentary 
pleaſure; and if it be conſidered that, 
when Senſe and Appetite go off, though 
he ſeek refuge from his Conſcience in the 
Minute Philoſophy, yet in this you will 
find, if you ſift him*to the bottom, that 
he affects much, believes little, knows 
nothing. Upon which Lyfcles turning to 
me obſerved, that Crito might diſpute 
againſt fact if he pleaſed, but that every 
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II. 
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one muſt ſee the Nation was the merrier 
for their principles. True, anſwered 
Crito, we are a merry Nation indeed : 
Young Men laugh at the old; Children 
deſpiſe their Parents; and Subjects make 


a jeſt of the Government; happy effects of 


the Minute Philoſophy ! 


XXV. LYS. Infer what effects you 
pms that will not -make our principles 
eſs true. CR. Their truth is not what 
I am now conſidering. The point at pre- 
ſent is the uſefulneſs of your principles ; 
and to decide this point we need only 
take a ſhort view of them fairly propoſed 
and laid together: That there is no God 
or Providence ; that Man is as the Beaſts 


that periſh ; that his Happineſs as theirs 


conſiſts in obeying animal inſtincts, appe- 
tites and paſſions; that all ſtings of con- 
ſcience and ſenſe of guilt are prejudices 


and errors ofEducation ; that Religion is a 


State trick ; that Vice is beneficial to the 


Public; that the Soul of Man is corporeal 


and diſſolveth like a flame or vapour; 


that Man is a Machine actuated accord- 


ing to the Laws of motion; that conſe- 
quently he is no agent or ſubject of guilt; 
that a wiſe Man will make his own par- 
ticular individual intereſt in this preſent 
life, the rule and meaſure of all his 

| | A ̃ctions: 
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actions: Theſe and ſuch Opinions are, it DIAL! 


ſeems, the Tenets ofa Minute Philoſopher, 


| who is himſelf according to his . -V 
principles an Organ play'd on by ſenſible 
objects, a Ball bandied about by appetites, 
and paſſions ; fo ſubtle is he as to be able 
| to maintain all chis by artful reaſonings; 
ſo ſharp- ſighted and penetrating to the 
very bottom of things as to find out, that 
the moſt intereſted occult cunning is the only 
true wiſdom. To compleat his Charac- 
ter, this curious piece of Clockwork, ha- 
ving no principle of Action within it ſelf, 
and denying that it hath or can have any 
one Free Thought or Motion, ſets up for 
the Patron of Liberty, and earneſtly con- 
| trends for Free-thinking. Crito had no 
$ ſooner made an end, but Lyſicles addreſſed 
| himſelf ro Euphranor and me; Crito, 
} ſaid he, has taken a world of pains, but 
convinced me only of one ſingle point, 
| to wit, That I muſt deſpair of Convincing 
him. Never did I in the whole courſe of 


my life meet with a Man ſo deeply im- 
merſed in Prejudice; let who will pull 
him out for me. But I entertain better 
hopes of you. I can anſwer, faid I, for 
my ſelf, that my eyes and ears are al- 


| ways open to Conviction: I am attentive 


to all that paſſes, and upon the whole 
ſhall form, whether right or wrong, a 
Wi very 
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D1ar. very impartial judgment. Crito, ſaid 

II. Eupbranor, is a more enterprifing Man 

— chan I, thus to rate and lecture a Philo- 

ſopher. For my part, I always find it 

eaſier to learn than to teach. I ſhall 

therefore beg your aſſiſtance to rid me of 

ſome ſcruples about the tendency of your 

Opinions; which I find my ſelf unable 

to maſter, though never ſo willing. This 

done, though we ſhou'd not tread &xactly 

in the ſame ſteps, nor perhaps go the ſame 

road; yet we ſhall not run in all points 
diametrically oppoſite one to another. 


XXVI. Tell me now, Lyſicles, you who 
are a minute obſerver of things, whether 
a ſhade be more agreeable at morning or 
evening or noon-day. LYS. Doubtleſs 
at noon- day. EUPH. And what diſ- 
poſeth Men to reſt? LTS. Exerciſe. 
EUPH. When do Men make the greateſt 
fires? LTS. In :the coldeſt weather. | 
EUPH. And what creates a love for 
iced liquors? LTS. - Exceſſive heat. 
EU H. What if you raiſe a Pendulum | 
to a great height on one fide? LYS. It a 
will, when left to it ſelf, aſcend ſo much 8 
the higher on the other. EUPH. IÞ d 
- ſhou'd ſeem, therefore, that Darkneſs en- 
ſues from Light, Reſt from Motion, Heat 
from Cold, and in general that one Ex- 
; — : treme 
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treme is the conſequence of another. Dp ar. 


LYS. It ſhou'd ſeem ſo. EUPH. And 


doth not this obſervation hold in the wv 


civil as well as natural World? Doth 
not Power produce Licence, and Licence 
Power ? Do not Whigs make Tories, and 
Tories Whigs? Bigots make Atheiſts, and 
Atheiſts Bigots? LYS. Granting this to 
be true. EUPH. Will it not hence fol- 
low, that as we abhor Slaviſh Principles, 
we ſhou'd avoid running into Licentious 
ones? I am and always was a ſincere 
lover of Liberty, Legal Engh/h Liberty; 
which I eſteem a chief bleſſing, orna- 
ment, and comfort of Life, and the great 
Prerogative of an Engh/hman. But is it 


not to be feared, that upon the Nation's 


running into a Licentiouſneſs which hath 


| never been endured in any civilized Coun- 


try, Men feeling the intolerable evils of 


one extreme may naturally fall into the 


| other? You muſt allow, the bulk of Man- 


kind are not Philoſophers like you and 
Alcipbron. LVS. This I readily acknow- 


| ledge. EUPH. I have another ſcruple 


about the tendency of your Opinions. 
Suppoſe you ſhou'd prevail and deftroy 
this Proteſtant Church and Clergy: How 
cou'd you come at the Popiſh ? I am cre- 
dibly informed there is a great number 


of Emiſſaries of the Church of Rome 
i: L 2 diſ- 
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D1 ar. diſguiſed in England: who can tell what 


harveſt a Clergy ſo numerous, ſo ſubtle, 


and fo well furniſhed with arguments to 


work on vulgar and uneducated minds, 
may be able to make in a Country de- 
ſpoiled of all Religion, and feeling the 
want of it? Who can tell. whether the 
Spirit of Free-thinking ending with the 
Oppoſition, and the Vanity with the Diſ- 
tinction, when the whole Nation are alike 
Infidels, who can tell, I ſay, whether in 
ſuch a juncture the Men of Genius them- 
ſelves may not affect a new Diſtinction, 
and be the firſt converts to Popery ? 
LYS. And ſuppoſe they ſhou'd. : Between 
friends it wou'd be no great matter. Theſe 
are our maxims. In the firſt place we hold 
it wou'd be beſt to have no Religion at 
all. Secondly, we hold that all Religions 
are indifferent. If therefore upon trial we 
find the Country cannot do without a Re- 
ligion, why not Popery as well as another! 
I know ſeveral ingenious Men of our Sect, 
who, if we had a Popiſh Prince on the 
Throne, wou'd turn Papiſts to-morrow. 
This is a Paradox, but I ſhall explain it. 
A Prince whom we compliment with 
our Religion, to be ſure mult be grateful. 
EUPH. I underſtand you. But what be- 
comes of Free-thinking all the while! 
LYS. Oh! we ſhou'd have more than 

ever 
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ever of that, for we ſhou'd keep it all to D1 ar. 


our ſelves. As for the amuſement of re- 


II. 


railing it, the want of this wou'd be 


largely compenſated by ſolid advantages 
of another kind. EUVP H. It ſeems then, 
by this account, the Tendency you ob- 
ſerved in the Nation towards ſomething 
great and New proves a Tendency to- 


L wards Popery and Slavery. LIS. Miſ- 
take us not, good Euphranor. The thing firſt 


in our intention is Conſummate Liberty: 


; But if this will not do, and there muſt 


after all be ſuch things tolerated as Re- 
ligion and Government, we are wiſely 
willing to make the beſt of both. 
CRI. This puts me in mind of a thought 
I have often had, That Minute Philoſo- 
phers are Dupes of the Jeſuits. The 
two moſt avowed, profeſſed, buſy, pro- 
pagators of Infidelity in all companies, 
and upon all occafions, that I ever mer 
with, were both Bigotted Papiſts, and 
being both Men of conſiderable eſtares, 
ſuffered conſiderably on that ſcore; which, 


it is wonderful their Thinking Diſci- 


| ples ſhou'd never reflect upon. Hege- 
non, a moſt diſtinguiſhed Writer among 
the Minute Philoſophers, and Hero of 


the Set, I am well aſſured, was once a 
Papiſt, and never heard that he profeſ- 
ſed any other Religion. I know that 
| . many 
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Dirar. many of the Church of Rome abroad, 
E II. are pleaſed with the growth of Infideli- 
| ◻ ty among us, as hoping it may make 
way for them. The Emiſſaries of Rome 

are known to have perſonated ſeveral o- 

ther Sects, which from time to time 

have ſprung up amongſt us, and why 

not this of the Minute Philoſophers, of 

all others the beſt calculated to ruin both 
Church and State? I my ſelf have 
known a Jeſuit abroad talk among Eng- 

liſh Gentlemen like a Free-thinker. I 

am credibly informed, that Jeſuits, 
known to be ſuch by the Minute Philo- 
ſophers at home, are admitted into their 
Clubs: And I have obſerved them to 
approve, and ſpeak better of the Jeſuits, 
than 'of any other Clergy whatſoever, 
Thoſe who are not acquainted with the 
ſubtle Spirit, the refined Politics, and 
wonderful Oeconomy of that renowned 
Society, need only read the account gi- 
ven of them by the Jeſuit Inchofer, in 

his Book De Monarchia Solipſorum; and 
thoſe who are, will not be ſurprized 
they ſhou'd be able to make Dupes of 
our Minute Philoſophers: Dupes, I fay, 
for I can never think they ſuſpect they 
are only tools to ſerve the ends of cun- 
ninger Men than themſelves. They ſeem 

to me drunk and giddy with a falſe no- 
tion 


| p 
thought of his own. . But the day being 
now far ſpent, Alciphron propoſed to ad- 
{ journ the Argument till the following; 
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tion of Liberty, and ſpur'd on by this D1ar. - 
principle to make mad Experiments on II, 
their Country, they agree only in pullingg 


down all that ſtands in their way ; with- 
out any concerted Scheme, and without 
caring or knowing what to erect in its 
ſtead. To hear them, as I have often 
done, deſcant on the moral Virtues, re- 
ſolve them into Shame, then laugh at 
Shame as a weakneſs, admire the uncon- 
fined lives of Savages, deſpiſe all order 
and decency of Education, one wou'd 
think the intention of theſe Philoſophers 
was, when they had pruned and weeded 
the notions of their fellow- ſubjects, and 


g diveſted them of their Prejudices, to 
ſtrip them of their Clothes, and fill the 


country with naked Followers of. Nature, 
enjoying all the Privileges of Brutality. 


Here Crito made a pauſe, and fixed his 


eyes on Alciphron, who during this whole 
converſation had fate thoughtful and at- 
tentive, without ſaying a word, and 
with an air, one while diſſatisfied at what 
_ advanced, another, ſerene and 

caſed, ſeeming to approve ſome better 


when, ſaid he, I ſhall ſet matters on a 
new Foundation, and in ſo full and clear 
L 4 a 
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DAL, a Light, as, I doubt not, will give in- 
II. tire Satisfaction. So we changed the 
wWayned diſcourſe, and after a repaſt upon cold 
Proviſions, took a walk on the Strand, 


and in the cool of the evening returned 
wo Orito's, 
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The THIRD DIALOGUE. 


I. Alciphron's account of Honour. II. Cha- 
rafter and conduct of Men of Honour. 
III. Senſe of moral Beauty. IV. The 
Honeſtum or To %aAo0v of the ancients. 
V. Taſte for moral Beauty whether a ſure 
gnide or rule. VI. Minute Philoſophers 
raviſhed with the abſtra#t Beauty of Vir- 
tue. VII. Their . Virtue alone — 
refted and heroic, VIII. Beauty. 0 
ſenſible objects what and how perceived? 
IX. The idea of Beauty explained by 
Painting and Architefure. X. Beauty 
4M the ay Syſtem wherein it conſiſts. 

I. fuppoſers a Providence. XII. In- 
fluence of to wadey and To v 
XIII. Enthufiaſm of Cratylus * — 
with the e - of Ariſtotle. XIV. 
Compared with the Stoical principles. 
XV. Minute Philoſophers, therr talent 
for Raillery and Ridicule. XVI. The 
wiſdom of thoſe wha make virtue alone 
its own reward, © 


THE 


THE MinuTE- 


I, e HE following day as we fate 
round the Tea-table, in a 
2 2 Summer-Parlour which looks 

into the Garden, Alciphron 
after the firſt diſh turned down his cup, 
and reclining back in his Chair proceeded 
as follows. Above all the Sects upon earth 
it_is the peculiar Privilege of ours, not to 
be tied down by any Principles. While 
other Philoſophers profeſs a ſervile adhe- 
rence to certain Tenets, ours aſſert a noble 
freedom, differing not only one from ano- 
ther, but very often the ſame Man from 
himſelf. Which method of proceeding, 
beſide other advantages, hath this annexed 
to it, that we are of all Men the hardeſt 
to confute, You may, perhaps, confute a 

rticular Tenet, but then this affects only 

im who maintains it, and ſo long only 
as he maintains it. Some of our Sect 
dogmatize more than others, and in ſome 
more than other points. The Doctrine of 
the uſefulneſs of Vice is a point wherein 
we are not all agreed. Some of us are 
great admirers of Virtue. With others the 
points of Vice and Virtue are problemati- 
cal. For my own part, though I think 
the Doctrine maintained yeſterday by Ly- 


ficles an ingenious ſpeculation; yer, upon 


the whole, there are diversReaſons which 


incline 
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incline me to depart from it, and rather DIA L. 
to eſpouſe the Virtuous ſide of the queſtion; III. 
with the ſmalleſt, perhaps, but the moſt wo |} 
Contemplative and Laudable part of our 
Se. Ir ſeemeth, I fay, after a nice in- 
quiry and balancing on both ſides, that we 
ought to prefer Virtue to Vice; and that 
ſuch. preference wou'd contribute both to 
the public Weal, and the reputation of 
our Philoſophers. You are to know then, 
we have among us ſeveral that, without 
one grain of Religion, are Men of the 
niceſt Honour, and therefore Men of Vir- 
tue becauſe Men of Honour, Honour is a 
a noble unpolluted Source of Virtue, 
without the leaſt mixture of Fear, Inte- 
reſt or Superſtition, It hath all the advan- 
tages be 7 ps the evils which attend Re- 
ligion. Ir is the mark of a great and fine 
ſoul, and is to be found among Perſons of 
Rank and Breeding, It affects the Court, 
the Senate, and the Camp, and in general 
every Rendezvous of people of faſhion. 
EUPH. You ſay then that honour is the 
Source of Virtue. ALC. I do. EUP AH. 
Can a thing be the ſource of it ſelf? 
ALC. It cannot. EU P H, The Source, 
therefore, is diſtinguiſhed from that of 
which it is the Source. ALC. Doubtleſs. 
EUP H. Honour then is one thing and 
Virtue another. AI. C. I grant it. Virtu- 
0 tuous 
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DIA. ous actions are the effect, and Honour is 


the Source or Cauſe of that effect. EUPH. 


— Tell me. Is Honour the Will producing 


thoſe actions, or the final Cauſe for which 
they are produced, or right Reaſon which 
is their rule and limit, or the Obje& about 
which they are converſant ? Or do you by 
the word Honour underſtand a Faculty or 
Appetite ? All which are ſuppoſed, in one 
ſenſe or other, to be the Source of humane 
actions. ALC. Nothing of all this. 
E UP H. Be pleaſed then to give me ſome 
notion or definition of it. Alciphron having 
muſed a while anſwered, that he defined 
Honour to be a Principle of virtuous 


Actions. To which Eupbranor replied; 


if I underſtand it rightly the word Prin- 
ciple 1s. variouſly taken. Sometimes by 
Principles we mean the-parts of which a 
whole is compoſed, and into which it 
may be reſolved. Thus the Elements are 


ſaid to be principles of compound bodies. 


And thus words, ſyllables, and letters are 
the principles of Speech. Sometimes by 
Principle we mean a ſmall particular ſeed, 
the growth or gradual — of which 
doth produce an Organized Body, animal 
or vegetable, in its proper ſize and ſhape. 


Principles at other times are ſuppoſed to 


be certain fundamental Theorems in Arts 
and Sciences, in Religion and Politics. 
| Let 
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Let me know in which of theſe ſenſes, DAL. 
or whether it be in ſome other ſenſe III. 
that you underſtand this word, we 
you ſay, Honour is a Principle of Virtue. 
To this Alciphron replied, that for his 
part he meant it in none of thoſe ſenſes, but 
defined Honour to be a certain Ardour or 
Enthuſiaſm that glowed in the breaſt of a | 
gallant Man. Upon this, Euphranor ob- A 
ſerved, it was always admitted to put the | 
+ Definition in place of the thing defined. 

Is this allowed, ſaid he, or not? ALC. ; 
It is. EUP H. May we not therefore ſay, 
that a Man of Honour is a warm Man, 
or an Enthuſiaſt ? Alcipbron hearing this 
declared that ſuch exactneſs was to no 
purpoſe ; that Pedants, indeed, may diſ- 
pute and define, but cou'd never reach 
that high ſenſe of Honour, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the fine Gentleman, and was a 
thing rather to be felt than explained. 


II. Crito, perceiving that Alciphron 
cou'd not bear being preſſed any farther 
on that article, and willing to give ſome 
ſatisfaction to Euphranor, ſaid that of 
himſelf indeed he ſhould not undertake to 
explain ſo nice a point, but he wou'd re- 
tail to them part of a converſation he 
once heard between Nicander a Minute 
Philoſopher, and Menecles a Chriſtian, 


upon 
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upon the ſame ſubject, which was for 
ſubſtance as follows. M. From what 
principle are you Gentlemen virtuous ? 
N. From Honour. We are Men of Ho- 
nour. M. May not a Man of Honour de- 
bauch another's wife, or get drunk, or 
ſell a vote, or refuſe to pay his debts, 
without leſſening or tainting his Honour ? 
N. He may have the vices and faults 
of a Gentleman: But is obliged to pay 
debts of Henour, that is, all ſuch as are 
contracted by Play. M. Is not your Man 
of Honour always ready to reſent Affronts 


and engage in Duels? N. He is ready to 


demand and give Gentleman's ſatisfaction 
upon all proper occaſions. M. It ſhou'd 
ſeem by this account, that to Ruin 
tradeſmen, Break faith to one's own wife, 
Corrupt another Man's, Take bribes, Cheat 
the Public, Cut a Man's throat for a 
word, are all points confiſtent with your 
principle of Honour, N. It cannot be de- 
nied that we are Men of gallantry, Men 
of fire, Men who know the world, and 
all that. M. It ſeems therefore that Ho- 
nour among Infidels is like — a- 
mong Pirates: ſomething confined to 
themſelves, and which the Fraternity per- 
haps may find their account in, but every 
one elſe ſhou'd be conſtantly on his guard 
againſt, By this Dialogue, — 

Tito, 
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Crito, a Man, who lives out of the grand DTA. 
Monde, may be enabled to form ſome III. 
notion of what the world calls Ho- 
nour and men of Honour. EUPH. I 

muſt intreat you not to put me off with 
Nicander's opinion, whom I know nothing 

of, but rather give me your own judg- 

ment, drawn from your own obſervation 

upon Men of Honour. CR. If I muſt 
pronounce, I can very ſincerely aſſure you 

that by all I have heard or ſeen, I cou'd 

never find, that Honour, conſidered as a 
principle diſtin from Conſcience, Reli- 

gion, Reaſon, and Virtue, was more than 

an empty name. And I do verily believe, 

that thoſe who build upon that notion 

have leſs Virtue than other Men, and 

that what they have or ſeem to have is 

owing to Faſhion, (being of the reputable 

kind) if not to a Conſcience early imbued 

with religious principles, ' and afterwards 
retaining a Tincture from them without 
knowing it. Theſe two principles ſeem 

to account for all that looks like Virtue 

in thoſe Gentlemen. Your Men of Faſhion 

in whom animal life abounds, a fort of 

Bullies in Morality, who diſdain to have 

it thought they are afraid of Conſcience ; 

theſe deſcant much upon Honour, and 

affe& to be called Men of Honour, rather 

than conſcientious or honeſt Men, Bur, 
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DAI. by all that that I cou'd ever obſerve, 
III. chis ſpecious Character, where there is 
nothing of Conſcience or Religion under- 


neath, to give it life and ſubſtance, is no 
better than a meteor or painted cloud. 
EUP H. I had a confuſed notion that 
Honour was ſomething nearly connected 
with truth, and that Men of Honour were 
the greateſt enemies to all Hypocriſy, Fal- 
lacy, and Diſguiſe. CRI. So far from 
that, an Infidel who ſets up for the niceſt 
Honour ſhall, without the leaſt grain of 
Faith or Religion, pretend himſelf a 
Chriſtian, take any teſt, join in any act of 
worſhip, kneel, pray, receive the Sacra- 
ment to ſerve an intereſt. The ſame per- 
ſon, without any impeachment of his Ho- 
nour, ſhall moſt ſolemnly declare and pro- 
miſe in the face of God and the World, 
that he will love his Wite, and forſaking 
all others keep only to her, when at the 
ſame time it is certain, he intends never 
to perform one tittle of his vow; and 
convinceth the whole world of this as ſoon 
as he = her in his power, and her for- 
tune, for the ſake of which this Man of 
untainted Honour makes no ſcruple to 
cheat and lye. EUPH. We have a no- 
tion here in the Country, that it was of 
all things moſt odious, and a matter of 
much riſque and hazard, to give the Lye 

to 
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to a Man of Honour. CRI. It is very DIA TL. 


nue. He abhors to take the Lye but not to 
| well at;. 55 | 
III. Alciphron, having heard all this 


| with great compoſure of mind and coun- 


renance, ſpake as follows. You are not to 
think, that our greateſt ſtrength lies in 


our greateſt Number, Libertines and meer 
Men of Honour. No: we have among us 
Philoſophers of a very different character, 


III 
— 


Men of curious contemplation, not go- 
verned by ſuch groſs things as Senſe and 
Cuſtom, but of an abſtracted Virtue and 
ſublime Morals : and the leſs religious the 
more virtuous. - For Virtue of the high and 


diſintereſted kind no Man is ſo well qua- 
lified as an Infidel, it being a mean and 


ſelfiſh thing to be virtuous through fear or 


hope. The notion of a Providence and 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
may indeed tempt or ſcare Men of abject 


ſpirit into practices contrary to the natu- 


ral bent of their Souls; but will never 


produce a true and genuine Virtue. To go 


to the bottom of things, to analyſe Virtue 


into its firſt principles, and fix a ſcheme 


of Duty on its true baſis; you muſt un- 
derſtand, that there is an idea of Beau 
natural ro the mind of Man, This 


Men deſire, this 4 are pleaſed and | 


delighted 


— — — — — 
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DIA. delighted with for its own fake, purely 
III from an Inſtinct of Nature. A Man needs 
vo arguments to make him diſcern and 
approve what is Beautiful; it ſtrikes at 
firſt fight and attracts without a reaſon, 
And as this Beauty is found in the ſhape 
and form of corporeal things; fo allo is 
there analogous to it a Beauty of another 
kind, an order, a ſymmetry, and comeli- 
neſs in the moral world. And as the Eye 
perceiveth the one, ſo the Mind doth by a 
certain interior ſenſe perceive the other, 
which ſenſe, talent, or faculty is ever 
quickeſt and pureſt in the nobleſt Minds, 
Thus as by ſight I diſcern the Beauty of 
a Plant or an Animal, even ſo the mind 
apprehends the moral Excellence, the 
Beauty, and Decorum of Juſtice and 
Temperance. And as we readily pro- 
nounce a Dreſs becoming or an Attitude 
graceful, we can, with the ſame free un- 
tutored judgment, at once declare, whe- 
ther this or that Conduct or Action be 
comely and beautiful. To reliſh this kind 
of Beauty, there muſt be a delicate and 
fine Taſte: But where there is this natu- 
ral Taſte, nothing further is wanting, 
either as a principle to convince, or as 2 
motive to induce Men to the love of Vir- 
.tue. And more or leſs there is of this 
"Taſte. or ſenſe in every creature that hath 
| Reaſon. 
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Reaſon. All Rational Beings ate by DAL. 


nature ſocial. They are drawn one towards 


III. 


another by natural affections: they unit 


and incorporate into families, clubs, par- 


ties, and common wealths by mutual Sym- 
pathy. As by means of the ſenſitive Soul, 
our ſeveral diſtin& parts and members do 
conſent towards the animal Functions, and 


are connected in one Whole: even ſo; 
the ſeveral parts of theſe Rational Syſtems 


or Bodies Politic, by virtue of this moral 
or interior Senſe, - are held together, have a 
fellow-feeling, do ſuccour and protect each 
other, and jointly cooperate towards the 
ſame end. Hence that joy in Society, that 
propenſion towards doing good to our 
Kind; that gratulation and delight in bes 
holding the virtuous deeds of othet Men; 


or in reflecting on our own. By contem- 


plation of the fitneſs and order of the 


parts of a moral Syſtem, regularly ope- 


rating, and knit together by benevolent 
affections, the Mind of Man attaineth to 
the higheſt notion of Beauty, Excellence, 
and Perfection: Seiſed and rapt with this 
ſublime idea, our Philoſgphers do infinitely 
deſpiſe and pity, whoever ſþall propoſe or 
accept any other motive to Virtue. Intereſt 
is a mean ungenerous thing, deſtroying 
the merit of Virtue; and Falſhood of every 


kind is inconſiſtent with the genuine ſpirit 
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Dr Al. of Philoſophy, CRI. The Love there- 


III. 


fore that you bear to moral Beauty, and 


pour paſſion for abſtracted Truth, will 


not ſuffer you to think with patience of 
thoſe fraudulent Impoſitions upon Man- 
kind, Providence, the Immortality of the 
Soul, and a Future Retribution of rewards 


and puniſhments; which under the notion 


of promoting do, it ſeems, deſtroy all 
true Virtue, and at the ſame time contra- 
dict and diſparage your noble Theories, 
manifeſtly tending to the perturbation and 
diſquiet of Mens minds, and filling them 
wich fruitleſs hopes and vain terrors. 
ALC. Mens firſt Thoughts and natural 
Notions are the beſt in moral matters. And 
there is no need, that Mankind ſhou'd be 
reached, or reaſoned, or frightened into 

irtue, a thing ſo natural and congenial to 
every Humane Soul. Now if this be the 
caſe, as it certainly is, it follows that all 
the ends of Society are ſecured without 


Religion, and that an Infidel bids fair to 


be the moſt virtuous Man, in a true, ſub- 
lime and heroic Senſe. 


IV. EUPH. O Alciphron, while you 
talk, I feel an affection in my ſoul like 
the trembling of one lute, upon ſtriking 
the uniſon ſtrings of another. Doubtleſs 


there is a Beauty of the mind, a Charm in 


Virtue 


p, 
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Virtue, a Symmetry and Proportion in the Dx ar, 
moral world. This moral Beauty was III. 
known to the ancients by the name of ww 
Honeſtum or To x«Xov. And in order to 
know its force and influence, it may not 

be amiſs to _— what it was under- 

ſtood to be, and what light it was placed 

in by thoſe who firſt conſidered it, and 

gave it a name: To xaAvy according to 
Ariſtotle is the erawetoy or laudable, ac- 
cording to Plato it is the q or wPEAmoer, 
pleafant or profitable, which is meant 

with reſpect to a reaſonable mind and its 

true intereſt, Now I wou'd fain know 
whether a mind, which conſiders an 
action as laudable, be not carried beyond 

the bare action it ſelf, to regard the opi- 

nion of others concerning it? ALC. It 

is. EUPH. And whether this be a ſuf- 
ficient - ground or principle of Virtue, for 

a Man to a& upon, when he thinks him- 

ſelf removed from the eye and obſerva- 

tion of every other intelligent Being ? 
ALC. It ſeems not. EUP H. Again, I ask 
whether a Man who doth a thing pleaſant 

or profitable as ſuch, might not be ſuppo- 

ſed to forbear doing it, or even to do the 
contrary, upon the proſpe& of greater 
pleaſure or profit? ALC. He might. 

E UP H. Doth it not follow from hence, 

that the Beauty of Virtue or To xaAoy, in 

2 4 K.3.-: either 
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DTA. either Ariſtotle's or Plato's ſenſe, is not a 
III. ſufficient principle or ground, to engage 
— ſenſual and worldly-minded Men in the 


practice of it? ALC. What then? 
E UP H. Why chen, it will follow that 
Hope of reward and Fear of puniſhment 
are highly expedient, to caſt the balance 
of pleaſant and profitable on the fide of 
virtue, and thereby very much conduce to 
the benefit of Humane Society, Alcipbron 
upon this appealed ; Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
you are witneſſes of this unfair proceed- 
ing of Euphranor, who argues againſt us, 
from explications given by Plato and 
Ariſtotle of the Beauty of Virtue,which are 
things we have nothing to ſay to; the 
Philoſophers of our Sect abſtracting from 
all Praiſe, Pleaſure, and Intereit, when 
they are, enamoured and tranſported with 
that ſublime Idea. I beg pardon, replied 
Euphranor, for ſuppoſing = Minute Phi- 
loſophers of our days think like thoſe 
ancient Sages. But you muſt tell me, Al- 
ciphron, ſince you do not think fit, to adopt 
the ſenſe of Plato or Ariſtotle, what ſenſe 
It is in which you underſtand the Beauty 
of Virtue? Define it, explain it, make me 
to underſtand your meaning, that ſo we 
may argue about the ſame thing, without 
ay we can never come to a conclu- 
Ion. 


v. ALC. 


3 
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V. ALC. Some things are better un- D1ar. 
derſtood by definitions and deſcriptions, III. 
but I have always obſerved that thoſe who 
wou'd define, explain, and difpute about 
this point, make the leaſt off it. Moral 
Reauty is of ſo peculiar and abſtracted a 
nature, ſomething ſo ſubrile, fine, and fu- 
gacious, that it will not bear being hand- 
led and inſpected, like every groſs and 
common ſu gu 3 will, — 

me, if I ſtand upon my Philoſophic 
iberty ; and chooſe * to intrench my 
ſelf, within the general and indefinite 
ſenſe, rather than, by entering into a pre- 
ciſe and particular lication of this 
Beauty, perchance loſe fight of it, or give 
you ſome hold whereon to cavil, and infer, 
and raiſe doubts, queries, and difficulties 
about a point as clear as the Sun when ng 
body reaſons upon it. EU PH. How fay 
you, Alciphron, is that notion cleareſt 
when it is not conſidered ? AL C. I fay 
it is rather to be felt than underſtood, a 
certain je ne ſfay quoy. An object, nat of 
the diſcurſive faculty, but of a peculiar 
| ſenſe which is properly called the moral 
ſenſe, being adapted to the perception of 
moral Beauty, as the Eye to colours, or 
the Ear to ſounds. EUPH. That Men 
| have certain inſtinQive Senſations or Paſ- 

| ſions from nature, which make them 
e - e amiable 
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DTA. amiable and uſeful to each other, I am 


clearly convinced. Such are a Fellow-feel- 


wy— ing with the diſtreſſed, a Tenderneſs for 


our offspring, an Affection towards our 
friends, our neighbours, and our country, 
an Indignation againſt things baſe, cruel, 
or unjuſt, Theſe Paſſions are implanted in 
the Humane Soul, with ſeveral other 
fears and appetites, averſions and deſires, 
ſome of which are ſtrongeſt and * 
moſt in one mind, others in another. 
Shou'd it not therefore ſeem a very uncer- 
tain guide in morals, for a Man to fol- 
low his paſſion or inward feeling? and 
wou'd not this rule infallibly lead diffe- 
rent Men different ways, according to 
the prevalency of this or that appetite or 
paſſion? ALC. I do not deny it. EUPH. 
And will it not follow from hence, that 
Duty and Virtue are in a fairer way of 
being practiſed, if Men are led by Reaſon 
and judgment, balancing low and ſen- 
ſual pleaſures with thoſe of a higher 
kind, comparing preſent lofles with future 
gains, and the uneaſineſs and diſguſt of 
every Vice with the delightful practice of 
the oppoſitę Virtue, and the pleaſing re- 
flexions and hopes which attend it? Or 
can there be a ſtronger motive to Virtue, 
than the ſhewing that conſidered in all 
lights it is every Man's true intereſt ? 
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VI. ALC. I tell you, Euphranor, we Drar. 
contemn the Virtue of that Man, who III. 
computes and deliberates, and muſt have 
a reaſon for being virtuous. The refined 
Moraliſts of our Se& are raviſhed and 
tranſported with the abſtra& Beauty of 
Virtue. They diſdain all forinſecal mo- 
tives to it; and love Virtue only for Vir- 
tue's fake, Oh Rapture] Oh Enthuſiaſm! 
Oh the Quinteſſence of Beauty ! Methinks 
I cou'd dwell for ever on this Contem- 
plation : But rather than entertain my 
ſelf, I muſt endeavour to convince you. 
Make an experiment on the firſt Man 

ou meet. Propoſe a villanous or un- 
foſt action. Take his firſt ſenſe of the 
matter, and you ſhall find he deteſts ir. 
He may, indeed, be afterwards miſled by 
Arguments or overpowered by Temptation, 
but his original unpremeditated and ge- 
nuine thoughts are juſt and orthodox, How 
can we account for this but by a moral 
ſenſe, which, left to it ſelf, hath as quick 
and true-a perception of the Beauty and 
Deformity of Humane Actions, as the Eye 
hath of Colours? EUPH. May not this 
be ſufficiently accounted for, by Con- 
ſcience, Affection, Paſſion, - Education, 
Reaſon, Cuſtom, Religion, which princi- 
ples and habits, -for ought I know, may 
he what you metaphorically call a 2 
| | ; Senſe. 
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DIA. ſenſe. ALC. What I call a moral ſenſe is 


ſtrictly, properly, and truly ſuch, and in 


kind different from all thoſe things you 


enumerate. It is whatall men have though 
all may not obſerve it. Upon this Eupbra- 
nor ſmiled and ſaid, Alciphron has made 
diſcoveries where I leaſt expected it. For, 
ſaid he, in regard to every other point, I 
ſhou'd hope to learn from him, but for 
the knowledge of my ſelf, or che faculties 
and powers of my own mind, I ſhou'd 
have looked at home. And there I might 
have looked long enough, without finding 
this new talent, which even now after be- 
ing tutored I cannot comprehend. For 
Alciphron, IJ muſt needs ſay, is too Sublime 
and Ænigmatical upon a point, which of 
all others ought to be moſt clearly under- 
ſtood. I have often heard that your deepeſt 
adepts and oldeſt profeſſors in ſcience are 
the obſcureſt. Lyficles is young and ſpeaks 
plain. Wou'd he but favour us with his 
ſenſe of this point, it might perhaps prove 
more upon a level with my apprehenſion. 


VII. Lyficles ſhook his head, and in a 
grave and earneſt manner addreſſed the 
Company. Gentlemen, ſaid he, Alciphron 
ſtands upon his own legs. I have no part 
in theſe refined notions he is at preſent en- 
gaged to defend. If I muſt fubdue my 
- ;"y paſſions, 
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paſſions, abſtract, contemplate, be ena- DIA. 
moured of Virtue; in a word, if I muſt III. 
be an Enthuſiaſt, I owe ſo much deference woo 
to the laws of my Country, as to chooſe 
being an Enthuſiaſt in their way. Be- 
ſides, it is better being ſo for ſome end than 
for none. This Doctrine hath all the ſolid 
inconveniences, without the amuſing 
hopes and proſpects of the Chriſtian. ALC. 
I never counted on Lyficles for my Second 
in this point; which after all doth not need 
his aſſiſtance or explication. All ſubjects 
ought not to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner. The way of Definition and Divi- 
ſion is dry and pedantic. Beſides, the 
ſubject is ſometimes too obſcure, ſometimes 
too ſimple for this method. One while 
we know too little of a point, another 
too much, to make it plainer by diſcourſe. 
CRI. To hear Alc:phron talk, puts me in j 
mind of that Ingenious Greek, who ha- 
ving wrapt a mans brother up in a cloak, 
asked him whether he knew that perſon ? 
being ready, either by keeping on, or pul- 
ling off the cloak, to confute his anſwer 
whatever it ſhou'd be. For my part I be- 
lieve, if matters were fairly ſtated, that 
| rational ſatisfaction, that peace of mind, 
that inward comfort, and conſcientious 
joy, which a good Chriſtian finds in god 
! actions, wou'd not be found to fall = 
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DIA. of all the Ecſtaſy, Rapture, and Enthuſiaſm 
III. ſuppoſed to be the effect of that high and 
w— undeſcribed principle. In earneſt can any 
Ecſtaſy be higher, any Rapture more affect- 
ing, than that which ſprings from the love 
of God and Man, from a Conſcience void 
of offence, and an inward diſcharge of 
Duty, with the ſecret delight, truſt, and 
hope that attends it? ALC. O Eupbra- 
nor, we Votaries of Truth do not envy, 
but pity, the groundleſs joys and miſtaken 
hopes of a Chriſtian. And, as for Con- 
ſcience and rational Pleaſure, How can we 
allow a Conſcience without allowing a 
vindictive Providence? Or how can we ſup- 
poſe, the charm of Virtue conſiſts in any 
pleaſure, or benefit attending virtuous ac- 
tions, without giving great advantages to 
the Chriſtian Religion, which, it ſeems 
excites its believers to Virtue by the high- 
eſt Intereſts and Pleaſures in reverſion: 
Alas! ſhou'd we grant this, there wou'd 
be a door opened to all thoſe ruſtyDeclaim- 
ers upon the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of the 
great points of Faith, the Immortality of 
the Soul, a Future State, Rewards and 
Puniſhments, and the like exploded Con- 
ceits; which, according to our ſyſtem and 
principles, may perhaps produce a low, 
pular, intereſted kind of Virtue, bur 
muſt abſolutely deſtroy and extinguiſh it in 
the ſublime and heroic ſenſe, 
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vn. EUPH. What you now ſay is DIAL. 


very intelligible: I wiſh I underſtood your 


main principle as well, ALC. And are 


you then in earneſt at a loſs? Is it poſſible 
you ſhou'd have no notion of Beauty, or 
that having it you ſhou'd not know it to 
be amiable, amiable I ſay, in it ſelf, and 
for it ſelf? EUPH. Pray tell me, Alci- 
pbron, are all mankind agreed in the no- 
tion of a beauteous face? ALC. Beauty 
in Humane Kind ſeems to be of a more 
mixt and various nature; foraſmuch as 
the paſſions, ſentiments, and qualities of the 
Soul being ſeen through and blending with 
the features, work differently on different 
minds, as the ſympathy is more or leſs, 
But with regard to other things is there no 
ſteady principle of Beauty? Is there upon 
th a Humane mind without the idea of 
order, harmony, and proportion? EUPH, 
O Alciphron, it is my weakneſs that TI am 


apt to be loſt and bewildered in abſtracti- 


ons and generalities, but a 1 thing 
is better ſuited to my faculties. I find it 
eaſy to conſider and keep in view the ob- 
jets of ſenſe, let us therefore try to difſ- 
cover what their Beauty is, or wherein it 
conſiſts ; and ſo, by the help of theſe ſen- 
ſible things, as a ſcale or ladder, aſcend to 
moral and intellectual Beauty. Be pleaſed 
then to inform me, what it is we call 
Beauty 
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III. 


yn pleaſes. EUPH. There is then _ in 
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Every one knows Beauty is that which 


the {ſmell of a Roſe, or the taſte of an 
Apple. ALC. By no means. Beauty is, 
to ſpeak properly, perceived only by the 
eye. EUPH. It cannot therefore be defi- 
ned in general that which pleaſeth. ALC. 


I grant it cannot. EUPH. How then 


ſhall we limit or define it ? Alciphron, after 
a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, that Beauty conſiſted in 
a certain ſymmetry or proportion pleaſing 
to the eye. EUPH. Is this proportion one 
and the-ſame in all things, or is it different 
indifferent kinds of things? ALC. Different 
doubtleſs: The proportions of an Ox wou'd 
not be beautiful in a Horſe, And we may 
obſerve alſo in things inanimate, that the 


Beauty of a Table, a Chair, a Door, con- 


fiſts in different proportions. EUP H, 
Doth not this proportion imply the rela- 


tion of one thing to another? ALC. It 


doth. EUPH. And are not theſe relations 


founded in ſize and ſhape? ALC. They 


are. EUPH. And to make the propor- 
tions juſt, muſt not thoſe mutual relations 


of ſize and ſhape in the parts be ſuch, as 


ſhall make the whole compleat and perfect 
in its kind? ALC. I grant they muſt. 
EUP H. Is not a thing ſaid to be perfect 


in its kind, when it anſwers the end for 


which 
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which it was made? ALC. Ir is. EUPH. Dias. 


The parts, therefore, in true proportions 


muſt be fo related, and adjufted to one 


another, as that they may beſt conſpire to 
the uſe and operation of the whole. ALC. 
It ſeems ſo. EUPH. But the comparing 
Parts one with another, the conſidering 
them as belonging to one Whole, and the 
referring this whole to its uſe or end, 
ſhau'd ſeem the work of Reaſon : Shou'd 
it not? ALC. It ſhou'd. EUPH. Pro- 
portions therefore are nor, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
08, perceived by the ſenſe of Sight, but 
only by Reaſon through the means of 
ele. ALC. This I grant. EUPH. Con- 
ſequently Beauty, in your ſenſe of it, is 
an object, not of the eye, but of the 
mind. AL C. It is. EUPH. The Eye, 
therefore, alone cannot fee that a Chair 
is handſom, or a Door well proportioned, 
ALC. It ſeems to follow ; but I am nor 
clear as to this point. EUPH. Let us ſes 
if there be any difficulty in it. Cou'd the 
Chair you fit on, think you, be reckon'd 
well proportioned or handſom, if it had 


not ſuch a height, breadth, wideneſs, and 


was not ſo far reclined as to afford a con- 
venient ſeat? ALC. It coud nat. EUPH. 
The Beauty, therefore, or Symmetry of a 
Chair cannot be apprehended but by know 
ing its uſe, and comparing its figure _ | 

| rc 
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DIA. that uſe, which cannot be done by the Eye 
III. alone, but is the effect of Judgment. It 
we js therefore, one thing to ſee an Object, 
and another to diſcern its Beauty. ALC. 

I admit this to be true. 


IX. EUPH. The Architects judge a 
Door to be of a beautiful Proportion, 
when its height is double of the breadth. 
But if you ſhou'd invert a well- proportio- 
n'd Door making its breadth become the 
height, and its height the breadth, the fi- 
gure would till be the ſame, but without 
that Beauty in one Situation, which it had 
in another. What can be the cauſe of this, 
but that in the forementioned Suppoſition, 
the Door wou'd not yield a convenient en- 
trance to Creatures of a Humane Figure ? 
But, if in any other part of the Univerſe, 
there ſhou'd be 


ry - 


ſuppoſed rational animals 
of an inverted Stature, they muſt be fup- I 1 
poſed to invert the Rule for Proportion of l 
Doors; and to them that wou'd appear 
beautiful, which to us was diſagrecable, t 
ALC. Againſt this I have no Objection. t 
EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, is there not d 
ſomething truly decent and beautiful in 
Dreſs? ALC. Doubtleſs there is. EUPH. 
Are any likelier to give us an Idea of this 
Beauty in Dreſs, than Painters and Sculp- 
tors, whoſe proper buſineſs and ſtudy it 


15, 
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is, to aim at graceful Repreſentations? D1ar. 
ALC. I believe not. EUPH. Let us then III. 
examine the Draperies of the great Ma 


ſters in theſe Arts: How, for inſtance, 
they uſe to clothe a Matron or a Man of 
Rank. Caſt an eye on thoſe Figures (ſaid 
he, pointing to ſome Prints after Raphael 
and Guido, that hung upon the Wall) what 
appearance, do you think, an Enghfh 
Courtier or Magiſtrate, with his Gothic, 
ſuccinct, plaited Garment, and his full- 
bottom'd Wig, or one of our Ladies in her 
unnatural Dreſs pinched, and ſtiffened, 
and enlarged with Hoops and Whale-bone 
and Buckram, muſt make, among thoſe 
Figures ſo decently clad in Draperies that 
fall into ſuch a variety of natural, eaſy, 
and ample Folds, that appear with ſo much 
dignity and ſimplicity, that cover the 
Body without encumbering it, and adorn 
without altering the Shape? ALC. Truly 
I think they muſt make a very ridiculous 
appearance. _EUPH. And what do you 
think this proceeds from? Whence is. it 
that the Eaſtern Nations, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, naturally ran into the moſt 
becoming Dreſſes, while our Gothic Gen- 
try, after ſo many Centuries racking their 
Inventions, mending, and altering, - and 
improving, and whirling about in a per- 
petual rotation of Faſhions, have never 

N yet 
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DIA. yet had the luck to ſtumble on any that was 
| III. not abſurd and ridiculous? Is it not from 
Hg hence, that inſtead of conſulting Ute, 
Reaſon, and Convenience, they abandon 
themſelves to irregular Fancy, the unnatural 
Parent of Monſters? Whereas the Anci- 
ents, conſidering the uſe and end of Dreſs, 
made it ſubſervient to the Freedom, Eaſe, 
and Convenience of the Body, and, ha- 
ving no Notion of mending or changing 
the natural Shape, they aimed only at 
ſhewing it with decency and advantage. 
And, if this be ſo, are we not to conclude 
that the Beauty of Dreſs depends on its 
ſubſerviency to certain Ends and Uſes? 
ALC. This appears to be true. EUPH, 
This ſubordinate relative nature of Beauty, 
perhaps will be yet plainer, if we exa- 
mine the reſpective Beauties of a Horſe 
and a Pillar. Virgil's Deſcription of the 


former is, 


- 


| * Ali ardua cervix, 
Argutumgque caput, brevis alvus, obeſague terga, 
Luxuriatque toris animoſum pettus, 


Now I wou'd fain know, whether the per- 
fections and uſes of a Horſe may not be 
reduced to theſe three points, Courage, 
Strength, and Speed; and whether each of 
the Beauties enumerated doth not occaſion, 
or betoken, one of theſe Perfections: 

| After 
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After the ſame manner, if we inquire in-D TAL. 
to the Parts and Proportions of a beautiful III. 
Pillar, we ſhall perhaps find them anſwer wwe 
to this ſame Idea. Thoſe who have con- 

ſidered the Theory of Architecture, tell 

us*, the Proportions of the three Grecian 

Orders were taken from the Humane Body, 

| as the moſt beautiful and perfe& Produc- 
ton of Nature. Hence were derived thoſe 

[ graceful Ideas of Columns, which had a 


Character of Strength without clumſineſs, 
or of Delicacy without weakneſs. Thoſe 
© beautiful Proportions were, I ſay, taken 
s originally from Nature which, in her 
ö Creatures, as hath been already obſerved, 
1, referreth them to ſome end, uſe, or deſign. 
Y, The Gonfiezza alſo, or ſwelling, and the 
a- diminution of a Pillar, is it not in ſuch 


proportion as to make it appear ſtrong and 
light at the ſame time? In the ſame manner 
muſt not the whole Entablature, with its 
Projections be ſo proportioned, as to ſeem 
great but not heavy, light but not little, 
inaſmuch as a Deviation into either ex- 
treme wou' d thwart that reaſon and uſe of 
Things, wherein their Beauty is founded, 
and to which it is ſubosdinate? The En- 
tablature and all its Parts and Ornaments; 
Architrave, Freeze, Cornice, Triglyphs, 


* See the learned Patriarch of Aquileia's Commentary 
on Vierwvins, |, 4. c. 1. * 
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DI AL. Metopes, Modiglions, and the reſt, have 


each an uſe or appearance of uſe, in giving 


— firmneſs and union to the Building, in pro- 


tecting it from the Weather, and caſting 
off the Rain, in repreſenting the Ends of 
Beams with their intervals, the production 
of Rafters, and ſo forth. And if we con- 
ſider the graceful Angles in Frontiſpieces, 
the Spaces between the Columns, or the 
Ornaments of their Capitels, ſhall we not 
find, that their Beauty riſeth from the ap- 
pearance of Uſe, or & imitation of natu- 
ral Things, whoſe Beauty 1s originally 
founded on the ſame Principle ? which is, 
indeed, the grand diſtinction between Græ- 
cian and Gothic Architecture, the latter 
being fantaſtical, and for the moſt part 
founded neither in Nature nor in Reaſon, 
in Neceſſity nor Uſe, the appearance of 
which accounts for all the Beauty, Grace, 
and Ornament of the other. CRI. What 
Eupbranor has ſaid confirms the Opinion I 
always entertained, that the Rules of Ar- 
chitecture were founded, as all other Arts 
which flouriſhed among the Greeks, in 
Truth, and Nature, and good Senſe. But the 
Ancients, who, from a thorough conſide- 
ration of the Grounds and Principles of 
Art, formed their Idea of Beauty, did not 
always confine themſelves ſtrictly to che 
fame Rules and Proportions; But, when- 
21 ever 
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ever the particular Diſtance, Poſition, Ele- DI AL. 
vation, or Dimenſion of the Fabric or its III. 
Parts ſeemed to require it, made no ſcruple 
to depart from them, without deſerting the 
original Principles of Beauty, which go- ! 
verned whatever Deviations they made. 
This latitude or licence might not, per- 
haps, be ſafely truſted with moſt modern 
Architects, who in their bold Sallies ſeem 
to act without aim or deſign, and to be 
governed by no Idea, no Reaſon or princi- 
ple of Art, but pure Caprice, joined with 
a thorough contempt of that noble Sim- 
plicity of the Ancients, without which 
there can be no unity, gracefulneſs, or 
grandeur in their Works ; which of con- 
ſequence muſt ſerve only to disfigure and 
» W diſhonour the Nation, being ſo many Mo- 
f numents to future Ages of the opulence 
5 and ill taſte of the preſent; which, it is 
go be feared, wou'd ſucceed as wretchedly, 
I W and make as mad work in other Affairs, 
- W were Men to follow, inſtead of rules, 
G IWF precepts and models, their own taſte and 
n WF firſtchoughts of Beauty. ALC.I ſhou'd now, 
ie methinks, be glad to ſee a little more di- 
c- ſtinctly the uſe and tendency of this Digreſ- 
of F fion upon Architecture. E UP H. Was 
ot F not Beauty the very thing we inquired 
he after? ALC. It was. EUPH. What 
n. think you, „ can the * 
| of 
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of a thing pleaſe at this time, and in this 
place, which pleaſed two thouſand Years 
ago, and two thouſand Miles off, with- 
out ſome real principle of Beauty? ALC, 
It cannot. EUPH. And is not this the 
caſe with reſpect to a juſt piece of Archi- 
tecture ? ALC. No body denies it. EUPH. 
Architecture, the noble Offspring of judg- 
ment and fancy, was gradually formed in 
the moſt polite and knowing Countries of 
Aſia, Egypt, Greece, and Italy. It was 
cheriſhed and eſteemed by the moſt flou- 
riſhing States, and moſt renowned Princes, 
who with vaſt expence improved and 
brought it to perfection. It ſeems, above 
all other Arts, peculiarly converſant about 
Order, Proportion, and Symmetry, May it 
not therefore be ſuppoſed on all accounts, 
moſt likely tohelp usto ſomerationalNotion 
of the je ne /gay quoy in Beauty? And, 
in effect, have we not learned from this 
Digreſſion, that as there is no Beauty with- 
out Proportion, ſo Proportions are to be 
eſteemed juſt and true, only as they are 
relative to ſome certain uſe or end, their 


Aptitude and Subordination to which end 


is, at bottom, that which makes them 
pleaſe and charm ? ALC, I admit all this 
to be true. | 


X, EUPH 
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X. EUPH. According to this Doctrine, D1 ar. 
I wou'd fain know what Beauty can be III. 
found in a moral Syſtem, formed, connec- —v— 


ted and governed by Chance, Fate, or any 
other blind unthinking Principle; foraſ- 
much as without thought there can be no 
end or defign, and without an end there 
can be no uſe, and without uſe there is no 
aptitude or fitneſs of Proportion, from 
whence Beauty ſprings? ALC. May we 
not ſuppoſe a certain vital Principle of 
Beauty, Order, and Harmony diffuſed 
throughout the World, without ſuppoſing 
a Providence inſpecting, puniſhing, and 
rewarding the moral Actions of Men? 
Without ſuppoſing the Immortality of the 
Soul, or a Life to come, in a word, 
without admitting any part of what is 
commonly called Faith, Worſhip, and 
Religion? CRI. Either you ſuppoſe this 
Principle intelligent, or not intelligent: If 
the latter, it is all one with Chance or 
Fate which was juſt now argued againſt: 
If the former, let me intreat Alczphron to 
explain to me, wherein conſiſts the Beauty 
of a moral Syſtem, with a ſupreme Intel- 
ligence at the head of it, which neither 
protects the innocent, puniſhes the wicked, 
nor rewards the virtuous? To ſuppoſe in- 
deed a Society of rational Agents acting 
under the Eye of Providence, concurring | 
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DIAI. in one defign to promote the common be- 
III. nefit of the whole, and conforming their 
e Actions to the eſtabliſhed Laws and Order 
of the Divine Parental Wiſdom: Wherein 
each particular Agent ſhall not conſider 
himſelf apart, but as the Member of a 
great City, whoſe Author and Founder is 
God: In which the Civil Laws are na 0- 
ther, than the Rules of Virtue, and the 
Duties of Religion : And where every one's 
true Intereſt is combined with his Duty: 
To ſuppoſe this wou'd be delightful; on 
this Suppoſition a Man need be no Stoic 
or Knight-errant, to account for his Vir- 
tue. In ſuch a Syſtem Vice is Madneſs, 
Cunning is Folly, Wiſdom and Virtue are 
the ſame thing, where, notwithſtanding 
all the crooked Paths and By-roads, the 
wayward Appetites and Inclinations of 
Men, ſovereign Reaſon is ſure to reform 
whatever ſeems amiſs, to reduce that 
which is devious, make ſtraight that which 
is crooked, and in the laſt Act wind up 
the whole Plot, according to the exacteſt 
Rules of Wiſdom and Juſtice. In ſuch a 
Syſtem or Society, governed by the wiſeſt 
precepts, enforced by the higheſt rewards 
and diſcouragements, it is delightful to 
conſider, how the regulation of Laws, the 
diſtribution. of Good and Evil, the aim of 
moral Agents, do all conſpire in due Sub- 
- | ordination 
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ordination to promote the nobleſt End, to DIA. 
wit, the compleat Happineſs or Well-be- III. 
ing of the whole. In contemplating the 
Beauty of ſuch a moral Syſtem, we may 
cry out with the Pſalmiſt, Very excellent 
Things are ſpoken of thee, thou City of Gad. 


XI. In a Syſtem of Spirits, ſubordinate 
to the Will, and under the Direction, of 
the Father of Spirits, governing them by 
Laws, and conducting them by Methods 
ſuitable to wiſe and good Ends, there will 
be great Beauty. But in an incoherent, 
fortuitous Syſtem, governed by Chance, 
or in a blind Syſtem governed by Fate, or 
in any Syſtem where Providence doth not 
preſide, how can Beauty be, which cannot 
be without order, which cannot be with- 
out deſign? When a Man is conſcious 
that his Will is inwardly conformed to 
the Divine Will, producing Order and 
Harmony in the Univerſe, and conducting 
the whole by the juſteſt Methods to the 
beſt End: This gives a beautiful Idea. But j 
on the other hand, a Conſciouſneſs of Vir- | 
tue overlooked, neglected, diſtreſſed by 
Men, and not regarded or rewarded by , 
God, ill-uſed in this World, without Hope | 
or Proſpe& of being better uſed in ano- 
ther, I wou'd fain know, where is the 
Pleaſure of this Reflexion, where is the 

| Beauty 
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D1AL. Beauty of this Scene? Or how cou'd any 
III. Man, in his Senſes, think the ſpreading 
t=r— ſuch Notions the way to ſpread or propa- 
gate Virtue in the World? Is it not, I be- 
ſeech you, an ugly Syſtem in which you 
can ſuppoſe no Law and prove no Duty, 
wherein Men thrive by Wickedneſs and 
ſuffer by Virtue ? Wou'd it not be a diſ- 
agreeable Sight to ſee an honeſt Man 
peeled by Sharpers, to ſee virtuous Men 
injured and deſpiſed while Vice triumph'd? 
An Enthuſiaſt may entertain himſelf with 
Viſions and fine Talk about ſuch a Syſ- 
tem ; but when it comes to be conſidered 
by Men of cool Heads, and cloſe Reaſon, 
I believe they will find no Beauty nor Per- 
fection in it; nor will it appear, that ſuch 
a moral Syſtem can poſſibly come from the 
ſame Hand, or be of a piece with the na- 
. tural, throughout which there ſhines fo 
much Order, Harmony, and Proportion. 
ALC. Your Diſcourſe ſerves to confirm 
me in my Opinion. You may remember, 
I declared, that touching this Beauty of 
Morality in the high Senſe, a Man's firſt 
Thoughts are beſt; and that, if we pre- 
tend to examine, and inſpect, and reaſon, 
we are in danger to loſe fight of it. That 
in Fact there is ſuch a chin cannot be 
doubted, when we confider that in theſe 
Days ſome of our Philoſophers have : 
1 | hig 
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high Senſe of Virtue, without the leaſt DT AL. 
Notion of Religion, a clear Proof of the III. 
Uſefulneſs and Efficacy of our Principles! Se 


XII. CRI. Not to diſpute the Virtue 
of Minute Philoſophers, we may venture 
to call its Cauſe in queſtion, and make a 
doubt, whether it be an inexplicable En- 
thuſiaſtic Notion of Moral Beauty, or ra- 
ther, as to me it ſeems, what was already 
aſſigned by Euphranor, Complexion, Cuſ- 
tom, and Religious Education ? Bur, al- 
lowing what Beauty you pleaſe to Virtue 
in an Irreligious Syſtem, 1t cannot be leſs 
in a Religious, unleſs you will ſuppoſe 
that her Charms diminiſh as her Dow 
increaſeth. The Truth 1s, a Believer hat 
ail the Motives from the Beauty of Virtue 
in any ſenſe whatſoever that an Unbeliever 
can poſſibly have, beſides other Motives 
which an Unbeliever hath not. Hence it 
is plain, thoſe of your Sect, who have 
Moral Virtue, owe it not to their peculiar 
Tenets, which ſerve only to leſſen the 
Motives to Virtue. Thoſe therefore, who 
are good, are leſs good, and thoſe who are 
bad are more bad, than they wou'd have 
e been were they Believers. EUPH. To 
0 me it ſeems, thoſe heroic infidel Inamora- 
2 to's of abſtracted Beauty are much to be 
5 pitied, and much to be admired, Lyfieles 
h | hearing 
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DIA. hearing this, ſaid with ſome Impatience; 


III. 


Gentlemen, You ſhall have my whole 


Thoughts upon this Point plain and frank. 


All that is ſaid about a Moral Senſe, or 
Moral Beauty, in any ſignification, either 
of Alciphron or Euphranor, or any other, 
I take to be at bottom meer Bubble and 
Pretence. The x and the mperov, the 
beautiful and the decent, are Things out- 
ward, relative, and ſuperficial, which have 
no Effect in the dark, but are ſpecious 
Topics to diſcourſe and exſpatiate upon, 
as ſome formal Pretenders of our Sec, 
though in other Points very Orthodox, are 
uſed to do. But ſhou'd one of them get 
into Power, you wou'd find him no ſuch 
Fool as Euphranor imagines. He wou'd 
ſoon ſhew he had found out, that the 
Love of one's Country is a Prejudice: 
That Mankind are Rogues and Hypocrites, 
and that it were Folly to ſacrifice one's ſelf 
for the ſake of ſuch : That all Regards 
center in this Life, and that, as this Life 
is to every Man his own Life, it clearly 
follows that Charity begins at Home. Be- 
nevolence to Mankind is perhaps pretend- 


ed, but Benevolence to himſelf is practiſed 


by the Wiſe. The livelier ſort of our Phi- 
loſophers do not ſcruple to own theſe 
Maxims; and as for the graver, if they 
are true to their Principles, one may —— 
| What 
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what 3 muſt think at the Bottom. D1 ar. 
atever may be the Effect of III. 
pure Theory upon certain ſelect Spirits, of . 
a 


CRI. 


culiar Make, or in ſome other Parts 
of the World, I do verily think that in 
this Country of ours, Reaſon, Religion, 
Law, are all together little enough to 
ſubdue the Outward to the Inner Man; and 
that it muſt argue a wrong Head and weak 
Judgment to ſuppoſe, that without-them 


| Men will be enamoured of the golden 
Mean. To which my Countrymen per- 


| haps are leſs inclined than others, there 


being in the Make of an Engliſb Mind a. 


certain Gloom and Eagerneſs, which car- 


ries to the fad Extreme; Religion to Fa- 
naticiſm ; Free- thinking to Atheiſm ; Li- 


| berty to Rebellion: Nor ſhou'd we ven- 


ture to be governed by Taſte, even in mat- 
ters of leſs Conſequence. The Beautiful in 


Dreſs, Furniture, and Building, is, as Eu- 


pbranor hath obſerved, ſomething real and 


well grounded: And yet our Engliſb do not 


find it out of themſelves, What wretched. 
Work do they and other Northern People: 
make, when they follow their own Taſte. 
of Beauty in any of theſe Particulars, in- 
ſtead of acquiring the true, which is to 
be got from ancient Models and the Prin- 
ciples of Art, as in the Caſe of Virtue from 


great Models and Meditation, fo far as 
natu- 
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D1AL. natural Means can go? But in no Caſe is 

III. it to be hoped, that 7s xaXoy will be the 

leading Idea of the many, who have quick 

| Senſes, ſtrong Paſſions, and groſs Intel- 
lets. 


XIII. ALC. The fewer they are, the 
more ought we eſteem and admire ſuch 
Philoſophers, whoſe Souls are touched and 
tranſported with this ſublime Idea. CRI. 
But then one might expect from ſuch Phi- 
loſophers, ſo much good Senſe and Phi- 
lanthropy, as to keep their Tenets to them- 
ſelves, and conſider their weak Brethren, 
who are more ſtrongly affected by certain 
Senſes and Notions of another kind, than 
that of the Beauty of pure diſintereſted 
Virtue. Cratylus, a Man prejudiced againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, of a crazy Conſtitu- 
tion, of a Rank above moſt Mens Ambition, 
and a Fortune equal to his Rank, had lit- 
tle Capacity for ſenſual Vices, or Tempta- 
tion to diſhoneſt ones. Cratylus having 
talked himſelf, or imagined that he had 
talked himſelf, into a Stoical Enthuſiaſm 
about the Beauty of Virtue, did, under 
the Pretence of making Men heroically 
virtuous, endeavour to deſtroy the Means 
of making them reaſonably and humanl 
ſo: A clear Inſtance, that neither Birch 
nor Books nor Converſation can introduce 

a Know- 
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a Knowledge of the World into a conceited Dr ar. 


Mind, which will ever be its own Object, 


and contemplate Mankind in its own Mir 


rour! ALC. Cratylus was a Lover of 
Liberty, and of his Country, and had a 
mind to make Men incorrupt and virtuous, 
upon the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted 
Principles. C RI. His Conduct ſeems juſt 
as wiſe, as if a Monarch ſhou'd give out, 
that there was neither Jay] nor Executioner 
in his Kingdom to enforce the Laws, but 
| that it wou'd be beautiful to obſerve them, 
and that in ſo doing Men wou'd taſte the 
| pure Delight which reſults from Order 
and Decorum. ALC. After all, is it not 
| true that certain ancient Philoſophers, 
of great Note, held the ſame Opinion with 
Cratylus, declaring that he did not come 
up to the Character, or deſerve the Title 
of a good Man, who practiſed Virtue for 
the ſake of any thing but its own Beauty? 
CRI. I believe, indeed, that ſome of the 
Ancients faid ſuch Things as gave Occa- 
fion for this Opinion. Ar:/totle * diſtin- 
guiſheth between two Characters of a good 
Man, the one he calleth ayabes, or ſimply 
good, the other x<Ac xxya20, from whence 
the Compound Term xanax yada, which 
cannot, perhaps, be render'd by any one 
Word in our Language. But his Senſe 1s 
Ethic. ad Eudemum, lib. 9, cap. ult. 
tt plainly 
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DTA. plainly this: «ya0os he defineth to be that 
III. an to whom the good Things of Nature 
are good; for, according to him, thoſe 
Things, which are vulgarly eſteemed the 
reateſt Goods, as Riches, Honours, Power, 

and bodily Perfections, are indeed good 

by Nature, but they happen nevertheleſs to 

be hurtful and bad to ſome Perſons, upon 

the account of evil Habits: Inaſmuch as 
neither a Fool, nor an unjuſt Man, nor an 
Intemperate can be at all the better for the 

Uſe of them, any more than a ſick Man 

for uſing the Nouriſhment proper for thoſe 

who are in Health. But »a>os. xx yas; 

is that Man in whom are to be found all 
Things worthy and decent and laudable, 
purely as ſuch, and for their own fake, 

and who practiſeth Virtue from no other 
Motive but the ſole Love of her own in- 

nate Beauty. That Philoſopher obſerves 
likewiſe, that there is a certain political 
Habit, ſuch as the Spartans and others 

had, who thought Virtue was to be valued 

and practiſed on account of the natural 
Advantages that attend it. For which 
Reaſon be adds, They are indeed good 


Men, but they have not the xaAaxuyabic, 
or ſupreme conſummate , Virtue, From 
hence it is plain that, according to Ariſtotle, 
a Man may be a good Man withour believ- 


ing Virtue its own Reward, or being only 
moved 
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moved to Virtue by the Senſe of Moral D1 ar- 
Beauty. It is alſo plain, that he diſtin- III. 
guiſheth the political Virtues of Nations, 


which the Publick is every where con- 
cerned to maintain, from this ſublime and 
ſpeculative kind. It might alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that his exalted Idea did conſiſt 
with ſuppoſing a Providence which in- 


ſpects and rewards the Virtues of the 
| beſt Men. For faith he in another Place *, 


if the Gods have any Care of Humane 


Affairs, as it appears they have, it ſhou'd 


ſeem reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they are moſt 
delighted with the moſt excellent Nature, 
and moſt approaching their own, which is 
the Mind, and that they will reward thoſe 


| who chiefly love and cultivate what is 


moſt dear to them. The ſame Philoſopher 
obſeryes +, that the Bulk, of Mankind are 
not naturally diſpoſed to be awed by 
Shame, but by Fear ; nor to abſtain from 
vicious Practices, on account of their De- 
formity, but only of the Puniſhment 
which attends them. And again |, he tells 
us that Youth, being of it ſelf averſe from 
Abſtinence and Sobriety, ſhou'd be under 
the Reſtraint of Laws regulating their 
Education and Employment, and that the 
lame Diſcipline ſhou'd be continued even 
after they became Men. For which, faith 
Ad Nicom, l. 10. c. $8. Þ Ibid. c. 9. f Ibid. 
O he, 
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Dat. he, we want Laws, and, in one word, for 
III. the whole ordering of Life, inaſmuch as 
— the Generality of Mankind obey rather 
Force than Reaſon, and are influenced ra- 

ther by Penalties than the Beauty of Vir- 

tue; Sni » Ty xa)yv. From all which 

it is very plain, what Ariſtotle wou'd have 
thought of thoſe, who ſhou'd go abour to 

leflen or deſtroy the Hopes and Fears of 
Mankind, in order to make them virtuous on 

this ſole Principle of the Beauty of Virtue. 


XIV. ALC. But, whatever the Stagi- 
rite and his Peripatetics might think, is it 
not certain the Stoics maintained this Doc- 
trine in its higheſt Senſe, aſſerting the 

Beauty of Virtue to be all- ſufficient, that 
Virtue was her own Reward, that this 
alone cou'd make a Man happy, in ſpight 
of all thoſe Things which are vulgarly 
eſteemed the greateſt Woes and Miſeries of 
Humane Life? And all this they held at 
the fame time that they believed, the Soul 
of Man to be of a corporeal Nature, and 
in Death diſſipated like a Flame or Vapour. 

CRI. It muſt be owned, the Stoics ſome- 
rimes talk, as if they believed the Morta- 
lity of the Soul. Seneca in a Letter of his 
to Lucius, ſpeaks much like a Minute 
Philoſopher, in this Particular. But in 
ſeveral other Places, he declares himſelf of 


a clear 
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a clear contrary Opinion, affirming that DAL. 


the Souls of Men after Death mount aloft 


into the Heavens, look down upon Earth, www 


entertain themſelves with the Theory of 
celeſtial Bodies, the Courſe of Nature, 
and the Converſation of wiſe and excel- 
lent Men, who having lived in diftant 
Ages and Countries upon Earth, make one 
Society in the other World. It muſt alfo 
be acknowledged, that Marcus Antoninus 
ſometimes ſpeaks of the Soul as periſhing, 
or diflolving into its Elementary Parts : 
But it is to be noted, that he diſtinguiſherh 
three Principles in the Compoſition of 
Humane Nature, the c, Yun, vas, * 
Body, Soul, Mind, or as he otherwiſe ex- 
preſſeth himſelf, ozpua, Tvepariuy and 
nysornoy, Fleſh, Spirit, and governing 
Principle. What he calls the 4uyy, or 
Soul, containing the brutal Part of our 
Nature, is indeed repreſented as a Com- 
pound diſſoluble, and actually diffolved 
by Death: But the v8, or To 1y£wonxoy, the 
Mind or ruling Principle he held to be of 
a pure celeſtial Nature, Feb ATIGTATHE 
a Particle of Gad, which he ſends back 
intire to the Stars and the Divinity. Be- 
ſides, among all his magnificent Leſſons 
and ſplendid Sentiments, upon the Force 
and Beauty of Virtue, he is poſitive as to 
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D1 AL. the Being of God, and that not meerly as 
III. a plaſtic Nature, or Soul of the World, 
WM but in the ſtri& Senſe of a Providence in- 
. and taking care of Humane At- 

airs *, The Stoics therefore, though their 

Style was high, and often above Truth and 
Nature, yet, it cannot be ſaid, that they 

ſo reſolved every Motive to a virtuous Life 

into the ſole Beauty of Virtue, as to en- 
deavour to deſtroy the Belief of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul and a diſtributive 
Providence. After all, allowing the diſin- 
tereſted Stoics (therein not unlike our mo- 

dern Quietiſts) to have made Virtue its 

own ſole Reward, in the moſt rigid and 
abſolute Senſe, yet what is this to thoſe 

who are no Stoics ? If we adopt the whole 
Principles of that Sect, admitting their 
Notions of Good and Evil, their cele- 

brated Apathy, and, in one word, ſetting 

up for compleat Stoics, we may poſſibly 
maintain this Doctrine with a better Grace; 

at leaſt it will be of a piece and conſiſtent 

with the whole. But he who ſhall bor- 

row this ſplendid Patch from the Stoics, 

and hope to make a Figure by inſerting it 

in a Piece of modern Compoſition, ſea- 

ſoned with the Wit and Notions of theſe 
Times, will indeed make a Figure, but 


Mare. Antonin. I. 2. $. 11, 


perhaps 
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perhaps it may not be in the Eyes of a DIAL. 
wiſe Man the Figure he intended. | Pp 
— 
XV. Though it muſt be owned, the 
preſent Age is very indulgent to 1 
thing that aims at profane Raillery; whic 
is alone ſufficient to recommend any fan- 
taſtical Compoſition to the Public. Vou 
may behold the Tinſel of a modern Au- 
thor paſs upon this knowing and learned 
Age for good Writing; affected Strains 
for Wit; Pedantry for Politeneſs; Obſcu- 
rities for Depths; Ramblings for Flights; 
the moſt aukward Imitation for original 
Humour; and all this upon the ſole Merit 
of a little artful Profaneneſs. AL C. Every 
one is not alike pleaſed with Writings of 
Humour, nor alike capable of them. It 
is the fine Irony of a Man of Quality, 
That certain Reverend Authors, who 
* can condeſcend to Lay-wit, are nicely 
qualified to hit the Air of Breeding and 
© Gentility, and that they will in time, no 
doubt, refine their Manner to the Edifi- 
cation of the polite World; who have 
© been ſo long ſeduced by the way of Rail- 
* lery and Wit.“ The Truth is, the vari- 
ous Taſte of Readers requireth various 
; Kinds of Writers. Our Sect hath pro- 
vided for this with great Judgment. To 
proſelyte the graver ſort we have certain 
9 5 mm Pros 
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DIA. profound Men at Reaſon and Argument. 
III. For the Coffee-houſes and Populace we 
— have Declaimers of a copious Vein. Of 
ſuch a Writer it is no Reproach to fay, 
uit lutulentus; he is the fitter for his 
Readers. Then, for Men of Rank and 
Politeneſs we have the fineſt and wittieſt 
Railleurs in the World, whoſe Ridicule is 
the ſure Teſt of Truth. EUPH. Tell 
me, Alciphron, are thoſe ingenious Railleurs 
Men of Knowledge? ALC. Very know- 
ing. EUPH. Do they know for Inſtance 
the Copernican Syſtem, or the Circulation 
of the Blood? ALC. One wou'd think 
you judged of our Sect, by your Country 
Neighbours : There is no body in Town 
but knows all thoſe Points. EU PH. You 
believe then Antipodes, Mountains in the 
Moon, and the Motion of the Earth. 
ALC. We do. EUPH. Suppoſe, five 
or {ix Centuries ago, a Man had main- 
tained theſe Notions among the beaux 
Eſprits of an Engliſb Court; how do you 
think they would have been received ? 
ALC. With great Ridicule. EUPH. 
And now it wou'd be ridiculous to ridicule 
them. ALC. It wou'd. EUPH. But 
Truth was the ſame then and now. ALC. 
It was. EUPH. It ſhou'd ſeem, there- 
fore, that Ridicule is no ſuch fovereign 
Touchſtone and Teſt of Truth, as _ 
| | Gentle- 


© 
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Gentlemen imagine. AL C. One thing Drar. 
we know: Our Raillery and Sarcaſms gall III. 


CNI. There is another thing it may be 
worth your while to know : That Men in 
a Laughing Fit may applaud a Ridicule, 
which ſhall appear contemptible when 
they come to themſelves; witneſs the Ri- 
dicule of Socrates by the Comic Poet, the 
Humour and Reception it met with no 
more proving that, than the ſame will 
yours, to be juſt, when calmly conſidered 
by Men of Senſe. ALC. After all, thus 
much is certain, our ingenious Men make 
Converts by deriding the Principles of Re- 
ligion. And, take my word, it is the moſt 
ſucceſsful and pleaſing Method of Convic- 
tion. Theſe Authors laugh Men out of 
their Religion, as Horace did out of their 
Vices; Admiſſi circum præcordia ludunt, 
But a Bigot cannot reliſh or find out their 
Wit, 


XVI. CRI. Wit without Wiſdom, if 
there be fach a thing, is hardly worth 
finding. And as for the Wiſdom of theſe 
Men, it is of a kind fo peculiar one may 
well ſuſpect it. Cicero was a Man 
Senſe, and no Bigot, nevertheleſs he makes 
Scipio own himſelf much more vigilant 
and vigorous in the Nace of Virtue, from 

O 4 ſup- 


the black Tribe, and that is our Comfort... 
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D1 AL. ſuppoſing Heaven the Prize * . And he in- 
III. troduceth Cato declaring, he wou'd never 
have undergone thoſe virtuous Toils for 
the Service of the Public, if he had 
thought his Being was to end with this 
Life F. ALC. I acknowledge Cato, Sci- 
pio, and Cicero, were very well for their 
Times, but you muſt pardon me, if I do 
not think they arrived at the high con- 
ſummate Virtue of our modern Free- 
thinkers. EUPH, It ſhou'd ſeem then 
that Virtue flouriſheth more than ever 
among us. ALC. It ſhou'd. EUPH. 
And this abundant Virtue is owing to the 
Method taken by your profound Writers 
to recommend it. ALC. This I grant. 
E UP H. But you have acknowledged, 
that the Enthuſiaſtic Lovers of Virtue are 
not the many of your Sec, but only a few 
ſelect Spirits. To which Alciphron making 
no Anſwer, Crito addreſſed himſelf to Eu- 
hranor : To make, ſaid he, a true Eſti- 
mate of the Worth and Growth of mo- 
dern Virtue, you are not to count the vir- 
tuous Men, but rather to conſider the qua- 
lity of their Virtue. Now you muſt 
know, the Virtue of theſe refined Theo- 
riſts is ſomething ſo pure and genuine, 
that a very little goes far, and is in truth 
invaluable. To which that reaſonable in- 
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tan kind, can bear no proportion. EUPH. 


Tell me, Alciphron, are there not Diſeaſes 


of the Soul, as well: as of the Body ? 
ALC. Without doubt. EUPH. And 
are not thoſe Diſeaſes vicious Habits ? 
ALC. They are. EUPH. And, as 
bodily Diſtempers are cured by Phyſic, 
thoſe of the Mind are cured by Philoſo- 
phy ; are they not? ALC. I acknow- 
ledge it. EUPH. It ſeems, therefore, 
that Philoſophy is a Medicine for the Soul 
of Man. ALC. It is. EUPH. How 
ſhall we be able to judge of Medicines, or 
know which to prefer ? Is it not from the 
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III. 
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Effects wrought by them? ALC. Doubt- 


leſs, EUV PH. Where an Epidemical Diſ- 
temper rages, ſuppoſe a new Phyſician 
ſhou'd condemn the known eſtabliſhed 
Practice, and recommend another Method 
of Cure, wou'd you not, in proportion as 
the Bills of Mortality increaſed, be tempt- 
ed to ſuſpect this new Method, notwith- 
ſanding all the plauſible Diſcourſe of its 
Abettors? ALC. This ſerves only to a- 
muſe and lead us from the queſtion, CRI. 
It puts me in mind of my Friend Lampro- 
cles, who needed but 6ne Argument againſt 
Infidels. I obſerved, ſaid he, that, as In- 
fidelity grew, there grew Corruption of 
every kind, and new Vices. This ſimple 
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D1ar. Obſervation on matter of Fact was fufti. it - 
III. cient to make him, notwithſtanding the 
HS Remonſtrance of ſeveral ingenious Men, 
imbue and ſeaſon the Minds of his Chil- 
dren betimes with the Principles of Reli- 
gion. The new Theories, which our acute 
Moderns have endeavoured to ſubſtitute in 
place of Religion, have had their full 
Courſe in the prefent Age, and produced 
their Effect on the Minds and Manners of 
Men. That Men are Men is a ſure 
Maxim: But it is as ſure that Eng/i/bmen 
are not the ſame Men they were; whether 
better or worſe, more or leſs virtuous, I 
need not fay. Every one may fee and 
judge. Though, indeed, after Ariſtides 
had been baniſhed, and Socrates put to 
death at Athens, a Man, without being a 
Conjurer, might gueſs what the Beauty of 
Virtue cou'd do in England, But there is 
now neither room nor occafion for gueſ- 
ſing. We have our own Experience to 
open our Eyes; which yet if we continue 
to keep ſhut, till the Remains of religious 
Education are quite worn off from the 
Minds of Men, it is to be feared we ſhall 
then open them wide, not to avoid, but 
to behold and lament our Ruin. A LC. 
Be the Conſequences what they will, I 
can never bring my ſelf to be of a mind 
with thoſe, who meaſure Truth by Con- | 
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venience. Truth is the only Divinity that DIA. 
I adore. Wherever Truth leads I ſhall III. 
follow. EUPH. You have then a Paſ - 


ſion for Truth? ALC. Undoubtedly, 
EUPH. For all Truths? ALC. For all. 
EUPH. To know or to publiſh them ? 
ALC. Both. EUPH. What! wou'd 
ou undeceive a Child that was taking 
Phyſic ? Wou'd you officiouſly fer an Ene- 
my right, that was making a wrong At- 
tack? Wou'd you help an enraged Man 
to his Sword? ALC. In ſuch Caſes, 
common Senſe directs one how to behave. 
EUP UH. Common Senſe, it ſeems then, 
muſt be conſulted whether a Truth be fa- 
lutary or hurtful, fit ro be declared or 


| concealed, ALC. How! you wou'd 


have me conceal and ſtifle the Truth, 
and keep it to my felf? Is this what 
you aim at? EUPH I only make a 
plain Inference from what you grant. As 
for my ſelf, I do not believe your Opi- 
nions true. And although you do, you 
ſhou'd not therefore, if you wou'd appear 
conſiſtent with yourſelf, think it neceſſary 
or wiſe to publiſh hurtful Truths. What 
Service can it do Mankind to leſſen the 
Motives to Virtue, or what Damage to in- 
creaſe them? ALC. None in the World. 
But I muſt needs ſay, I cannot reconcile 
the received Notions of a God and Pro- 

vidence 
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pP. vidence to my Underſtanding, and my Na- 
4 III. ture abhors the Baſeneſs of conniving at ill % 
* 2 Falſhood. EUPH. Shall we therefore | 


— 


appeal to Truth, and examine the Reaſons 
by which you are withheld from believ- 
ing theſe Points? AL C. With all my 
Heart, but enough for the preſent. We 
will make this the Subject of our next 
Conference, 
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The FOURTH DIALOGUE. 


I. Prejudices concerning a Deity. II. Rules 


laid down by Alciphron to be obſerved in 
proving a God. III. What Sort of Proc 

he expects. IV. Whence we collect the 
being of other Thinking Individuals. 
V. The ſame Method à fortiori proves the 
Being of God. VI. Alciphron's ſecond 
Thoughts on this Point. VII. God ſpeaks 
to Men. VIII. How Diſtance is per- 


ceived by Sight. IX. The proper Objects 


of Stght at no Diſtance. X. Lights, 
Shades and Colours variouſly cs 
form a Language. XI. The Signification 
of this Language learned by Experience. 
XII. God explaineth himſelf to the Eyes 
of Men by the arbitrary Uſe of ſenſible 
Signs. XIII. The Prejudice and two- 
fold Aſpect of a Minute Philoſopher. 
XIV. God preſent to Mankind, informs, 
admoniſhes, and diretts them in a ſenſible 
Manner. XV. Admrable Nature and 
Uſe of this viſual Language. XVI. Mi- 
nute Philoſophers content to admit a God 
in certain Senſes, XVII. Opinion of 


Jome who hold that Knowledge and * i= 
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DiAar. dom are not properly in God. XVIII. Dan. 
gerous Tendency of this Notion. XIX. Irs 
Original. XX. The Senſe of Schoolmen 
agen it. XXI. 1 or Uſe of the 
erms Analogy and Analogical explained: 
Analogical Perfections of God miſunder- 
food. XXII. God intelligent, wiſe, and 
in the proper Senſe of the Words, 
XXIII. Ochection from Moral Evil con- 
fidered. XXIV. Men argue from their 
donn Defects againſt a Deity. XXV. Re. 
ligious Worſhip reaſonable and expedient. 


SHS ARLY the next Morning, as 
I looked out of my Window, 
1 faw Alciphron walking in 
SR the Garden with all the 
Signs of a Man in deep 
Thought. Upon which I went down to 
him. Mferiphron, ſaid I, this early and 
rofound Meditation puts me in no ſmall 
Fright. How ſo ! Becauſe I ſhou'd be 
forry to be convinced there was no God. 
The Thought of Anarchy in Nature is to 
me more ſhocking than in Civil Life; in- 
aſmuch as Natural Concerns are more im- 
portant than Civil and - the Baſis of all 
others. I grant, replied Alciphron, that 
ſome Inconvenience may poſſibly follow © 
from diſproving a God, but as to what you I | 
fay of Fright and Shocking, all that 3 no- 
thing 
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thing but Prejudice, meer Prejudice. Men Dr ar. 
frame an Idea or Chimera in their own Ty. 
Minds, and then fall down and worſhip it. 


Notions govern Mankind, bur of all No- 
tions, that of God's governing the World 
hath taken the deepeſt Root and ſpread 
the fartheſt: It is therefore in Philoſophy 
an heroical Atchievement to diſpoſſeſs this 
imaginary Monarch of his Government, 
and baniſh all thoſe Fears and Spectres 
which the Light of Reaſon alone can diſpel, 
Non radii ſolis, non lucida tela diei 
Diſcatiunt, ſed Nature ſpecies ratioque®. 

My Part, faid I, ſhall be to ſtand by, as I 
have hitherto done, and take Notes of all 
that pafſeth during this memorable Event, 
while a Minute Philoſopher not fix Foot 
high attempts to dethrone the Monarch of 
the Univerſe. Alas! replied Alcipbron, 
Arguments are not to be meafured by Feer 
and Inches. One Man may ſee more than 
a Million ; and a ſhort Argument, managed 
by a Free-thinker, may be ſufficient to 
overthrow the moſt Gigantic Chimera. 
As we were engaged in this Diſcourſe, Crito 
and Eupbranor joined us. I find you have 
been beforehand with-us to day, ſaid Crito 
to Alciphron, and taken the Advantage of 
Solitude and early Hours, while Eu- 
fbranor and 1 were afleep in our Beds. 

* Lucretius, | = 
| We 
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DAI. We may therefore expect to ſee Atheiſm 
IV. placed in the beſt Light, and ſupported 
wy by the ſtrongeſt Arguments. 
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II. ALC. The Being of a God is a 
Subject upon which there has been a world 
of Common-place, which it is needleſs to 
repeat. Give me leave therefore to lay 
down certain Rules and Limitations, in 
order to ſhorten our preſent Conference, 
For as the End of debating is to perſuade, 
all thoſe Things which are foreign to this 
End ſhou'd be lefr out of our Debate. 
Firſt then, let me tell you, I am not to 
be perſuaded by Metaphyſical Arguments; 
ſuch for Inſtance as are drawn from the 
Idea of an are 2g” Being, or the Ab- 
ſurdity of an infinite Progreſſion of Cau- 
ſes. This ſort of Arguments I have al- 
ways found dry and jejune; and, as they 
are not ſuited to my way of Thinking, 
they may perhaps puzzle, but never will 
convince me. Secondly, I am not to be 
perſuaded by the Authority either of paſt 
or preſent Ages, of Mankind in general, 
or of particular wiſe Men, all which paſ- 
ſeth for little or nothing with a Man of 
ſound Argument and free Thought. Third- 
ly, All Proofs drawn from Utility or Con- 
venience are foreign to the purpoſe. They 
may prove indeed the Uſefulneſs of the 
1 : Notion, 
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Notion, but not the Exiſtence of the DIAL. 


Thing. Whatever Legiſlators or Stateſ- 


men may think, Truth and Convenience 


are very different Th. s to the rigorous 
Eyes of a Philoſopher. And now, that 
I may not ſeem partial, I » ill limit myſelf 
alſo not to object, in the tu {t place, from 
any thing that may ſeem irregular or un- 
accountable in the Works of Nature, 
againſt a Cauſe of infinite Power and 
Wiſdom ; becauſe I already know the An- 
ſwer you wou'd make, to wit, That no 
one can judge of the Symmetry and Uſe 
of the Parts of an infinite Machine, which 
are all relative to each other, and to the 
whole, without being able to comprehend 
the intire Machine or the whole Univerſe, 
And in the fecond place, I ſhall engage my 
ſelf not to object againſt the Juſtice and 
Providence of a Supreme Being, from the 
Evil that befalls good Men, and the Pro- 
ſperity which is often the Portion of 
wicked Men in this Life, becauſe I know 
that, inſtead of admitting this to be an 
Objection againſt a Deity, you wou'd make 
it an Argument for a future State; in 
which there ſhall be ſuch a Retribution of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, as may vindi- 
cate the Divine Attributes, and ſer all 
Things right in the End. Now theſe An- 
lwers, though they ſhou'd be admitted for 
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D1AL. good ones are in truth no Proofs of the | 
IV. Being of God, but only Solutions of cer- 
— tain Difficulties which might be objected, 


ſuppoſing it already proved by proper Ar- 
guments. Thus much I thought fit to 
premiſe, in order to fave Time and Trouble 
both to you and myſelf. CR. I think 
that, as the proper End of our Conference 
ought to be ſuppoſed the Diſcovery and 
Defence of Truth, ſo Truth may be juſti- 
fied, not only by perſuading its Adverſa- 
ries, but, where that cannot be done, by 
ſhewing them to be unreaſonable. Argu- 
ments, therefore, which carry Light, have 
their Effect, even againſt an Opponent 
who ſhuts his Eyes, -becauſe they ſhew 
him to be obſtinate and prejudiced. Be- 
ſides, this Diſtinction between Arguments 
that puzzle and that convince, is leaſt of 
all obſerved by Minute Philoſophers, and 


need not therefore be obſerved by others 


in their favour. But, perhaps, Euphrancr 
may be willing to encounter you on your 
own Terms, in which Caſe I have nothing 
farther to ſay, 


III. EUPH. Alciphron acts like a skil- 
ful General, who is bent upon gaining the 
Advantage of the Ground, and alluring 
the Enemy out of their Trenches. We, 
who believe a God, are intrenched within 
* 7 Tra- 
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Tradition, Cuſtom, Authority, and Law. D1ar, 
And nevertheleſs, inſtead of attempting to IV. 
force us, he propoſes that we thou'd vo- 


luntarily abandon theſe Intrenchments, 
and make the Attack, when we may a& 
on the defenſive with much Security and 
Eaſe, leaving him the Trouble to diſpoſſeſs 
us of what we need not reſign. Thoſe 
Reaſons (continued he, addreſſing himſelf 
to Alciphron) which you have muſtered up 
in this Morning's Meditation, if they do 
not weaken, muſt eſtabliſh our Belief of 
a God; for the utmoſt is to be expected 
from ſo. great a Maſter in his Profeſſion, 
when he ſets his Strength to a Point. 
ALC. 1 hold the confuſed Notion of a 
Deity, or ſome inviſible Power, to be of 
all Prejudices the moſt unconquerable. 
When half a dozen ingenious Men are 
pot together over a Glaſs of Wine, by a 
chearful Fire, in a Room well lighted, we 
baniſh with eaſe all the Spectres of Fancy 
or Education, and are very clear in our 
Deciſions. But, as I was taking a ſolitary 
Walk before it was broad Day-light in 
yonder Grove, methought the Point was not 
quite ſo clear; nor cou'd I readily recolle& 
the Force of thoſe Arguments, which uſed 
to appear ſo concluſive at other Times, I 
had I know not what Awe upon my Mind, 


and ſeemed haunted by a fort of Panic, 
Fi which 
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DTA. which I cannot otherwiſe account for, 
IV. than by ſuppoſing it the Effect of Preju- 
◻ dice: For you muſt know, that I, like 


the reſt of the World, was once upon a 
Time catechiſed and tutored into ihe Be- 
lief of a God or Spirit. There is no ſurer 
Mark of Prejudice, than the believing a 
Thing without Reaſon. What Neceſſity 
then can there be that I ſhou'd ſer myſelf 
the difficult Task of proving a Negative, 
when it is ſufficient to obſerve that there 
is no Proof of the Affirmative, and that 
the admitting it without Proof is unrea- 
ſonable? Prove therefore your Opinion, 
or, if you cannot, you may indeed remain 
in. poſſeſſion of it, but you will only be 
poſſeſſed of a Prejudice. EUPH. O A. 
cipbron, to content you we muſt prove, 
it ſeems, and we muſt prove upon your 
own Terms. But, in the firſt place, let 
us ſee what ſort of Proof you expect. 
ALC. Perhaps I may not expect it, but 
I will tell you what ſort of Proof I wou'd 
have: And that is in ſhort, ſuch Proof as 
every Man of Senſe requires of a Matter 
of Fact, or the Exiſtence of any other 
— Thing. For Inſtance, ſhou'd a 
ask why I believe there is a King of 
Great Britain? I might anſwer becauſe I 
had ſeen him; Or a King of Spain? be- 
cauſc I had ſeen thoſe who ſaw Em. But 
as 
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as for this King of Kings, I neither ſaw Diar. 
him myſelf, nor any one elſe that ever did IV. 
ſee him. Surely if there be ſuch a Thing 


as God, it 1s very ſtrange, that he ſhou'd 
leave himſelf without a Witneſs ; that 
Men ſhou'd ſtill diſpute his Being; and 
that there ſhou'd be no one evident, ſen- 
fible, plain Proof of it without recourſe 
to Philoſophy or Metaphyſics. A Matter 
of Fact is not to be proved by Notions, 
but by Facts. This is clear and full to 
the Point, You ſee what I wou'd be ar. 
Upon theſe Principles I defy Superſtition. 
EUPH. You believe then as far as you 
can ſee. ALC. That is my Rule of Faith. 
EUPH. How! will you not believe the 
Exiſtence of Things which you hear, un- 
leſs you alſo ſee them? ALC, I will not 
fay ſo neither. When I inſiſted on ſeeing 
| wou'd be underſtood to mean — 
in general: Outward Objects make very dif- 
ferent Impreſſions upon the animal Spirits, 
all which are compriſed under the com- 
mon Name of Senſe. And whatever we 
2 perceive by any Senſe we may be ſure 
of, 


IV. EUPH. What ! do you believe 
then there are ſuch Things as animal Spi- 
rits? ALC. Doubtleſs. EUPH. By 
what Senſe do you perceive them? ALC. 

BEE I do 
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D1 AL. I do not perceive them immediately by any 
IV. of my Senſes. I am nevertheleſs perſuaded 
of their Exiſtence, becauſe I can collect it 
from their Effects and Operations. They 
are the Meſſengers, which running to and 
fro in the Nerves, preſerve a Communica- 
tion between the Soul and outward Ob- 
jects. EUPH. You admit then the Being 
of a Soul. ALC. Provided I do not ad- 
mit an immaterial Subſtance, I ſee no In- 
convenience in admitting there may be 
ſuch a Thing as a Soul. And this may be 
no more than a thin fine Texture of ſubtile 
Parts or Spirits reſiding in the Brain. 
EU PH. I do not ask about its Nature. 
I only ask whether you admit that there 
is a Principle of Thought and Action, and 
whether it be perceivable by Senſe. ALC. 
I grant that 4. is ſuch a Principle, and 
that it is not the Object of Senſe itſelf, 
but inferred from Appearances which are 
rceived by Senſe. EU PH. If I under- 
Rand you rightly, from animal Functions 
and Motions you infer the Exiſtence of 
animal Spirits, and from reaſonable Ads 
you infer the Exiſtence of a reaſonable 
Soul. Is it not ſo? ALC. It is. EUPH. 
It ſhou'd ſeem, therefore, that the Being 
of Things imperceptible to Senſe may be 
collected from Effects and Signs, or ſen- 
ſible Tokens. AL C. It may. no 
| | Te 
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y Tell me, Alciphron, is not the Soul that DAL. 
d which makes the principal Diſtinction be- IV. 

it W tween a real Perſon and a Shadow, a living 
Man and a Carcaſe? ALC. I grant it is. 

d EUPH. I cannot, therefore, know that 

- WM you for Inſtance are a diſtin thinking In- 

d- W dividual, or a living real Man, by ſurer 
gor other Signs than thoſe from which it 

d- W can be inferred that you have a Soul. 

n- MW ALC. You cannot. EUP H. Pray tell 

be me, are not all acts immediately and pro- 

be perly perceived by Senſe reducible to Mo- 

ile tion? ALC. They are. EUPH. From 

in. Motions therefore you infer a Mover or 

re. Cauſe: and from reaſonable Motions (or 

rc ſuch as appear calculated for a reaſonable 

nd End) a rational Cauſe, Soul, or Spirit. 

ALC. Even ſo. 3h, 


lf, V. EUPH. The Soul of Man actuates 
are but a ſmall Body, an infignificant Parti- 
er: cle, in reſpe& of the great Maſſes of Na- 
2ns ture, the Elements, and heavenly Bodies, 
of W and Syſtem of che World. And the Wiſ- 
dom that appears in thoſe Motions, which 
ble are the Effect of Humane Reaſon, is in- 
'H. comparably leſs than that which diſco- 
ing vers it ſelf, in the ſtructure and uſe of 
be organized natural Bodies, Animal or Ve- 
en- getable. A Man with his Hand can make 
H. no Machine ſo- admirable as the Hand it 
[ell P 4 ſelf ; 
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DAI. ſelf: Nor can any of thoſe Motions, by 
IV. which we trace out Humane Reaſon, ap- 
wa proach the skill and contrivance of thoſe 


wonderful Motions of the Heart and 
Brain and other vital parts, which do not 
depend on the Will of Man. ALC. All 
this is true. EUP H. Doth it not fol- 
low then that from natural Motions, in- 
dependent of Man's Will, may be in- 
ferred both Power and Wiſdom incompa- 
rably greater than that of the Humane 
Soul? ALC. It ſhou'd ſeem fo. EUPH, 
Further, is there not in natural Produc- 
tions and Effects a viſible Unity of cqun- 
ſel and deſign? Are not the Rules fixed 
and immoveable? Do not the ſame Laws 
of Motion obtain throughout? The ſame 
in China and here, the ſame two thou- 
ſand years ago and at this day? ALC. 
All this I do not deny. EUPH. Is 
there not alſo a Connexion or Relation be- 
tween Animals and Vegetables, between 
both and the Elements, between the Ele- 
ments and Heavenly Bodies; ſo that from 
their mutual Reſpects, Influences, Subor- 
dinations, and Uſes, they may be collected 
to be parts of one whole, conſpiring to one 
and the ſame end, and fulfilling 4 ſame 
deſign? ALC. Suppofing all this to be 
true, EUPH. Will it not then follow, 
that this vaſtly great or infinite 1 5 

| an 
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and Wiſdom muſt be ſuppoſed in one DIA. 
and the ſame Agent, Spirit, or Mind, and IV. 
that we have, at leaſt, as clear, full and 
immediate Certainty of the being of this 
infinitely wiſe and powerful Spirit, as of 
any one Humane Soul whatſoever beſides 
our own? ALC. Let me conſider; I ſuſ- 
pect we proceed too haſtily, What! Do 
you pretend you can have the ſame Aſ- 
ſurance of the Being of God, that you 
can have of mine whom you actually ſee 
ſtand before you and talk to you? 
EUPH. The very ſame, 1f not greater. 
ALC. How do you make this appear? 
EUPH. By the perſon Alciphron is 
meant an individual thinking thing, and 
not the Hair, Skin or viſible Surface, or 
any part of the outward Form, Colour, 
cr Shape of Alciphron, ALC. This I 
grant. EUVP H. And in granting this, 
you grant that in a ſtrict Senſe, I do not 
fee Alciphron, i. e. that individual think- 
ing thing, but only ſuch viſible ſigns and 
tokens, as ſuggeſt and infer the Being of 
that inviſible thinking Principle or Soul. 
Even ſo, in the ſelf ſame manner it ſeems 
to me, that thouglry I cannot with Eyes 
of Fleſh behold the Inviſible God; yer I 
do in the ſtricteſt Senſe behold and per- 
ceive by all my Senſes ſuch Signs and 
Tokens, ſuch Effects and Operations, as 


ſuggeſt, 
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DA. ſuggeſt, indicate, and demonſtrate an invi- 
IV. ſible God, as certainly and with the ſame 
Evidence, at leaſt, as any other Signs, 


perceived by Senſe, do ſuggeſt to me the 
Exiſtence of your Soul, Spirit, or think- 
ing Principle; which I am convinced of 
only by a few Signs or Effects, and the 
Motions of one ſmall organized Body: 
Whereas I do,at all times and in all places, 

rceive ſenſible Signs, which evince the 
Being of God. The point, therefore, 
doubted or denied by you at the beginning 
now ſeems manifeſtly to follow from the 
Premiſes. Throughout this whole Inquiry, 
have we not conſidered every ſtep with 
care, and made not the leaſt advance with- 
out clear Evidence? You and I examined 
and aſſented ſingly to each foregoing Pro- 
poſition: What ſhall we do then with the 
Concluſion? For my part, if you do not 
help me out, I find my ſelf under an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of admitting it for true. 
Lou muſt therefore be content, hence- 
forward to bear the blame, if I live and 
die in the Belief of a God. 


VI. ALC. It muſt be confeſt, I do 
not readily find an anſwer. There ſeems 
to be ſome Foundation for what you ſay. 
But on the other hand, if the point was 
fo clear as you pretend, I cannot W 
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how ſo many ſagacious Men of our Set D1ar., 
ſhou'd be ſo much in the dark, as not to TV. 
know or believe one Syllable of it 


EUPH, O Alciphron, it is not our pre- 
ſent buſineſs to account for the Overſights, 
or vindicate the Honour of thoſe great 
Men the Free-thinkers, when their very 
Exiſtence is in danger of being called in 
queſtion. ALC. How ſo? EUPH. Be 
pleaſed to recolle& the Conceſſions you 
have made, and then ſhew me, if the 
Arguments for a Deity be not concluſive, 
by what better Argument you can prove 
the Exiſtence of that thinking Thang, 
which in ſtrictneſs conſtitutes the Free- 
thinker. As ſoon as Euphranor had uttered 
theſe Words, Alciphron ſtopt ſhort and 
ſtood in a poſture of Meditation, while 
the reſt of us continued our walk and 
took two or three turns, after which he 
joined us again with a ſmiling Counte- 
nance, like one who had made ſome Dif. 
covery. I have found, faid he, what may 
clear up the point in diſpute, and give 
Euphranor intire ſatisfaction; I wou'd ſay 
an Argument which will prove the Exi- 
ſtence of a Free-thinker, the like 
whereof cannot be applied to prove the 
Exiſtence of a God. You muſt know 
then, that your Notion of our perceiving 
the Exiſtence of God, as certainly and 

un- 
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D1 AL, immediately as we do that of a Humane 
IV. Perſon, I cou'd by no means digeſt, 
W/— though I muſt own it puzzled me, till I 
had confidered the matter. At firſt me- 
thought, a particular Structure, —_ or 
Motion was the moſt certain Proof of a 
thinking, reaſonable Soul. But a little 
attention ſatisfied me, that theſe things 
have no neceſſary Connexion with Rea- 
ſon, Knowledge, and Wiſdom. And that 
allowing them to be certain Proofs of a 
living Soul, they cannot be fo of a think- 

ing and reaſonable one. Upon ſecond 
Thoughts, therefore, and a minute Exa- 
mination of this point, I have found 

that nothing ſo much convinces me of 

the Exiſtence of another Perſon as his 
ſpeaking to me. It is my hearing you 

talk that, in ſtrict and philoſophical 
Truth, is to me the beſt Argument for 
your Being. And this is a peculiar Ar- 
gument inapplicable to your purpoſe: 

for you will not, I ſuppoſe, pretend that 
God ſpeaks to Man in the fame clear and 
_— manner, as one Man doth to ano- 

er. 


VII. EUPH. How! is then the Im- 
preſſion of Sound ſo much more evident 
than that of other Senſes? Or, if it be, 
is the voice of Man louder than that of 

* Thunder? 
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Thunder? ALC. Alas! You miſtake the Dr ar. 


point. What I mean is not the Sound of 


Speech meerly as ſuch, but the arbitrary uſe == 


of ſenſible Signs, which have no Similitude 
or neceſſary Connexion with the things 
ſignified, ſo as by the appoſite Manage- 
ment of them, to ſuggeſt and exhibit to 
my mind an endleſs variety of things, 
differing in nature, time and place, thereby 
informing me, entertaining me, and di- 
recting me how to act, not only with re- 
gard to things near and preſent, bur 
alſo, with regard to things diſtant and 
future. No matter, whether theſe Signs 
are pronounced or written, whether they 
enter by the Eye or the Ear: on have 
the ſame uſe, and are equally Proots of an 
intelligent, thinking, deſigning Cauſe. 
EUPH. But what if it ſhou'd appear that 
God really ſpeaks to' Man ; wou'd this 
content you? ALC. I am for admitting no 
inward Speech, no holy Inſtincts, or Sug- 
geſtions of Light or Spirit. All chat, you 
muſt know, paſſeth with Men of Senſe 
for nothing. If you do not make it plain 
to me, that God ſpeaks to Men by out- 
ward ſenfible Signs,, of ſuch ſort and in 
ſuch manner, as I have defined, you do 
nothing. EUPH. But if it ſhall ap- 
pear plainly, that God ſpeaks to Men, by 
the intervention and uſe of arbitrary, 

| outward, 
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DIA. outward, ſenſible Signs, having no Re- 


ſemblance or neceſſary Connexion with 


◻◻ the things they ſtand for and ſuggeſt: if 


it ſhall appear, that by innumerable Com- 
binations of theſe Signs, an endleſs 
variety of things is diſcovered and made 
known. to us; and that we are thereby 
inſtructed or informed in their different 
Natures; that we are taught and admo- 
niſhed what to ſhun, and what to pur- 
ſue; and are directed how to regulate our 
Motions, and how to act with reſpect to 
things diſtant from us, as well in time as 
place; will this content you? ALC. It 
is the very thing I wou'd have you make 
out; for therein confiſts the force and uſe 
and nature of Language. 


VIII. EUPH. Look, Alciphron, do you 
not ſee the Caſtle upon yonder Hill ? 
ALC. I do. EUPH. Is it not at a 
great Diſtance from you? ALC. It is. 
EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, is not Diſ- 
tance a Line turned End-wiſe to the Eye? 
ALC. Doubtleſss EUPH. And can a 
Line, in that Situation, project more than 
one ſingle Point on the Bottom of the Eye? 
ALC. It cannot. EUPH. Therefore the 
Appearance of a long and of a ſhort Diſ- 
tance is of the fame Magnitude, or rather 
of no Magnitude at all, being in all Caſes 


One 
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one fingle Point. AL C. Ir ſeems fo. DIA. 


EU PH. Shou'd it not follow from hence, 
that Diſtance is not immediately perceived 
by the Eye? ALC. It ſhou'd. EUPH. 
Muſt it not then be perceived by the me- 


diation of ſome other Thing? ALC. It 


muſt. EUPH. To diſcover what this is, 
let us examine what Alteration there ma 

be in the Appearance of the ſame Object, 
placed at different Diſtances from the Eye. 
Now I find by Experience that, when an 


Object is removed {till farther and farther 


off in a direct Line from the Eye, us vi- 
fible Appearance ſtill grows leſſer and 
fainter, and this Change of Appearance, 
being proportional and univerſal, ſeems to 
me to be that by which we apprehend the 
various Degrees of Diſtance. ALC. I 
have nothing to object to this. EUPH. 
But Littleneſs or Faintneſs, in their own 
Nature, ſeem to have no neceſſary Con- 
nexion with greater Length of Diſtance. 
ALC. I admit this to be true. EUPH. 
Will it not follow then, that they cou'd 
never ſuggeſt it but from Experience ? 
ALC. It will. EUPH. That is to ſay, 
we perceive Diſtance, not immediately, 
but by mediation of a Sign, which hath 
no Likeneſs to it, or neceflary Connexion 
with it, but only ſuggeſts it from repeated 
Experience as Words do Things. 4 rs 
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Hold, Euphranor ; now I think of it, the 
Writers in Optics tell us of an Angle made 
by the two Optic Axes, where they meet 
in the viſible Point or Object; which 
Angle the obtuſer it is the nearer it ſhews 
the Object to be, and by how much the 
acuter by ſo much the farther off ; and 
this by a neceſſary demonſtrable Con- 
nexion. EUPH. The Mind then finds 
out the Diſtance of Things by Geometry. 
ALC. It doth. EU PH. Shou'd it not 
follow therefore that no body cou'd fee 
but thoſe who had learned Geometry, 
and knew ſomething of Lines and Angles? 
ALC. There is a ſort of natural Geome- 
try which is got without Learning, 
E UP H. Pray inform me, Alciphron, in 
order. to frame a Proof of any kind, or 
deduce one Point from another, is it not 
neceſſary, that I perceive the Connexion 
of the Terms in the Premiſes, and the 
Connexion of the Premiſes with the Con- 
cluſion; and, in general, to know one 
Thing by means of another, muſt I not 
firſt know that other Thing ? when I per- 
ceive your Meaning by your Words, muſt I 
not firſt perceive the Words themſelves ? 
and muſt I not know the Premiſes before I 
infer the Concluſion? ALC. All this is 
true. EUPH, Whoever therefore col- 
lects a nearer Diſtance from a wider Angle, 

or 
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or a farther Diſtance from an acuter Angle, DAL. 
muſt firſt perceive the Angles themſelves. IV. 
And he who doth not perceive thoſe Angles, va 
can infer nothing from them. Is it ſo or 

not? AL C. It is as you ſay. EUPH. 

Ask now the firſt Man you meet, whether 

he perceives or knows any thing of thoſe 

Optic Angles ? Or whether he ever thinks 

about them, or makes any Inferences from 

them, either by natural or artificial Geo- 

metry ? What Anſwer do you think he 

wou'd make? ALC. To ſpeak the Truth, 
believe his Anſwer wou'd be, that he 

knew nothing of thoſe Matters. EUPH. 

It cannot therefore be, that Men judge of _ 
Diſtance by Angles: Nor conſequently 1 
can there be any Force in the Argument 
you drew from thence, to prove that Diſ- 
| tance is perceived by means of ſomething 
| which hath a neceflary Connexion with it. 
ALC. I agree with you. 


IX. EUPH. To me it ſeems, that a Man 
may know whether he perceives a Thing or 
no; and if he perceives it, whether it be im- 
mediately or mediately : And if mediately, 
whether by means of ſpmething like or un- 
like, neceſſarily or arbitrarily connected with 
it. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH: And is it not 
certain, that Diſtance is perceived only by 
Experience, if it be neither perceived im- 


4 mediately 
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IV. 
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Image, nor of any Lines and Angles, which 
are like it, or have a neceſſary Connexion 
with it? ALC. It is. EUPH. Doth 
it not ſeem to follow from what hath been 
faid and allowed by you ; that before all 
Experience a Man wou'd not imagine, the 
Things he ſaw were at any Diſtance from 
him? ALC. How! let me ſee. EUPH, 
The Littleneſs or Faintneſs of Appear- 
ance, or any other Idea or Senſation, not 
neceſſarily connected with, or reſembling 
Diſtance, can no more ſuggeſt different 
Degrees of Diſtance, or any Diſtance at 


all, to the Mind, which hath not expe- 


rienced a Connexion of the Things ſigni- 
fying and ſignified, than Words can ſug- 
geſt Notions before a Man hath learned the 
Language. ALC. I allow this to be true. 
EUPH, Will it not thence follow, that a 
Man born blind, and made to ſee, wou'd, 
upon firſt receiving his Sight, take the 
Things he ſaw, not to be at any Diſtance 
from him, but in his Eye, or rather in his 
Mind? ALC. I muſt own it ſeems ſo; 
and yet, on the other hand, I can hardly 
e myſelf, that, if I were in ſuch a 

tate, I ſhou'd think thoſe Objects, which 
I now ſee at ſo great Diſtance, to be at no 
Diſtance at all. EUVP H. It ſeems then, 
that you now think the Objects of Sight 
| ale 
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are at a Diſtance from you. ALC. Doubt-Drar. 
leſs I do. Can any one queſtion but yon- IV. 
der Caſtle is at a great Diſtance? EUPH, wed 
Tell me, Alciphron, can you diſcern the 
Doors, Windows, and Battlements of that 
fame Caſtle? ALC. I cannot. At this 
Diſtance it ſeems only a ſmall round Tower. 
EUPH. Bur I, who have been at it, know 
that it 1s no ſmall round Tower, but a 
large ſquare Building with Battlements 
and Turrets, which it ſeems you do not 
ſee. ALC. What will you infer from 
thence? EUPH. I wou'd infer, that „ 
the very Object, which you ſtrictly and = 
properly perceive by Sight, is not that | 
Thing which is ſeveral Miles diſtant. 
ALC. Why ſo? EUPH. Becauſe a 
little round Object is one thing, and a greac 
c. W {quare Object is another. Is it not? ALC. 
2 cannot deny it. EUPH. Tell me, is not 
the viſible Appearance alone the proper 
ne Object of Sight? AL C. It is. What 
ce think you now (ſaid Eupbranor pointing 
us WW towards the Heavens) of the viſible Ap- 
0; WW pearance of yonder Planet? Is it not a 
lly W round luminous Flat, no bigger than a 
Sixpence? ALC. What then? EUPH. 
ich Tell me then, what you think of the Pla- 
no net itſelf, Do you not conceive it to be 
en, a vaſt Opaque Globe, with ſeveral un- 
ght N equal Ritings and Vallies? ALC. I do. 
TA Q 2 EUPH. 
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D1iar. EUPH. How can you therefore conclude, 
IV. chat the proper Object of your Sight exiſts 
at a Diſtance? ALC. I confeſs I know 
not. EUPH. For your farther Convic- 
tion, do but confider that crimſon Cloud. 
Think you that if you were in the very 
Place where it is, you wou'd perceive any 
Thing like what you now ſee? ALC. By 
no means. I ſhou'd perceive only a dark 
Miſt. EUPH. Is it not plain, therefore, 
that neither the Caſtle, the Planet, nor the 
Cloud, which you ſee here, are thoſe real 
ones which you ſuppoſe exiſt at a Dit- 

tance ? 


X. ALC. What am I to think then? 
Do we ſee any thing at all, or is it altoge- 
ther Fancy and Illuſion? EUPH. Upon 
the whole, it ſeems the proper Objects of 
Sight are Light and Colours, with their ! 
ſeveral Shades and Degrees, all which, ! 
being infinitely diverſified and combined, t 
do form a Language wonderfully adapted I h 
to ſuggeſt and exhibit to us the Diſtances, N 
Figures, Situations, Dimenſions, and va- n 
rious Qualities of tangible Objects; not I b 
by Similitude, nor yet by Inference of ar 
neceſſary Connexion, but by the arbitrary 

Impoſition of Providence, juſt as Words 

ſuggeſt the Things fignified by them. St 

ALC. How! Do we not, ſtrictly ſpeak- I Vi 
ing, 
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ing, perceive by Sight ſuch Things as DIAL. 


Trees, Houſes, Men, Rivers, and the 


like? EUPH. We do, indeed, perceive == w— 


or apprehend thoſe Things by the Faculty 
of Sight. But will it follow from thence, 
that they are the proper and immediate 
Objects of Sight, any more than that all 
thoſe Things are the proper and immedi- 
ate Objects of Hearing, which are ſignified 
by the Help of Words or Sounds? ALC. 
You wou'd have us think then, that Light, 
Shades, and Colours, variouſly combined, 
anſwer to the ſeveral Articulations of Sound 
in Language, and that, by means thereof, 
all ſorts of Objects are ſuggeſted to the 
Mind through the Eye, in the fame man- 
ner as they are ſuggeſted by Words or 
Sounds through the Ear; that is, neither 
from neceſſary Deduction to the Judgment, 
nor from Similitude to the Fancy, but 
purely and ſolely from Experience, Cuſ- 
tom, and Habit. EUPH. I wou'd not 
have you think any thing, more than the 
Nature of Things obligeth you to think, 
nor ſubmit in the leaſt ro my Judgment, 
but only to the Force of Truth, which is 
an Impoſition that I -ſuppoſe the freeft 
Thinkers will not pretend to be exempt 
from. ALC. You have led me, it ſeems, 
Step by Step, till I am got I know nat 
where, But I ſhall try to get out again, 


Q_3 it 
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D1AL, if not by the Way I came, yet by ſome 

IV. other of my own finding. Here Alci- 

wy phron having made a ſhort Pauſe, proceeded 
as follows. 


XI. Anſwer me, Euphranor, ſhou'd it not 
follow from theſe Principles, that a Man 
born blind, and made to ſee, wou'd at firſt 
Sight, not only not perceive their Diſtance, 
butalſonot ſomuch as know the very Things 
themſelves which he ſaw, for Inſtance, Men 
or Trees? which ſurely to fuppoſe muſt 
be ablurd. EUPAH. I grant, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe Principles, which both 
you and I have admitted, that ſuch a one 
wou'd never think of Men, Trees, or any 
other Objects that he had been accuſtomed 
to perceive by Touch, upon having his 
Mind filled with new Senſations of Light 
and Colours, whoſe various Combinations 
he doth not yet underſtand, or know the 
Meaning of, no more than a Chineſe, upon 
firſt hearing the Words Man and Tree, 
wou'd think of the Things fignified by 
them. In both Caſes, there muſt be Time 
and Experience, by repeated Acts, to ac- 
| quire a Habit of knowing the Connexion 
| between the Signs and Things fignified, 
| that is ro fay, of underſtanding the Lan- 
| guage, whether of the Eyes or of the Eats. 
And I conceive no Abſurdity in all = 

Ut. LC 
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phical Truth, that Rock only in the ſame 


Senſe that I may be ſaid to hear it, when —v— 


the Word Rock is pronounced. EU PH. 
In the very ſame. ALC. How comes 
it to paſs then, that every one ſhall 
ſay he ſees, for Inſtance, a Rock or a 
Houſe, when thoſe Things are before his 
Eyes; but no body will ſay he hears a Rock 
or a Houſe, but only the words or ſounds 
themſelves, by which thoſe things are ſaid 
to be ſignified or ſuggeſted, but not 
heard? Befides, if Viſion be only a Lan- 
guage ſpeaking to the Eyes, it may be 


asked; When did Men learn this Lan- 


guage? To acquire the knowledge of ſo 
many Signs, as go to the making up a 
Language, is a work of ſome dithculty, 
But will any Man fay he hath ſpent time, 
or been at pains, to learn this Language 
of Viſion? EUPH. No wonder, we 
cannot aſſign a time beyond our remoteſt 
Memory. If we have been all practiſing 
this Language, ever ſince our firſt en- 
trance into the World: If the Author of 
Nature conſtantly ſpeaks to the Eyes of all 
Mankind, even in their earlieſt Infancy, 
whenever the Eyes are open in the Light, 
whether alone or in Company: It doth 
not ſeem to me at all ſtrange, that Men 
ſhou'd not be aware they had ever learn- 


Q4 ed 


ALC. I ſee therefore, in ſtrict Philoſo-D1ar. 
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Drar. ed a Language, begun ſo early, and prac. 


tiſed ſo conſtantly, as this of Viſion. And, 


if we alſo conſider that it is the fame 


throughout the whole World, and not, 
like other Languages, diftering in diffe- 
rent places, it will not ſeem unaccounta- 
ble, that Men ſhou'd miſtake 'the Con- 
nexion between the proper Objects of 
Sight and the things ſignified by them, 
to be founded in neceſſary Relation, or 
Likeneſs, or that they ſhou'd even take 
them for the ſame things. Hence it ſeems 
eaſy to conceive, why Men, who do not 
think, ſhou'd confound in this Language 
of Vifion the Signs with the things fig- 
nified, otherwiſe than they are wont to 
do, in the various particular Languages 


formed by the ſeveral Nations of Men. 


XII. It may be alſo worth while to ob- 
ſerve, that Signs being little conſidered in 
themſelves, or for their own ſake, but 
only in their relative Capacity, and for 
the ſake of thoſe things whereof they are 
Signs, it comes to paſs, that the mind 
often overlooks them, ſo as to carry its 
Attention immediately on to the things 
ſignified. Thus, for example, in reading 
we run over the Characters with the 
ſlighteſt regard, and paſs on to the mean- 
ing. Hence it is frequent for Men to bay, 
= . they 
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they ſee Words, and Notions, and Things Dr ar. 


in reading of a Book; whereas in ſtrict- 


neſs, they ice only the Characters, which r 


ſuggeſt Words, Notions, and Things. And 
by parity of Reaſon, may we not ſup- 
oſe, that Men, not reſting in, but over- 

ooking, the immediate and proper Ob- 
jets of Sight, as in their own Nature of 
ſmall moment, carry their Attention on- 
ward to the very things ſignified, and talk 
as if they ſaw the ſecondary Objects? 
which, in truth and ſtrictneſs, are not 
ſeen but only ſuggeſted, and apprehended 
by means of the proper Objects of Sight, 
which alone are ſeen. AL C. To ſpeak 
my mind freely, this Diſſertation grows 
tedious, and runs into points too dry and 
minute for a Gentleman's Attention. I 
thought, ſaid Crito, we had been told, the 
Minute Philoſophers loved to confider 
things cloſely and minutely. ALC. That 
is true, but in ſo polite an Age who wou'd 
be a meer Philoſopher ? There is a certain 
ſcholaſtic Accuracy which ill ſuits the 
freedom and eaſe of a well-bred Man. Bur, 
to cut ſhort this Chicane, I propound it 
fairly to your own. Conſcience, whether 
you really think, that God himſelf ſpeaks 
every day and in every place to the Eyes 
of all Men? EUPH. That is really and 
in truth my Opinion; and it ſhou'd be 
yours 


— 
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D1ar. yours too, if are conſiſtent with 
IV. Lal, and abide by your own Definition of 
wy— Language. Since you cannot deny, that the 
Great Mover and Author of Nature con- 
ſtantly explaineth himſelf to the Eyes of 
Men, by the ſenſible intervention of ar- 
bitfary Signs, which have no Similitude 
or Connexion with the things ſignified; fo 
as by compounding and diſpoſing them, 
to ſuggeſt and exhibit an endleſs variety 
of Objects differing in nature, time, and 
place, thereby informing and directing 
Men, how to act with reſpect to things 
diſtant and future, as well as near and 
preſent, In conſequence, I ſay, of your 
own Sentiments and Conceffions, you 
have as much reaſon to think, the univer- 
ſal Agent or God ſpeaks to your Eyes, as 
you can have for thinking any particular 
Perſon ſpeaks to your Ears. ALC. I can- 
not help thinking, that ſome Fallacy runs 
throughout this whole Ratiocination, 
though perhaps I may not readily point it 
out. Hold! let me fee. In Language the 
Signs are arbitrary, are they not? : EUPH, 
They are. A L C. And conſequently, they 
do not always ſuggeſt real matters of Fact. 
Whereas this natural Language, as you 
call ir, or theſe viſible Signs do always 
ſuggeſt things, in the ſame uniform way, 
and have the ſame conſtant regular Con- 
nexion 
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nexion with matters of Fact: whence it Drar., 
ſhou'd ſeem, the Connexion was neceſſary, IV. 
and therefore, according to the Definition =? 
premiſed, it can be no Language. How 

do you ſolve this Objection? EUP H. 

You may ſolve it your ſelf, by the help of 

a Picture or Looking-glaſs. ALC. You 

are in the right. I ſee there is nothing in 

it. I know not what elſe to fay to this 
Opinion, more than that it is ſo odd and 
contrary to my way of thinking, that I 

ſhall never aſſent to it. 


{ 


XIII. EUPH. Be pleaſed to recollect 
your own Lectures upon Prejudice, and 
apply them in the preſent caſe. Perhaps 
they may help you to follow where Rea- 
ſon leads, and to ſuſpect Notions which 
are ſtrongly riveted, without having been 
ever examined. ALC. I diſdain the ſuſ- 
picion of Prejudice. And I do not ſpeak 
only for my ſelf. I know a Club of moſt 
ingenious Men,the freeſt from Prejudice of 
any Men alive, who abhor the Notion of 
a God, and I doubt not wou'd be very 
able to untie this knot. Upon which 
Words of Alciphrpn, I, who had acted 
the part of an indifferent ſtander- by, ob- 
ſerved to him, that it misbecame his Cha- 
racter and repeated Profeſſions, to oẽãn an 
Attachment to the Judgment, or build 

N upon 
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D1AL, upon the preſumed Abilities of other Men 


IV. 
— 


how ingenious ſoever: and that this pro- 
ceeding might encourage his Adverſaries 
to have recourſe to Authority, in which 
perhaps they wou'd find their account 
more than he. Oh! faid Crito, I have 
often obſerved the Conduct of Minute 
Philoſophers. When one of them has got 
a ring of Diſciples round him, his me- 
thod is to exclaim againſt Prejudice, and 
recommend thinking and reaſoning, giving 
to underſtand that himſelf is a Man of 
deep Reſearches and cloſe Argument, one 
who examines impartially and concludes 
warily. The ſame Man in other Com- 
y, if he chance to be preſſed with 
eaſon, ſhall laugh at Logic and aſſume 
the lazy ſupine Airs of a fine Gentleman, 
a Wit, a Railleur, to avoid the dryneſs of 
a regular and exact Inquiry, This double 
Face of the Minute Philoſopher is of no 
ſmall uſe to propagate and maintain his 
Notions. T 3 to me it ſeems a plain 


Caſe, that if a fine Gentleman will ſhake 


off Authority, and appeal from Religion 
to Reaſon, unto Reaſon he muſt go: And 
if he cannot go without leading ſtrings, 
ſurely he had better be led by the Autho- 
rity of the Public, than by that of any 
knot of Minute Philoſophers. ALC. 
Gentlemen, this Diſcourle is very irkſome 


and 
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and needleſs. For my part, I am a friend DI AL. 


to Ou. I am willing Reaſon. ſhou'd 
have its full 

no Man's Authority. For my part I have 
no intereſt in denying a God. Any Man 
may believe or not believe a God as he 
pleaſes for me. But after all, Euphranor 
muſt allow me to ſtare a little at his 
Conclufions. EUP H. The Concluſions 
are yours as much as mine, for you were 
led to them by your own Conceſſions. 


XIV. You it ſeems ſtare to find, that 
God is not far from every one of us, and 
that in him we live and move and have 
our Being. You, who in the beginning of 
this Morning's Conferencc, thought it 
ſtrange, that God ſhou'd leave himſelf 
without a witneſs, do now think it ſtrange 
the witneſs ſhou'd be ſo full and clear. 
ALC. I muſt own I do. I was aware, 
indeed, of a certain Metaphyſical Hypo- 
_ theſis, of our ſeeing all things in God by 
the union of the Humane Soul with the 
intelligible Subſtance of the Deity, which 
neither I nor any one elſe cou'd make 
ſenſe of. But never imagined it cou'd 
be pretended, that we ſaw God with our 
fleſhly Eyes as plain as we fee any Hu- 
mane Perſon whatſoever, and that he daily 


ſpeaks to our Senſes in a manifeſt and 
clear 


and free Scope. I build on =wv=, 
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DIA. clear Dialect. CRI. This Language hath 


a neceſſary Connexion with Knowledge, 


— Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. It is equivalent 


to a conſtant Creation, betokening an im- 
mediate act of Power and Providence. It 
cannot be accounted for by mechanical 
Principles, by Atoms, Attractions, or Ef- 
fluvia. The inſtantaneous Production 
and Reproduction of ſo many Signs com- 
bined, diſſolved, tranſpoſed, diverſified, 
and adapted to fuch an endleſs variety of 
purpoſes, ever ſhifting with the occaſions 
and ſuited to them, being utterly inex- 
plicable and unaccountable by the Laws 
of Motion, by Chance, by Fate, or the 
like blind Principles, doth ſer forth and 
_ reſtify the immediate Operation of a 
Spirit or thinking Being; and not meerly of 
a Spirit, which every Motion or Gravita- 
tion may poſſibly infer, but of one wiſe, 
good and provident Spirit, who directs 
and. rules and governs the World. Some 
Philoſophers, being convinced of the 
Wiſdom and Power of the Creator, from 
the make and contrivance of organized 
Bodies and orderly Syſtem of the World, 
did nevertheleſs imagine, that he left this 
Syſtem with all its parts and contents 
well adjuſted and put in motion, as an 
Artiſt leaves a Clock, to go thenceforward 
of it ſelf for a certain Period. But this 

viſual 
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viſual Language proves, not a Creator DI ar. 
meerly, but a provident Governor ac- IV. 
tually and intimately preſent and atten- wy 
tive to all our Intereſts and Motions; 

who watches over our Conduct, and rakes 

care of our minuteſt Actions and Deſigns, 
throughout the whole courſe of our lives, 
informing, admoniſhing, and directin 
inceſſantly, in a moſt evident and ſenſi- 

ble manner. This is truly wonderful. 
EUPH. And is it not ſo, that Men 

ſhou'd be encompaſſed by ſuch a wonder, 
without reflecting on it? 


XV, Something there is of Divine and 
Admirable in this Language, addreſſed to 
our Eyes, that may well awaken the Mind, 
and deſerve- its utmoſt Attention; it is 
learned with ſo little pains, it expreſſeth 
the Differences of Things ſo clearly and 
aptly, it inſtructs with ſuch Facility and 
Diſpatch, by one Glance of the Eye con- 
veying a greater Variety of Advices, and a 
more diſtin Knowledge of Things, than 
cou'd be got by a Diſcourſe of ſeveral 
Hours. And, while it informs, it amuſes 
and entertains the Mind with ſuch ſingular 
Pleaſure and Delight. It is of ſuch excel- 
lent Uſe in giving a Stability and Perma- 
nency to Humane Diſcourſe, in recording 
Sounds and beſtowing Life on dead Lan- 

guages, 
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D1 AL. guages, enabling us to converſe with Men 


of remote Ages and Countries. And it 


answers ſo appoſite to the Uſes and Neceſ- 


fities of Mankind, informing us more 
diſtinctly of thoſe Objects, whole Nearneſs 
and Magnitude qualify them to be of 
eateſt Detriment or Benefit to our Bodies, 
and leſs exactly, in Proportion as their Lit- 
tleneſs or Diſtance make them of leſs Con- 
cern to us. ALC. And yet theſe ſtrange 
Things affect Men but little. EUVP H. 
But they are not ſtrange, they are familiar, 
and that makes them be overlooked. 
Things which rarely happen ſtrike ; where- 
as Frequency leſſens the Admiration of 
Things, though in themſelves ever ſo ad- 
mirable. Hence a common Man, who is 
not uſed to think and make Reflexions, 
wou'd probably be more convinced of the 
Being of a God, by one fingle Sentence 
heard once in his life from the Sky, than 
by all the Experience he has had of this 
viſual Language, contrived with ſuch 
exquilite skill, ſo conſtantly addrefled 
to his Eyes, and fo plainly declaring 
the Nearneſs, Wiſdom, and Providence 
of him with whom we have to do. 
ALC. After all, I cannot ſatisfy my (elf, 
bow Men ſhou'd be fo little ſurpriſed or 
amazed about this viſive Faculty, if it 
was really of a nature ſo ſurpriſing and 
amazing; 
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amazing. EUPH, But let us ſuppoſe a D1AarL; 


Nation of Men blind from their In fancy, 


among whom a Stranger arrives, the only =——v—= 


Man who can ſee in all the Country : Let 
us ſuppoſe this Stranger travelling with 
ſome of the Natives, and that one while 
he foretells to them, that, in caſe cn 
walk ſtraight forward, in half an Hour 
they ſhall meet Men or Cattle or come 
to a Houſe ; that if they turn to the right 
and proceed, they ſhall in a few Minutes 
be in danger of falling down a Precipice ; 
that ſhaping their courſe to the left, they 
will in ſuch a time arrive at a River, a 
Wood, or a Mountain. What think you ? 
Muſt they not be infinitely ſurpriſed, 
that one, who had never been in their 
Country before, ſhou'd know it ſo much 
better than themſelves? And wou'd not 
thoſe Predictions ſeem to them as unac- 
countable and incredible, as Prophecy to 
a Minute Philoſopher? ALC. I cannot 
deny it. EUVP H. But it ſeems to require 
intenſe thought, to be able to unravel a 
Prejudice that has been ſo long forming, 
to get over the vulgar Error of Ideas 
common to both Sendes; and fo to diſtin- 
puiſh between the Objects of Sight and 
Touch *, which have grown (if 1 may ſo 
* See the annexed Treatiſe wherein this Poim and the 


whole Theory of Viſien are more fully explained, 
R ſay) 
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Dr ar. ſay) blended together in our Fancy, as to 
1 IV. be able to ſuppoſe our ſelves exactly in 
4 — cke State, that one of thoſe Men wou'd 
1 be in, if he were made to ſee. And yet 
this I believe is poſſible, and might ſeem 
worth the pains of a little thinking, eſ- 
pecially to thoſe Men whoſe proper Em- 
ployment and Profeſſion it is to think, and 
unravel Prejudices, and confute Miſtakes, 
I frankly own I cannot find my way out 
of this Maze, and ſhou'd gladly be ſet 
right by thoſe who ſee better than my 
ſelf. CRI. The purſuing this Subject in 
their own Thoughts wou'd poſſibly open 
a new Scene, to thoſe ſpeculative Gen- 
tlemen of the Minute Philoſophy. It puts 
me in mind of a paſſage in che Pſalmiſt, 
where he repreſents God to be covered 
with Light as with a Garment, and wou'd 
methinks be no ill Comment on that an- 
4 cient Notion of ſome Eaſtern Sages : That 
] God had Light for his Body, and Truth 
| for his Soul. This Converſation laſted till 
2 Servant came to tell us the Tea was 
ready : Upon which we walked in, and 
found Lyficles at the Tea-table. 


| 

XVI. As ſoon as we fate down, I am 
glad, faid Alciphron, that I have here 
found my Second, a freſh Man to main- * 
tain our common Cauſe, which, I doubt, 


Lyficles 
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Lyficles will think hath ſuffered by his Di at 
abſence. LHS. Why ſo? ALC. I have IV. 
been drawn into ſome Conceffions you. 


won't like. LYS. Let me know what 
they are. ALC. Why, that there is ſuch 
a thing as a God, and that his Exiſtence 
is very certain. LVS. Bleſs me! How 
came you to entertain ſo wild a Notion? 
ALC. You know we profeſs to follow 
Reaſon wherever it leads. And in ſhort I 
have been reaſoned into it. LTS. Rea- 
ſoned? You ſhou'd fay amuſed with 
Words, bewildered with Sophiſtry. EUPH. 
Have you a mind to hear the fame Rea- 
ſoning that led Alciphron and me Step by 
Step, that we may examine whether it be 
Sophiſtry or no? LYS. As to that I am 
very eaſy. I gueſs all that can be ſaid 
on that Head. Ir ſhall be my Buſineſs 
to help my Friend out, whatever Argu- 
ments drew him in. EUPH. Will you 
admit the Premiſes and deny the Conclu- 
fions? LYS. What if I admit the Con- 
cluſion? EUPH. How! will you grant 
there is a God? LTS. Perhaps I may: 
EUPH. Then we are agreed. LTS. 
Perhaps not. EUP H. O Lyſicles, you are 
a ſubtle Adverſary. I know not what you 
wou'd be at. LTS. You muſt know 
then, that at bottom the Being of a God 
is a Point in it ſelf of ſmall conſequence, 

R 2 and 
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DTA. and a Man may make this Conceſſion 
IV. without yielding much. The great Point 
is what Senſe the word God is to be taken 


in. The very Epicureans allowed the Be- 
ing of Gods; but then they were indolent 
Gods, unconcerned with —— Affairs. 
Hobbes allowed a corporeal God; and Spi- 
ngſa held the Univerſe to be God. And 
jo no body doubts they were ſtaunch 


1 I cou'd wiſh indeed the 


word God were quite omitted, becauſe in 
moſt minds it is coupled with a ſort of 
ſuperſtitious Aw, the very Root of all 
Religion, I ſhall not, nevertheleſs, be 
much diſturbed though the name be re- 
tained, and the Being of God allowed in 
any Senſe bur in that of a Mind, which 
knows all things, and beholds Humane 
Actions, like fome Judge or Magiſtrate 
with infinite Obſervation and Intelligence, 
The Belief of a God in this Senſe fills a 
Man's Mind with Scruples, lays him un- 
der Conſtraints and imbitrers his very Be- 
ing: But in another Senſe, it may be at- 
tended with no great ill Conſequence. 
This I know was the Opinion of our 
great Diagoras, who told me he wou'd 
never have been at the pains, to find out 
a Demonſtration that there was no God, 
if the received Notion of God had been 
the ſame'with that of ſome Fathers and 
I Schoolmen. 
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Schoolmen. EUVP H. Pray what was Di art: 
that? IV. 
XVII. LIF. You muſt know, Diago- 

ras, a Man of much reading and inquiry, 
had diſcovered that once upon a time, the 
moſt profound and ſpeculative Divines 
finding it impoſſible to reconcile the At- 
tributes of God, taken in the common 
| Senſe, or in any known Senſe, with Hu- 
mane Reaſon, and the Appearances of 
things, taught that the words Knowledge, 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and ſuch like, when 
ſpoken of the Deity, muſt be underſtood 
in a quite different Senſe, from what they 
vgnify in the vulgar Acceptation, or from 
any thing that we can form a Notion of, or 
conceive. Hence, whatever Objections 
e might be made againſt the Attributes of 
e God they eaſily ſolved, by denying thoſe 
e. Attributes belonged to God, in this or that 

or any known particular Senſe or Notion ; 
which was the ſame thing as to deny they 
-- W belonged to him at all. And thus denying 
- che Attributes of God they in effect de- 
e. yd his Being, though perhaps they were 
Ir not aware of it. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a 
'd Man ſhou'd object, that future Contin- 
at gencies were inconſiſtent with the Fore- 
d, knowledge of God, becauſe it is repugnant 
-n- that certain Knowledge ſhou d be of an un- 
id certain thing: it was a ready and an eaſy an 
N, R 3 {wer 


14 
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j Dr ar. ſwer to ſay, that this may be true, with re- 
'1 IV. ſpe to Knowledge taken in the common 
& wv— Senſe, or in any Senſe that we can poſ- 
ſibly form any Notion of; but that hem 
wou'd not appear the ſame Inconſiſtency, 
between the contingent Nature of Things 
and Divine Foreknowledge, taken to ſig- 
nify ſomewhat that we know nothing of, 
which in God ſupplies the place of what 
we underſtand by Knowledge; from 
which it differs not in Quantity or De- 
ee of Perfection, but altogether, and in 
ind, as Light doth from Sound; and even 
more, ſince theſe agree in that they are 
both Senſations: whereas Knowledge in 
God hath no ſort of Reſemblance or A- 
greement with any Notion, that Man can 
frame of Knowledge. The like may be 
faid of all the other Attributes, which 
indeed may by this means be equally re- 
conciled with every thing or with no- 
thing : But all Men who think muſt needs 
ſee, this 1s cutting knots and not untying 
them. For how are things reconciled 
with the Divine Attributes, when theſe 
Attributes themſelves are in every intelli- 
gible Senſe denied; and conſequently the 
very Notion of God taken away, and 
nothing left but the Name, without any 
meaning annexed to it? In ſhort, the Be- 
lief that there is an unknown Subject of 
E | Attributes 


,, ̃ ˙— e 
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Attributes abſolutely unknown is a very D TAL. 


wonderfully delighted with this Syſtem. 
XVIII. For, ſaid he, if this cou'd once 


make its way and obtain in the World, 
there wou'd be an end of all natural or 
rational Religion, which is the Baſis both 
of the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian : for he 
who comes to God, or enters himſelf in 
the Church of God, muſt firſt believe 
that there is a God in ſome intelligible 
Senſe; and not only that there is ſome- 
thing in general without any proper No- 
tion, though never ſo inadequate, of any 
of its Qualities or Attributes; for this 
may be Fate, or Chaos, or Plaſtic Na- 
ture, or any oY elſe as well as God, 
Nor will it avail to ſay, there is ſome- 
thing in this unknown Being analogous 
to Knowledge and Goodneſs; that 1s to 
ſay, which produceth thoſe Effects, which 
we cou'd not conceive to be produced by 
Men in any Degree, without Knowledge 
and Goodneſs. For this is in Fact to 
give up the Point in diſpute between 
Theiſts and Atheiſts, the Queſtion having 
always been, not whether there was a 
Principle, (which Point was allowed by all 
Philoſophers as well before as ſince 

R 4 Anaxagoras) 


innocent Doctrine; which the acute IV. 
Diagoras well ſaw, and was therefore 
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D1 AL. Anaxagoras) but whether this Principle was 


a v8, a thinking intelligent Being: That is 


o ſay, whether that Orderand Beauty and 


Uſe, viſible in Natural Effects, cou'd be 
produced by any thing buta Mind or In- 
relligence,in the proper Senſe of the Word; 
and whether there muſt not be true, real, 
and proper Knowledge in the firſt Cauſe, 
We 9 acknowledge, that all 
thoſe natural Effects which are vulgarly 
aſcribed to Knowledge and Wiſdom, pro- 
ceed from a Being in which there is, 
properly ſpeaking, no Knowledge or Wil- 
dom at all, but only ſomething elſe, which, 
in reality, is the Cauſe of thoſe things 
which Men, for want of knowing better, 
aſcribe to what they call Knowledge and 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding. You wonder 
perhaps to hear a Man of Pleaſure, who 
diverts himſelf as I do, philoſophize at 
this rate. But you ſhou'd conſider that 
much is to be got by converſing with in- 
genious Men, which is a ſhort way to 
Knowledge, that ſaves a Man the drud- 
gery of Reading and Thinking. And now 
we have granted to you that there is a 
God in this indefinite Senſe, I wou'd fain 
ſee what uſe you can make of this Con- 
ceſſion. You cannot argue from unknown 
Attributes, or which is the fame thing, 
from Attributes in an unknown _ 

| OY 
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You cannot prove, that God is to be loved DIALI. 
for his Goodneſs, or feared for his Juſtice, IV. 
or reſpected for his Knowledge: All which wwy— 
Conſequences, we own, wou'd follow from 

thoſe Attributes admitted in an intelligible 

Senſe, But we deny, that thoſe or an 

other Conſequences can be drawn from At- 

tributes admitted in no particular Senſe, or 

in a Senſe which none of us underſtand. 

Since therefore nothing can be inferred 

from ſuch an Account of God, about Con- 

ſcience, or Worſhip, or Religion, you may 

cen make the beſt of it; and, not to be 
ſingular, we will uſe the Name too, and 

ſo at once there is an end of Atheiſm. 

EUPH. This Account of a Deity is new to 

me. I do not like it, and therefore ſhall 

leave it to be maintained by thoſe who do. 


XIX. CRI. It is not new to me. I re- 
member not long ſince to have heard a 
Minute Philoſopher triumph upon this 
| very Point; which put me on inquiring 

what Foundation there was for it in the 
ö Fathers or Schoolmen. And, for ought 
b that I can find, it owes its Original to 
] thoſe Writings, which have been pub- 
: liſhed under the Name of Dionyſius the 
l Areopagite. The Author of which, it 
i muſt be owned, hath written upon the 
, Divine Attributes in a very ſingular * 
4 n 
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D1 Ar, In his Treatiſe of the Cœleſtial Hierarchy * 
IV. he ſaith, that God is ſomething above all 
— Eſſence and Life, vrep Tacay d av Canv; 
and again in his Treatiſe of the Divine 

Names +, that he is above all Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, UTEp TATLY goPiay 8 ours, 
ineffable and innominable, eros 2 
erwwpes ; the Wiſdom of God he terms an 
unreaſonable, unintelligent, and fooliſh 
Wiſdom ; Thu aAcyor = arvy x| Ee v cop. 

But then the Reaſon he gives, Gor expreſ- 

ſing himſelf in this ſtrange manner, is, 
that the Divine Wiſdom tis the Cauſe of all 
Reaſon, Wiſdom, and Underſtanding, and 
therein are contained the Treaſures of all 
Wiſdom and Knowledge. He calls God 
uTepoopos and ureplws; as if Wiſdom and 
Life were Words not worthy to expreſs 
the Divine Perfections: And he adds, that 
the Attributes unintelligent and unper- 
ceiving muſt be aſcribed to the Divinity, 
not xz&T eral by way of Defect, but 
ab urepoxr by way of Eminency ; which 
he explains by our giving the Name of 
Darkneſs to Light inacceſſible. And, not- 
withſtanding the Harſhneſs of his Expreſ- 
fions in ſome Places, he affirms over and 
over in others, that God knows all Things; 
not that he is beholden to the Creatures for 
his Knowledge, but by knowing himſelf, 
* De Hierarch, Cceleſt. c. 2, I De Nom. Div. c. 7. 
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from whom they all derive their Being, DI ar. 


and in whom they are contained as in their 


Cauſe. It was late before theſe Writing 


appear to have been known in the World; 
and although they obtained Credit durin 
the Age of the Schoolmen, yet ſince critical 
Learning hath been cultivated, they have 
loſt that Credit, and are at this Day given 
up for ſpurious, as containing ſeveral evi- 
dent Marks of a much later Date than the 
Age of Dionyſius. Upon the whole, al- 
though this Method of growing in Ex- 
preſſion, and dwindling in Notion, of 
clearing up Doubts by Nonſenſe, and 
avoiding Difficulties by running into af- 
fected Contradictions, may perhaps pro- 
ceed from a well- meant Zeal; yet it ap- 
pears not to be according to Knowledge, 
and inſtead of reconciling Atheiſts to the 
Truth, hath, I doubt, a Tendency to con- 
firm them in their own Perſuaſion. It 
ſhou'd ſeem, therefore, very weak and 
raſh in a Chriſtian to adopt this harſh 
Language of an Apocryphal Writer, pre- 
ferably to that of the Holy Scriptures. 
I remember, indeed, to have read of a 
certain Philoſopher, who lived ſome Cen- 
turies ago, that uſed to ſay, if theſe ſup- 
poſed Works of Dionyſius had been known 
to the Primitive Fathers, they wou'd have 
furniſhed them admirable Weapons _ 
e 
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Dzxar, the Hwzretics, and wou'd have ſaved a 
IV. world of Pains. But the Event ſince their 
Wand Diſcovery hath by no means confirmed his 


Opinion. It muſt be owned, the cele- 
brated Picus of Mirandula, among his Nine 
Hundred Concluſions {which that Prince, 
being very young, propoſed to maintain 
by public Diſputation at Rome) hath this 
for one; to wit, that it is more improper 
to ſay of God, he is an Intellect or intelli- 
gent Being, than to ſay of a reaſonable 
Soul that it is an Angel: Which Doctrine 
it ſeems was not reliſhed. And Picus, 
when he comes to defend it, ſupports 
himſelf altogether by the Example and 
Authority of Dionyſius, and in effect ex- 
plains it away into a meer verbal Dif- 
ference, affirming, that neither Dionyſius 
nor himſelf ever meant to deprive God of 
Knowledge, or to deny that he knows all 
Things: But that, as Reaſon is of kind 
culiar to Man, ſo by Intellection he un- 
derſtands a kind or manner of Knowing 
. to Angels: And that the Know- 
edge, which is in God, is more above the 
Intellection of Angels, than Angel is above 
Man. He adds that, as his Tenet conſiſts 
with admitting the moſt perfect Know- 
ledge in God, ſo he wou'd by no means 
be underſtood to exclude from the Deity 
Intellection itſelf, taken in the common 
Or 
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or general Senſe, but only that peculiar Dr ar. 
ſort of Intellection proper to Angels, which TV. 
he thinks ought not to be attributed to 
God any more than Humane Reaſon *. 
Picus, therefore, though he ſpeaks as the 
Apocryphal Dionyſius, yet when he ex- 
plains himſelf, it 1s evident he ſpeaks like 
other Men. And although the foremen- 
tioned Books of the Cœleſtial Hierarchy 
and of the Divine Names, being attribu- 
ted to a Saint and Martyr of the Apoſtoli- 
cal Age, were reſpected by the Schoolmen, 
et it is certain they rejected or ſoftned his 
rſh Expreſſions, and 1 away or 
reduced his Doctrine to the received No- 
a tions taken from Holy Scripture, and the 
Light of Nature. | 


, | 

f XX. Thomas Aquinas expreſſeth his Senſe 
1 of this Point in the following manner. 
d All Perfections, ſaith he, derived from 
— God to the Creatures are in a certain hi 

g IF Senſe, or (as the Schoolmen term it) emi- 
'- WW nently in God. Whenever, therefore, a 
i Name borowed from any Perfection in the 
2 Creature is attributed to God, we muſt ex- 
ts clude from its Signification every thing 
chat belongs to the imperfe& Manner, 
ns wherein that Attribute is found in the 
ty Creature. Whence he concludes, that 
IN Pic. Mirand, in Apolog. p. 155, Ed, Baſ. 

or Know- 
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Di AI. Knowledge in God is not an Habit, but a 
IV. pure Act *. And again the ſame Doctor 
ny obſerves, that our Intellect gets its Notions 
of all ſorts of Perfections from the Crea- 
tures, and that as it apprehends thoſe Per- 
fections, ſo it fignifies them by Names. 
Therefore, faith he, in attributing theſe 
Names to God, we are to conſider two 
Things; firſt, The Perfections themſelves 
as Goodneſs, Life, and the like, which 
are properly in God; and, ſecondly, The 
Manner which is peculiar to the Creature, 
and cannot, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, 
be ſaid to agree to the Creator +. And al- 
though Suarez, with other Schoolmen, 
teacheth, that the Mind of Man conceiv- 
eth Knowledge and Will to be in God as 
Faculties or Operations, by Analogy only 
to created Beings ; yet he gives it plainly 
as his Opinion, that when Knowledge is 
ſaid not to be properly in God, it muſt be 
underſtood in a Senſe including Imperfec- 
tion, ſuch as diſcurſive Knowledge, or the 
like imperfe& kind found in the Creatures: 
And that, none of thoſe Imperfections in 
the Knowledge of Men or Angels belonging 
to the formal Notion of Knowledge, or to 
Knowledge as ſuch, it will not thence follow 
that Knowledge, in its proper formal Senſe, 


* Sum. Theolog. p. 1. Queſt, 14. Art, r, 
1 Ibid. Qed. Tom 3. | 
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may not be attributed to God: And of DAI. 
Knowledge taken in general for the clear IV. 
evident underſtanding of all Truth, he 


expreſly affirms that it is in God, and that 
this was never denied by any Philoſopher 
who believed a God *. It was, indeed, a 
current Opinion in the Schools, that even 
Being itſelf ſhou'd be attributed analogi- 
cally ro God and the Creatures. That is, 

held that God, the ſupreme, indepen= 
dent, ſelf-originate Cauſe and Source of all 
Beings, muſt not be ſuppoſed to exiſt in 
the ſame Senſe with created Beings, not that 
he exiſts leſs truly, properly, or formally 
than they, but only becauſe he exiſts in 
a more eminent and perfect Manner. 


XXI. But to prevent any Man's being 
led, by miſtaking the Scholaſtic Uſe of the 
Terms Analogy and Analogical, into an 
Opinion that we cannot frame in any De- 
— a true and proper Notion of Attri- 

utes applied by Analogy, or, in the School 
Phraſe, predicated analogically, it ma 
not be amiſs to inquire into the true Senſe 
and Meaning of thoſe Words. Every one 
knows, that Analogy is a Greek Word uſed 
by Mathematicians, to fignify a Similitude 
of Proportions. For Inſtance, when we 
obſerve that Two is to Six, as Three is to 
* Suarez Diſp. Metaph. Tom. 2. Diſp. 30. SeR. 15. 
1 Nine, 
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DTA. Nine, this Similitude or Equality of Pro- 
IV. portion is termed Analogy. And although 
Proportion ſtrictiy fignifies the Habitude or 
Relation of one Quantity to another, yet, 

in a looſer and tranſlated Senſe, it hath 

been applied to ſignify every other Habi- 

tude; and conſequently the Term Analegy 

comes to ſignify all Similitude of Rela- 

tions, or Habitudes whatſoever. Hence, 

the Schoolmen tell us there is Analogy be- 

' tween Intellect and Sight; foraſmuch as 
Intelle& is to the Mind, what Sight is to 

the Body? And that he who governs the 

State is analogous to him who ſteers a Ship. 

Hence a Prince is analogically ſtiled a Pi- 

lot, being to the State as a Pilot is to his 

Veſſel . For the farther clearing of this 

Point it is to be obſerved, that a two-fold 
Analogy is diſtinguiſhed by the School- 

men, metaphorical and proper. Of the 

firſt Kind there are frequent Inſtances in 

Holy Scripture, attributing Humane Parts 

and Paſſions to God. When he is repre- 

fented as having a Finger, an Eye, or an 

Ear, when he 1s faid to repent, to be an- 

gry, or grieved, every one ſees the Analo- 

gy is meerly metaphorical. Becauſe thoſe 

Parts and Paſſions, taken in the proper 
Signification, muſt in every Degree neceſ- 

farily, and from the formal Nature of the 


vide Cajetan. de Nom. Analog. c. 3. 
; 8 3 Thing, 
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Fhing, include Imperfection. When Drar. 
therefore it is ſaid, the Finger of God IV. 
appears in this or that Event, Men fr 
common Senſe mean no more, but 

that it is as truly aſcribed to God, as the ' 
Works wrought by Humane Fingers ate 

to Man: and fo of the reſt. But the cafe 

is different, when Wiſdom and Know- 

ledge are attributed to God. Paſſions and 
Senſes as ſuch imply Defect; but in 
Knowledge ſimply, or as ſuch, there is 

no Defect. Knowledge therefore, in the 
formal meaning of the Word, 

may be attributed to God proportiona- 

bly, that is preſerving a Proportion to the 
infinite Nature of God. We may ſay, 
therefore, that as God is infinitely above 

Man, ſo is the Knowledge of God infi- 

- EW nitely above the Knowledge of Man, 

e Wand this is what Cajetan calls Analagia 

n opris fabia. And after this fame Ana- 

s logy, we muſt underſtand all thoſe Attri- 

- WW butes to belong to the Deity, which in 

n I themſelves ſimply, and as fuch, denote 
Perfection. We may therefore conſiſtently 

with what hath been premiſed, affirm 

that all forts of Perfection, which we can 
conceive in a finite Spirit, are in God, 

but without- any of that allay which is 

found in the Creatures. This Doctrine 
therefore of * W » 
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DTA. God, or our knowing God by Analogy, 


ſeems very much miſunderſtood and 


—— miſapplied by thoſe who wou'd infer 


Diagoras, who look into obſolete Books, and 
= (4 f 


from thence, that we cannot frame any 
direct or proper Notion, though never ſo 


- inadequate, of Knowledge or Wiſdom, as 


they are in the Deity, or underſtand any 
more of them than one born blind can of 
Light and Colours. 


XXII. And now, Gentlemen, it may 
be expected I ſhou'd ask your Pardon, for 
having dwelt ſo long on a point of Meta- 
phyſics, and introduced ſuch unpoliſhed 
and unfaſhionable Writers as the School- 


men into good Company: but as Ly/icle 


gave the occaſion, I leave him to anſwer 
for it. LS. I never dreamt of this dry 
Diſſertation. But, if I have been the 
occaſion of diſcuſſing theſe Scholaſtic 
Points, by my unluckily mentioning the 
Schoolmen, it was my firſt fault of the 


kind, and I promiſe it ſhall be the laſt. 


The meddling with crabbed Authors of 
any fort is none of my taſte. I grant one 
meets now and then with a good Notion in 
what we call dry Writers, ſuch an one for 
example as this I was ſpeaking of, which | 
muſt own ſtruck my Fancy. But then 
for theſe we have ſuch as Prodicus ot 


fave 
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fave the reſt of us that trouble. CRI. SoDrar. 


is on 
of Fact, and critical Points. Beſides, we 
know the Men to whom we give credit: 
They are judicious and honeſt, and have 
no end to ſerve but Truth. And I am 
confident ſome Author or other has main- 
tained the forementioned Notion in the 
ſame Senſe as Diagoras related it. CRI. 
That may be. But it never was a received 
Notion, and never will, ſo long as Men 
believe a God; the ſame Arguments that 
prove a firſt Cauſe proving an intelligent 
Cauſe: Intelligent, I ſay, in the proper 
Senſe : Wiſe and Good in the true and 
formal. Acceptation of the Words. Other- 
wiſe it is evident, that every Syllogiſm 
brought to prove thoſe Attributes, or 
(which is the ſame thing) to prove the 
Being of a God, will be found to conſiſt 
of four terms, and conſequently can con- 
clude nothing. But for your part, Alci- 
pbron, you have been fully convinced, that 
God is a thinking Intelligent Being in the 
ſame ſenſe with other Spirits, though not 
in the ſame imperfe& manner or degree. 


XXIII. AL C. And yet I am not with- 
out my Scruples: For with Knowledge 
you infer Wiſdom, and with Wiſdom 

S 2 Good= 


you = your Faith upon them. LF. It IV. 
y for ſome odd Opinions, and matters == 
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DTA. Goodneſs. But how is it poſſible, to 


IV. 
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conceive God ſo good, and Man ſo 


S—— wicked? It may perhaps with ſome Co- 


lour be alledged, that a little ſoft ſhadow- 
ing of Evil ſets off the bright and lumi- 
nous parts of the Creation, and ſo contri- 
butes to the Beauty of the whole Piece: 
But, for Blots fo large and fo black it is 
impoſſible to account by that Principle. 
That there ſhou'd be ſo much Vice and 
fo little Virtue upon Earth, and that the 
Laws of God's Kingdom ſhou'd be ſo ill 


obſerved by his Subjects, is what can never 


be reconciled with that ſurpaſſing Wii 
dom and Goodneſs of the ſupreme Mo- 
narch EUPH. Tell me, Alcipbron, 
wou'd you argue that a State was ill ad- 
miniſtred, or judge of the manners of its 
Citizens, by the Diſorders committed in 
the Goal or Dungeon? AL C. I wou'd 
not. EUPH. And for ought we know, 
this Spot with the few Sinners on it, bears 
no greater Proportion to the Univerſe of 
Intelligences, than a Dungeon doth to a 
Kingdom. It ſcems we are led not only by 
Revelation but by common Senſe, ob- 
ſerving and inferring from the Analogy ot 
viſible Things, to conclude there are in- 
numerable Orders of intelligent Beings 
more happy and more perfe& than Man, 
whoſe Lite is but a Span, and whoſe ou 

q 4 this 


r 
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this earthly Globe is but a Point, in DAT. 


teſpect of the whole Syſtem of God's 


Creation. We are dazzled indeed with the 


Glory and Grandeur of Things here be- 
low, becauſe we know no better. ButI 
am apt to think, if we knew what it was 
to be an Angel for one hour, we ſhou'd 
return to this World, though it were to 
fit on the brighteſt Throne in it, with 
raftly more loathing and reluctance, than 
we wou'd now deſcend into a loathſome 
Dungeon or Sepulchre. 


XXIV. CRI. To me it ſeems natural, 
that ſuch a weak paſſionate and ſhort- 
ſighted Creature as Man, ſhou'd be ever 
lable to Scraples of one kind or other. 
But, as this ſame Creature 1s apt to be 
orer poſitive in judging, and over haſty in 
concluding, it falls out, that theſe Dif- 
feulties and Scruples about God's Con- 
duct are made Objections to his Being. 
And fo Men come to argue from their own 
Defects againſt the Divine Perfections. 
And, as the Views and Humours of Men 
are different and often oppoſite, you may 
ſometimes ſee them deduce rhe fame a» 
theiſtical Conclufion from contrary Pre- 
miſes. I knew an Inſtance of this, in two 
Minute Philoſophers of my Acquaintance, 
who uſed to argue each from his own 

| 8 3 Lemper 
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DAI. Temper againſt a Providence. One of 
IV. them, a Man of a choleric and vindictive 
wy—> Spirit, ſaid he cou'd not believe a Provi- 


dence, becauſe London was not ſwallowed 
up or conſumed by Fire from Heaven, 
the Streets being as he ſaid full of People, 
who ſhew no other Belief or Worſhip of 
God, but perpetually praying that he 
wou'd damn, rot, fink, and confound 
them. The other, being of an indolent 
and eaſy Temper, concluded there cou'd 
be no ſuch thing as a Providence, for that 
a Being of conſummate Wiſdom muſt 
needsemploy himſelf better, than in mind- 
ing the Prayers, and Actions, and little In- 
tereſts of Mankind. ALC. After all, if 
God have no Paſſions, how can it be true 
that Vengeance is his? Or how can he be 
faid to be jealous of his Glory? CRI. We 
believe that God executes Vengeance 
without Revenge, and is jealous without 
Weakneſs, juſt as the mind of Man ſees 
without Eyes, and apprehends without 
Hands, 55 


XXV. ALC. To put a Period to this 
Diſcourſe, we will grant, there is a God 
in this diſpaſſionate Senſe; but what 
then? What hath this to do with Religion 
or Divine Worſhip? To what purpoſe, 


| are all theſe Prayers, and Praiſes, and 


Thanks- 


r — ̃² . 7 3 
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Thanksgivings, and Singing of Pſalms, DI AL. 


which the fooliſh Vulgar call ſerving 


God? What ſenſe or uſe or end is there 


in all theſe things? CRI. We worſhip 
God, we praiſe and pray to him: not 
becauſe we think that he is proud of our 
Worſhip, or fond of our Praiſe or Prayers, 
and affected with them as Mankind are, 
or that all our Service can contribute in 
the leaſt Degree to his Happineſs or Good: 
But becauſe ir is good for us, to be fo 
diſpoſed towards God: becauſe it 1s juſt 
and right and ſuitable to the Nature of 
Things, and becoming the . Relation we 
ſtand in to our ſupreme Lord and Gover- 
nor. ALC. If it be good for us to 
worſhip God; it ſhou'd ſeem that the 
Chriſtian Religion, which pretends to 
teach Men the Knowledge and Worſhip of 
God, was of ſome uſe and benefit to 
Mankind. CRI. Doubtleſs. AL C. If 
this can be made appear, I ſhall own my 
felf very much miſtaken. CRI. It is 
now near Dinner time. Wherefore if you 
pleaſe, we will put an end to this Con- 
verſation for the preſent, and to morrow 
morning reſume our Subject. | 


S 4 The 
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The FIFTH DIALOGUE. 


I. Minute Philoſophers join in the Cry, and 
follow the Scent of others. II. Worſhip 
Legere by the Chriſtian Religion ſuitable 
fo God and Man. III. Power and In- 
fluence of the. Druids. IV. Excellency 
_ oe efulneſs of the Chriſtian Religion. 
ennobles Manki nd, and makes 
Lok 577 y. VI. Religion neither Bigotry 
. Su ition. , VII. 1 2 cians and 
byfic for the Soul, VI haratter 0 
the , 1 Natural Religion 2 
Humane Reaſon not to be diſþaraged. ; | 
Tendency and Uſe of the Gentile Religion, 
XI. Good Effects of Chriſtianity. Kl. 
Engliſhmen compared with ancient Greeks 
and Romans. XIII. The Modern Prac- 
tice of Duelling. XIV. Character %y the 
Old Romans, how to be foes: 
Genuine Fruits of the el. 
| Wars and Fate, not an Ge, x & of 5 
Chriſtian Religion. XVII. Civil Rage 
and Maſſacres in Greece and Rome. 
XVIII. Virtue of ancient Greeks, XIX. 
Quarrels of Polemical Divines. XX. 
Tyranny, Uſurpati on, &. ophiiry of Eccle- 


© ftaſtics. 
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ics, XXI. The Univerſities cenſured. Di AL, 


V. 


9 Critic. XXIII. earning the Effect — 


of Religion. XXIV. Barbariſm of the 

Noel. XXV. R efauration of Learnin 
and polite Arts, to whom owing. XXVI. 
Prejudice and I ngratitude of Minute 
Philoſophers. XXVII. Their Pretenfions 
and Condudt inconſiſtent. XXVIII. Men 
and Brutes compared with reſpect to Reli- 


gion. XXIX. Cbriſtianity the only Mean 
to eftabliſh N wake Religion XXX. 


Free-thinkers miſtake therr Talents, have a 


ferong Imagination. XXXI. Tithes 2 


'Church-lands. XXXII. _ Asti 5 2 
om Humane Creatures. Kal 
tribution of Mankind into 4 Be = 
and Fiſhes. XXXIV. Plea for Reaſon 
— but Unfairneſs taxed. XXV. 


le or a Curſe as zt is 
ory n not the reign- 


| 19 Evil. 


J. | <2 E amuſed ourſelves next Da 


1 every one to his Fancy, till 
N Nine of the Clock, when 


Ter * Word was brought that the 
Tea-table was ſet in the Li- 

brary, which is a Gallery on a Ground- 
floor, with an arched Door at one End 
opening into a Walk of Limes; a 2 
7 — oon 
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DAI. foon as we had drank Tea, we were 


V. 
— 


tempted by fine Weather to take a Walk 
which led us to a ſmall Mount of eafy 
Aſcent, on the Top whereof we found a 
Seat under a ſpreading Tree. Here we had 
a Proſpect on one hand of a narrow Bay 
or Creek of the Sea, incloſed on either 
Side by a Coaſt beautified with Rocks and 
Woods, and green Banks and Farm-houſes. 
At the End of the Bay was a ſmall Town 
placed upon the Slope of a Hill, which 
from the Advantage of its Situation made 
a conſiderable Figure. Several Fiſhing- 
boats and Lighters gliding up and down 
on a Surface as ſmooth and bright as 
Glaſs enlivened the Proſpect. On the 
other Side we looked down on green Paſ- 
tures, Flocks, and Herds, basking beneath 
in Sun-ſhine, while we in our ſuperior Si- 
tuation enjoy'd the Freſhneſs of Air and 
Shade. Here we felt that fort of joyful 
Inſtin& which a rural Scene and fine Wea- 
ther inſpire ; and propoſed no ſmall Plea- 
ſure, in reſuming and continuing our Con- 
ference without Interruption till Dinner: 
But we had hardly ſeated ourſelves, and 
looked about us, when we ſaw a Fox run 
by the Foot of our Mount into an adja- 
cent Thicket. A few Minutes after, we 
heard a confuſed Noiſe of the opening of 
Hounds, the winding of Horns, and the 

roaring 
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roaring of Country Squires. While our Dr1ar. 


Attention was ſuſpended by this Event, a 


Servant came running out of Breath ana 


told Crito, that his Neighbour Cteſppus, a 
Squire of Note, was fallen from his Horſe 
attempting to leap over a Hedge, and 
brought into the Hall, where he lay for 
dead. Upon which we all roſe and walked 
haſtily to the Houſe, where we found Cre- 
ſippus juſt come to himſelf, in the midſt of 
half a dozen Sun-burnt Squires in Frocks 
and ſhort Wigs and Jockey-Boots. Being 
asked how he did? he anſwered it was 
only a broken Rib. With ſome Difficulty 
Crito perſuaded him to lie on a Bed till 
the Chirurgeon came. Theſe Fox-hun- 
ters, having been up early at their Sport, 
were eager for Dinner, which was accord- 
ingly haſtened. They paſſed the After- 
noon in a loud ruſtic Mirth, gave Proof 
of their Religion and Loyalty by the 
Healths they drank, talked of Hounds and 
Horſes and Elections and Country Affairs 
till the Chirurgeon, who had been em- 
loyed about Cteſippus, deſired he might 
= put into Crito's Coach, and ſent home, 
having refuſed to ſtay all Night. Our 
Gueſts being gone, we repoſed ourſelves 
after the Fatigue of this tumultuous 
Viſit, and next Morning aſſembled again 
at the Seat on the Mount. Now Lyſicles, 
. . being 
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= DxAL. being a nice Man, and a 6e eſprit, 
4 V. had an infinite Contempt for the rough 
= = Manners and Converfation of Fox-hun- 
ters, and cou'd not reflect with Pati- 

ence that he had loſt, as he called it, ſo 

many Hours in their Company. I flat- 
tered myſelf, ſaid he, that there had been 
none of this Species remaining among us: 
Strange that Men ſhou'd be diverted with 
ſuch uncouth Noife and Hurry, or find 
Pleaſure in the Society of Dogs and Horſes ! 
How much more elegant are the Diver- 
fion's of the Town ! There ſeems, replied 
Eupbranor, to be fome Reſemblance be- 
tween Fox-hunters and Free-thinkers; the 
former exerting their animal Faculties in 
purſuit of Game, as you Gentlemen em- 
ploy your Intellectuals in the purſuit of 


4 Truth. The kind of Amuſement is the 
1 fame, although the Object be different. 
F LS. I had rather be compared to any 
n Brute upon Earth than a rational Brute. 
* CRI. You wou'd then have been lefs diſ- 
\ pleaſed with my Friend Pythocles, whom 

the common fort of 


K I have heard co 

| Minute Philoſophers, not to the Hunters, 
but the Hounds. For, faid he, you fſhall 
often fee among the Dogs a loud Babler, 
with a bad Noſe, lead the unskilful part 
of the Pack, who join all in his Cry wrth-, 
our following any Seent of their own, any 


more 
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more than the Herd of Free-tchinkers fol- Diar. 


low their own Reaſon. 


IT. But Pytbocles was a blunt Man, and 
muſt never have known ſuch Reaſoners 
among them as you Gentlemen, who can 
fic ſo long at an Argument, diſpute every 
Inch of Ground, and yet know when 
to make a reaſonable Conceſſion. LTS. 
I don't know how it comes to paſs, 
but methinks Aleipbron makes G 
for himſelf and me too. For my own 


3 
— — 


part, I am not altogether of ſuch a yield- 


ing Temper : But yer I don't care to be ſin- 
gular neither. CRI. Truly, Alciphron, when. 
I conſider where we are got, and how far 
we are agreed, I conceive it probable we 
may agree altogether in the end.. You have 
granted that a Life of Virtue is upon all 
Accounts eligible, as moſt conducive both 
to the general and mg Good of 
Mankind: And you allow, that the Beau- 
ty of Virtue alone is not a ſufficient Mo- 
tive with Mankind to the Practice of it. 
This led you to acknowledge, that the Be- 
lief of a God wou'd be very uſeful in the 
World; and that conſequently you ſhou'd 
be diſpoſed to admit any war Rae Proof 


of his Being : Which Point hath been 
proved, and you have admitted the Proof. 


If chen we admit a Divinity, why not 
Divine 
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1 D1ar. Divine Worſhip? And if Worſhip, why 
| not Religion to teach this Worſhip ? And 
— if a Religion, why not the Chriſtian, if 


a better cannot be aſſigned, and it be 
already eſtabliſhed by the Laws of our 
Country, and handed down to us from 
our Fore-fathers ? Shall we believe a God, 
and not pray to him for future Benefits nor 
thank him for the paſt? Neither truſt in 
his Protection, nor love his Goodneſs, nor 
praiſe his Wiſdom, nor adore his Power ? 
And if theſe Things are to be done, can 
Nee do them in a Way more ſuitable to the 
Dignity of God or Man, than is preſcribed 
by the Chriſtian Religion? AL C. I am 
Not perhaps altogether . ſure that Religion 
muſt be abſolutely bad for the Public: But 
I cannot bear to ſee Policy and Religion 
walk hand in hand: I do not like to ſee 
Humane Rights attached to the Divine: 
I am for no Pontifex Maximus, ſuch as in 
ancient or in modern Rome: No High 
Prieſt, as in Judæa: No Royal Prieſts, as 
in Agypt and Sparta: No ſuch Things as 
Dairos of Fapan, or Lamas of Tartary. 


III. I knew a late witty Gentleman of 
our Set, who was a great Admirer of the 
ancient Druids, He had a mortal Antipa- 
thy to the preſent eſtabliſhed Religion, but 
uſed to fay he ſhou'd like well to fee the 

; | Druids 
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Druids and their Religion reſtored, as it DIAL. 


anciently flouriſhed in Gaul and Britain; 


for it wou'd be right enough that there 


ſhou'd be a Number of contemplative Men 
ſer apart to preſerve a Knowledge of Arts 
and Sciences, to educate Youth, and teach 
Men the Immortality of the Soul and the 
moral Virtues. Such, ſaid he, were the 
Druids of old, and I ſhou'd be glad 
to ſee them once more eſtabliſhed among 
us. CRI. How wou'd you like, Alci- 

hron, that Prieſts ſhou'd have Power to 
decide all Controverſies, adjudge Property, 
diſtribute Rewards and Puniſhments; that 
all who did not acquieſce 1n their Decrees 
ſhou'd be excommunicated, held in Abhor- 
rence, excluded from all Honours and Pri- 
vileges,and deprived of the common Bene- 
fit of the Laws; and that now and then, 
a Number of Lay-men ſhou'd be cram- 
med together in a Wicker-idol, and burnt 
for an Offering to their Pagan Gods? How 
ſhou'd you like living under ſuch Prieſts and 
ſuch a Religion? ALC. Not at all. Such a 
Situation wou'd by no means agree with 
Free-thinkers. CRI. And yet ſuch were 
the Druids and ſuch their Religion, if we 
may truſt Cz/ar's Account of them®. LIS. 
I am now convinced more than ever, there 
ought to be no ſuch Thing as an eſtabliſhed 


De Bello Gallico, 1. 6. 2322 
Religion 
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DAL. Religion of any kind. Certainly all che 
V. Nations of the World have been hitherto 
w= ) out of their Wits, Even the Athenians 


themſelves, the wiſeſt and freeſt People 
upon Earth, had, I know not what, fooliſh 
Attachment to their eſtabliſhed Church. 
They offered it ſeems a Talent as a Re- 
ward to whoever ſhou'd kill Diagoras the 
Melian, a Free-thinker of thoſe Times 
who derided their Myſteries : And Prota- 
as, another of the ſame Turn, narrow- 
2 being put to Death, for having 
wrote ſomething that ſeemed to contradict 
their received Notions of the Gods. Such 
was the Treatment our generous Sect met 
with at Athens, And I make no doubt, 
but theſe Druids wou'd have facrificed 
many a Holocauſt of Free-thinkers. I 
wou'd not give a ſingle Farthing to ex- 
change one Religion for another. Away 
with all together, Root and Branch, or 
you had as good do nothing. No Druids 
or Prieſts of any ſort for me: I ſee no oc- 
caſion for any of them. 


IV. EUPH. What Lyjicles faith puts 
me in mind of the Cloſe of our laſt Con- 
ference, wherein it was agreed, in the fol- 
lowing to reſume the Point we were then 
entered upon, to wit, the Uſe or Benefic 
of the Chriſtian Religion, which Alciphron 

expected 
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expected Crito ſhou'd make appear. CRI. Drar, 
I am the readier to undertake this Point, V. 
becauſe I conceive it to be no difficult one 
and that one great Mark of the Truth of 
Chriſtianity is, in my mind, its Tenden 

to do good, which ſeems the North Star to 
conduct our judgment in moral Mat- 
ters, and in all Things of a praQtic Na- 
ture; Moral or practical Truths being 
ever connected with univerſal Benefit. But 
to judge rightly of this Matter, we ſhou'd 
endeavour to act like Lyficles upon another 
Occaſion, taking into our View the Sum 
of Things, and conſidering Principles as 
branched forth into Conſequences to the 
BE utmoſt Extent we are able. We are not 
soo much to regard the Humour or Caprice, 
or imaginary Diſtreſſes of a few idle Men, 
whoſe Conceit may be offended, though 
their Conſcience cannot be wounded ; but 
tairly to conſider the true Intereſt of Indi- 
viduals as well as of Humane Society. 
Now the Chriſtian Religion, conſidered as 
a Fountain of Light, and Joy, and Peace, 
as a Source of Faith, and Hope, and Cha- 
rity, (and that it is fo will be evident to 
whoever takes his Notion of it from the 
Goſpel) muſt needs be a Principle of Hap- 
pineſs and Virtue, And he who ſees nor, 
that the deſtroying the Principles of good 
Actions mult. deſtroy good Actions, ſees 
| + fn nothing: 
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DAI. nothing: And he who, ſeeing this, ſhall 


V. 


yet perſiſt to do it, if he be not wicked, 


wry dz who is? | 41 


V. To me it ſeems the Man can ſee nei- 
ther deep nor far, who is not ſenſible of 
his own Miſery, Sinfulneſs, and Depen- 
dence ; who doth not perceive, that this 
preſent World is not deſigned or adapted to 
make rational Souls happy; who wou'd 
not be glad of getting into a better State, 
and who wou'd not be overjoy'd to find, 
that the Road leading thither was the Love 
of God and Man, the practiſing every 
Virtue, the living reaſonably while we are 
here upon Earth, proportioning our Eſteem 
to the Value of Things, and ſo uſing this 
World as not to abuſe it? For this is what 
Chriſtianity requires. It neither injoyns 
the Naſtineſs of the Cynic, nor the Inſen- 
ſibility of the Stoic, Can there be a higher 
Ambition than to overcome the World, or 


a wiſer than to ſubdue ourſelves, or a 


more comfortable Doctrine than the Re- 
miſſion of Sins, or a more joyful Proſpect 
than that of having our baſe Nature re- 
newed and aſſimilated to the Deity, our 
being made Fellow- citizens withAngels and 
Sons of God? Did ever Pythagoreans, or Pla- 
toniſis, or Stoics, even in Idea or in Wiſh, 
propoſe to the Mind of Man purer Means, 


or 
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or a nobler End? How great a Share of DI ATL. 
our Happineſs depends upon Hope! How V. 
totally is this extinguiſhed by the Minute 
Philoſophy ! On the other hand, how is it 
cheriſhed and raiſed by the Goſpel! Let 

any Man who thinks in earneſt but conſi- 

der theſe Things, and then ſay which he 
thinks deſerveth beſt of Mankind, he who 
recommends, or he who runs down Chri- 
ſtianity ? Which he thinks likelier to lead 

a happy Life, to be a hopeful Son, an ho- 

neſt Dealer, a worthy Patriot, He who ſin- 
cerely believes the Goſpel, or He who be- 
lieves not one Tittle of it? He who aims 

at being a Child of God, or He who is 
contented to be thought, and to be, one of 
Epicuruss Hogs ? And in fact do but ſcan 

the Characters, and obſerve the Behaviour 

of the common ſort of Men on both 

- © fides: Obſerve and fay which live moſt 

r agreeably to the Dictates of Reaſon ? How 
Things ſhou'd be, the Reaſon is plain 

2 how they are, I appeal to Fact. 


ä 
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a VI. ALC. It is wonderful to obſerve 
e- how Things change Appearance, as they 
ur are viewed in different Lights, or by diffe- 
ad rent Eyes. The Picture, Crito, that I form 
of Religion is very unlike yours, when I con- 
h, ¶ ſider how it unmans the Soul, filling it with 
5, abſurd Reveries and ſlaviſn Fears; how it 
or 3:2 | extin- 
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D1 AL. extinguiſhes the gentle Paſſions, inſpiring 
V. a Spirit of Malice, and Rage, and Perſe- 
◻◻ cution: When I behold bitter Reſentments 
and unholy Wrath in thoſe very Men, 
who preach up Meekneſs and Charity to 
others. CRI. It is very poſſible, that 
Gentlemen of your Sect may think Reli- 
gion a Subject beneath their Attention; 
but yet it ſeems that whoever ſets up for 
oppoling any Doctrine, ſhou'd know what 
it is he diſputes againſt. Know then, that 
Religion is the virtuous Mean between In- 
credulity and Superſtition. We do not 
therefore contend for ſuperſtitious Fol- 
lies, or for the Rage of Bigots. What III | 
we plead for is Religion againſt Profane- ' 
neſs, Law againſt Confuſion, Virtue againſt Il * 
Vice, the Hope of a Chriſtian againſt the I ( 
Deſpondency of an Atheiſt, I will not t 
juſtify bitter Reſentments and unholy : 
Wrath in any Man, much leſs in a Chri- * 
ſtian, and leaſt of all in a Clergyman. But | 
if Sallies of Humane Paſſion ſhou'd ſome- * 
times appear even in the beſt, it will not I C 
ſurpriſe any one who reflects on the Sar- 18 
caſms and ill Manners with which they I > 
are treated by the Minute Philoſophers. I 
For as Cicero ſomewhere obſerves, Habet n. 
guendam aculeum Contumelia,quem pati pru- ü 
dentes ac viri boni difficillime poſſunt. But I f 
although you might ſometimes obſerve —4 I 
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ticular Perfons, profefling themſelves Chri- Dr a L. 
ſtians, run into faulty Extremes of any V. 
kind through Paſſion and Infirmity, while 


Infidels of a more calm and diſpaſſionate 
Temper ſhall perhaps behave better. Vet 
theſe natural Tendencies on either ſide 
prove nothing, either in favour of Infidel 
Principles, or againſt Chriſtian. If a Be- 
liever doth Evil it is owing to the Man not 
to his Belief. And if an Infidel doth good 
It is owing to the Man and not to his In- 
fidelity. 


VII. LYS. To cut this Matter ſhort, 

[ ſhall borrow an Allufion to Phyſic, 
which one of you made uſe of againſt our 
Sect. It will not be denied, that the 
Clergy paſs for Phyſicians of the Soul, and 
that Religion is a ſort of Medicine which 
they deal in and adminiſter, If then 
Souls in great numbers are diſeaſed and 
loſt, how can we think the Phyſician - 
&ki]ful or his Phyſic good? It is a common 
Complaint, that Vice increaſes, and Men 
grow daily more and more wicked. If a 
Shepherd's Flock be diſeaſed or unſound, 
who is to blame but the Shepherd, for 
neglecting or not knowing how to cure 
them? a Fig therefore for ſuch Shepherds, 
ſuch Phyſic, and ſuch Phyſicians, who 
like other Mountebanks, with great Gra- 
7 vity 
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D1 ar. vity and elaborate Harangues put off their 


V. Pills to the People, who are never the 
wx— better for them. EUPH. Nothing ſeems 


more reaſonable than this Remark, that 
Men ſhou'd judge of a Phyſician, and his 
Phyſic by its Effect on the Sick. But 
pray, Lyficles, wou'd you judge of a Phyſi- 
cian by thoſe Sick, who take his Phyſic 
and follow his Preſcriptions, or by thoſe 
who do not? LYS. Doubtleſs by thoſe who 
do. EUPH. What ſhall we ſay then, if 
great numbers refuſe to take the Phyſick, 
or inſtead of it take Poiſon of a dire& 
contrary Nature preſcribed by others, who 
make it their Buſineſs to diſcredit the Phy- 
ſician and his Medicines, to hinder Men 
from uſing them, and to deſtroy their 
Effect by Drugs of their own ? Shall the 
Phyſician be blamed for the miſcarriage of 
thoſe People? LIF. By no means. EUPH. 
By a parity of Reaſon ſhou'd it not follow, 
that the Tendency of religious Doctrines 
ought to be judged of by the Effects which 
they produce, not upon all who hear them, 
but upon. thoſe only who receive -or be- 
lieve them? LYS. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. 
Therefore to proceed fairly, ſhall we not 
judge of the Effects of Religion by the re- 
ligious, of Faith by Believers, of Chriſtia- 
nity by Chriſtians ? | 
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VIII. LYS. But I doubt theſe fincereDiar. 
Believers are very few. EUPH. But will V, 
it not ſuffice ro p_ our Principles, if i 


proportion to the Numbers which receive 
them, and the degree of Faith with which 
they are received, they produce good Ef- 
fects. Perhaps the number of Believers 
arenot ſo few as you imagine; and if they 
were, whoſe fault is that ſo much as of 
thoſe who make it their profeſſed Endea- 
vour to leſſen that number? And who are 
thoſe but the Minute Philoſophers ? LYS. 
I tell you it is owing to the Clergy them- 
ſelves, to the Wickedneſs and Corruption 
of Clergymen. EUPH. And who denies 
but there may be Minute Philoſophers even 
among the Clergy? CRI. In ſo numerous 
a Body it is to be preſumed there are Men 
of all ſorts. But notwithſtanding the cruel 
Reproaches caſt upon that Order by their 
Enemies, an equal Obſerver of Men and 
Things will, if I miſtake nor, be inclined 
to think thoſe Reproaches owing as much 
to other Faults as thoſe of the Clergy, eſ- 
pecially if he conſiders the declamatory 
manner of thoſe who cenſure them. 
EUPH, My Knowledge of the World is 
too narrow for nfe to pretend to judge of 
the Virtue and Merit and liberal Attain- 
ments of Men in the ſeveral Profeſſions, 
Befides, I ſhou'd not care for the odions 

T 4 work 
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D1AL. work of Compariſon : But I may venture 
V. to ſay, the Clergy of this Country where 
l live are by no means a diſgrace to it: on 
the contrary, the People ſeem much the 
better for their Example and Doctrine. 
But ſuppoſing the Clergy to be (what all 
Men certainly are) Sinners and faulty; 
ſuppoſing you might ſpy out here and there 
among them even great Crimes and Voices, 
what can you conclude againſt the Profeſ- 
fion it ſelf from its unworthy Profeſſors, 
any more than from the Pride, Pedantry, 
and bad Lines of ſome Philoſophers againſt 
Philoſophy, or of Lawyers againſt Law ? 


IX. It is certainly right to judge of Prin- 
ciples from their Effects, but then we muſt 
know them to be Effects of thoſe Princi- 
ples. It is the very Method J have obſer- 
ved, with reſpect to Religion and the Mi- 
nute Philoſophy. And J can honeſtly 
aver, that I never knew any Man or Fa- 
mily grow worſe in proportion as they grew 
religious: But I have often obſerved that 
Minute Philoſophy is the worſt thing which 
can get into a Family, the readieſt way to 
impoveriſh, divide and diicrace it. ALC. 
By the ſame Method of tracing Cauſes 
from their Effects, I have made it my 
Obſervation, that the love of Truth, Vir- 
tue, and the Happineſs of Mankind are 

ſpecious 
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ciples that ſet Divines at work: Elſe why 


ſhou'd they affect to abuſe Humane Reaſon, wy 


to diſparage natural Religion, to traduce 
the Philoſophers as they univerſally do? 
CRI. Not ſo univerſally perhaps as you 
imagine. A Chriſtian, indeed, is for con- 
fining Reaſon within its due Bounds; and 
ſo is every reaſonable Man. If we are 
forbid meddling with unprofitable Queſti- 
- ons, vain Philoſophy, and Science falſly 
ſo called, it cannot be thence inferred, 
that all Inquiries into profitable Queſtions, 
uſeful Philoſophy, and true Science, are 
unlawful. A Minute Philoſopher may 
indeed impute, and perhaps a weak Brother 
may imagine thoſe Inferences, but Men of 
Senſe will never make them. God is the 
common Father of Lights ; and all Know- 
ledge really ſuch, whether natural or re- 
vealed, is derived from the ſame Source of 


Light and Truth. To amaſs together Au- 


thorities upon ſo plain a Point wou'd be 
needleſs. It muſt be owned ſome Mens 
attributing too much to Humane Reaſon, 
hath,as is natural, made others attribute roo 
little to it. But thus much is generally ac- 
knowledged,that there is a natural Religion, 
which may be diſcovered and proved by 
the light of Reaſon, to thoſe who are ca- 
pable of ſuch Proofs. But it muſt be 

withal 
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Drar. withal acknowledged, that Precepts and 


4 


Oracles from Heaven are incomparably 


W better fuited to popular Improvement and 


the good of Society, than the Reaſonings 
of Philoſophers; and accordingly we do 
not find, that natural or rational Religion 
ever became the popular national Religion 
of any Country. 


X. ALC. It cannot be denied, that in 
all Heathen Countries there have been re- 
ceived under the colour of Religion, a 
world of Fables and ſuperſtitious Rites. 
But I queſtion whether they were ſo abſurd 
and of ſo bad Influence as is vulgarly re- 
preſented, ſince their reſpective Legiſlators 


and Magiſtrates muſt, without doubt, have 


thought them uſeful. CRI. It were need- 


leſs to inquire into all the Rites and No- 


tions of the Gentile World. This hath 
been largely done when it was thought ne- 
ceſſary. And whoever thinks it worth 
while may be eaſily ſatisfied about them. 
But as to the Tendency and Uſefulneſs of 
the Heathen Religion in general, I beg 
leave to mention a Remark of St. Augu- 


ſtine sr, who obſerves that the Heathens 


in their Religion had no Aſſemblies for 
preaching, wherein the People were to be 
inſtructed what Duties or Virtues the Gods 


De civitate Dei J. 2. 
| required, 
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required, no Place or Means to be taught DAL. 
what Per/ius * exhorts them to learn. V. 


— 


of 


" 
* If 
1 
b 
" 


Diſciteque 6 miſeri, & cauſas cognoſcite rerum, 
Quid ſumus, & quiduam victuri gignimur. — 


LC. This is the true Spirit of the Party, 
never to allow a Grain of Uſe or Good- 
neſs to any thing out of their own Pale: 
But we have had learned Men who have 
done Juſtice to the Religion of the Gentiles. 
CRI. We do not deny but there was ſome- 
thing uſeful in the old Religions of Rome 
and Greece, and ſome other Pagan Coun- 
tries, On the contrary, we freely own 
they produced ſome good Effects on the 
People: But then theſe good Effects were 
owing to the Truths contained in thoſe 
falſe Religions, the truer therefore the 
more uſeful. I believe you will find it a 
hard Matter to produce any uſeful Truth, 
any moral Precept, any ſalutary _— 
or Notion in any Gentile Syſtem, either 
of Religion or Philoſophy, which is not 
comprehended in the Chriſtian, and either 
enforced by ſtronger Motives, or ſuppor- 
ted by better Authority, or carried to a 
higher Point of Perfection. 


XI. Conſequently you wou'd have us 
think our ſelves a finer People than the an- 


I Sat. 3. - 
clent 
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DrAl. cient Greeks or Romans. CRI. If by 


V. 


finer you mean better, perhaps we are; 


wa— and if we are not, it is not owing to the 


Chriſtian Religion, but to the want of it. 
AC. You ſay perhaps we are. I do not 


pique my ſelf on my reading: But ſhou'd 


be very ignorant to be capable of being 
impoſed on in ſo plain a Point, What! 
compare Cicero or Brutus to an Engliſh 
Patriot, or Seneca to one of our Parſons! 
Then thar invincible Conſtancy and Vigour 
of Mind, that diſintereſted and noble Vir- 
tue, that adorable publick Spirit you ſo 
much admire, are things in - ſo well 
known, and ſo different from our Manners, 
that I know not how to excuſe your per- 
haps. Euphranor, indeed, who paſſeth his 
Life in this obſcure Corner, may poſſibly 
miſtake the Characters of our Times, but 
you who know the World, how cou'd you 
be guilty of ſuch a Miſtake ? CRI. O 
Alciphren, I wou'd by no means detract 
from the noble Virtue of ancient Heroes: 
But I obſerve thoſe great Men were not the 
Minute Philoſophers of their Times; 
that the beſt Principles upon which they 
acted are common to them with Chriſtians, 
of whom it wou'd be no difficult Matter 
to aſſign many Inſtances, in every kind of 
Worth and Virtue, publick or private, 
equal to the moſt celebrated of the An- 
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cients. Though perhaps their Story might D1 ar. 
not have been ſo well told, ſer off with V. 
ſuch fine Lights and colourings of Style 


or ſo vulgarly known and conſidered by 
every School-boy. But though it ſhou'd 
be granted, that here and there a Greet or 
Roman Genius, bred up under ſtrict Lows 
and ſevere Diſcipline, animated to public 
Virtue by Statues, Crowns, Triumphal 
Arches, and ſuch Rewards and Monu- 
ments of great Actions, might attain to a 
Character and Fame beyond other Men, 
yet this will prove only, that they had 
more Spirit and lived under a civil Polity 
more wiſely ordered in certain points than 
ours; Which advantages of Nature and 
civil Inſtitution will be no Argument for 
their Religion or againſt ours. On the con- 
trary, it ſeems an invincible Proof of the 
Power and Excellency of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, that, without the help of thoſe ' 
civil Inſtitutions and Incentives to Glory, 
it ſhou'd be able to inſpire a Phlegmaric 
People with the nobleſt Sentiments, and 
ſoften the rugged Manners of Northern 
Boors into Gentleneſs and Humanity: and 
that theſe good Qpalities ſhou'd become 
National, and riſe and fall in proportion 
to the Purity of our Religion, as it ap- 
proaches to, or recedes from the Plan laid 


down in the Goſpel, | | 
XII. Te 


THE MINUTE 
XII. To make a right Judgment of the 


V. Effects of the Chriſtian Religion, let us 
ways take ſurvey of the prevailing Notions 


and Manners of this very Country where 
we live, and compare them with thoſe of 
our Heathen Predeceſſors. A LC. I have 
heard much of the glorious Light of the 
Goſpel, and ſhou'd be glad to ſee ſome 
Effects of it in my own dear Country, 
which, by the bye, is one of the moſt 
corrupt and profligate upon Earth, not- 
withſtanding the boaſted Purity of our 
Religion. But it wou'd look mean and 
diffident, to affect a Compariſon with the 
barbarous Heathen, from whence we 
drew our Original : If you wou'd do ho- 
nour to your Religion, dare to make it 
with the moſt renowned Heathens of An- 
tiquity. CRI. It is a common Prejudice, 
to deſpiſe the preſent and over-rate re- 
mote Times and Things. Something of 
this ſeems to enter into the Judgments Men 
make of the Greeks and Romans. For though 
it muſt be allowed, thoſe Nations produ- 
ced ſome noble Spirits and great Paterns 
of Virtue: yet upon the whole, it ſeems 
to me they were much inferior in point of 
real Virtue and good Morals, even to 
this corrupt and profligate Nation, as you 
are now pleaſed to call it in diſhonour to 
our Religion; however you may think fit 

to 
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to charaQterize it, when you wou'd do DTA. 


honour to the Minute Philoſophy. This, 


I think, will be plain to any one, who wowed 


ſhall turn off his Eyes from a few ſhining 
Characters, to view the general Manners 
and Cuſtoms of thoſe People. Their in- 
ſolent treatment of Captives, even of the 
higheſt Rank and ſofter Sex, their unna- 
tural expoſing of their own Children, 
their bloody Gladiatorian Spectacles, com- 
pared with the common Notions of 
Engh/hmen, are to me a plain Proof, that 
our Minds are much ſoftened by Chriſtia- 
nity, Cou'd any thing be more unjuſt, 
than the condemning a young Lady to 
the moſt infamous Puniſhment and Death 
for the guilt of her Father, or a whole 
Family of Slaves, perhaps ſome hundreds 
for a Crime committed by one? Or more 
Abominable than their Bacchanals and 
unbridled Luſts of every kind? which, 
notwithſtanding all that has been done by 
Minute Philotophers to debauch the Na- 
tion, and their fſucceistul Attempts on 
ſome part of it, have not yer been match- 
ed among us, at leaſt not in every cir- 
cumſtance of Impudence and Effrontery. 
While the Romans were poor, they were 
temperate; but, as they grew rich, they 
became luxurious to a degree that is hardly 


believed ar conceived by us. It cannot 
be 
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DAI. be denied, the old Roman Spirit was a 
V. great one. But it is as certain, there have 
— been numberleſs Examples of the moſt re- 
ſolate and clear Courage in Britons, and 
in general from a Religious Cauſe. Upon 
the whole, it ſeems an inſtance of the 
greateſt Blindneſs and Ingratitude, that we 
do not ſee and own the exceeding great 
Benefits of Chriſtianity, which, to omit 
higher conſiderations, hath ſo viſibly 
ſoftened, poliſhed, and embelliſhed our 
Manners, | 


XIII. ALC. O Crito, we are alarmed 
at Cruelty in a foreign Shape, but over- 
look it in a familiar one. Elſe how is it 
poſſible that you ſhou'd not ſee the Inhu- 
manity of that barbarous Cuſtom of Duel- 
ling, a thing avowed and tolerated and 
even reputable among us? Or that ſeeing 
this, you ſhou'd ſuppoſe our Engliſbmen 
of a more gentle diſpoſition than the old | 
Romans, who were altogether Strangers 
to it? CRI. I will by no means make an 0 
Apology for every Goth that walks the \ 
Streets, with a determined purpoſe to i 
murder any Man who ſhall but ſpit in his a 
Face, or give him the Lye. Nor do IIR 
think the Chriſtian Religion is in the leaſt ti 
anſwerable, for a practice ſo directly op- Þ| t} 
polite to its Precepts, and which * li 
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only among the idle part of the Nation, Dr ax: 
your Men of Faſhion ; who, inſtead of V. 
Law, Reaſon or Religion, are governed 


by Faſhion. Be pleaſed to confider that 
what may be, and truly is, a moſt ſcanda- 
lous reproach to a Chriſtian Country, may be 
none at all to the Chriſtian Religion : For 
the Pagan encouraged Men in ſeveral Vi- 
ces, but the Chriſtian in none. ALC. 
Give me leave to obſerve, that what you 
now ſay is foreign to the purpoſe. For 
the queſtion, at preſent, is not concerning 
the reſpective tendencies of the Pagan and 
the Chriſtian Religions, but concerning 
our Manners, as actually compared with 
thoſe of ancient Heathens, who I aver 
had no ſuch barbarous Cuſtom as Duel- 
ling. CRI. And I aver that, bad as this 
is, they had a worſe; and that was Poi- 
ſoning. By which we have reaſon to 
think there were many more Lives deſtroy- 
ed, than by this Gothic Crime of Duel- 
ling: Inaſmuch as it extended to all Ages, 
Sexes, and Characters, and as its Effects 
were more ſecret and unavoidable; and as 
it had more Temptations, Intereſt as well 


as Paſſion, to recommend it to wicked 


Men. And for the Fact, not to waſte 
time, I refer you to the Roman Authors 
themſelves. LS. It is very true: Duel- 
ling is not ſo general a Nuſance as Poiſon 
U ing, 
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DIA. ing, nor of ſo baſe a Nature. This Crime, 


if it be a Crime, is in a fair way to keep 


— its ground in ſpight of the Law and the 


Goſpel. The Clergy never preach againſt 
it, becauſe themſelves never ſuffer by it : 
and the Man of honour muſt not appear 
againſt the means of vindicating Honour. 
CRI. Though it be remarked by ſome of 
your Sect, that the Clergy are not uſed to 
preach againſt Duelling, yet I neither 
think the Remark it ſelf juſt, nor the 
Reaſon aſſigned for it. In effect, one half 
of their Sermons, all that is ſaid of Cha- 
rity, Brotherly Love, Forbearance, Meck- 
neſs, and Forgiving Injuries is directly a- 
gainſt this wicked Cuſtom ; by which the 
Clergy themſelves are ſo far from never 
ſuffering, that perhaps they will be found, 
all things conſidered, to ſuffer oftner than 
other Men. LYS. How do you make 
this appear? CRI. An Obſerver of Man- 
kind may remark two kinds of Bully, the 
Fighting and the Tame, both public 
Nuſances, the former (who is the more 
dangerous Animal, but by much the leſs 
common of the two) employs himſelf 
wholly and ſolely againſt the Laity, 
while the tame Species exert their Ta- 
lents upon the Clergy. The Qualities 
conſtituent of this tame Bully are natural 
Rudeneſs joined with a delicate ſenſe of 
| | Danger. 
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Danger. For, you muſt know, the force Df A l. 
of inbred Inſolence and ill Manners is not V. | 
diminiſhed, though it acquire a new De- =w— = 
termination, from the faſhionable cuſtom 

of calling Men to account for their Beha- 

viour. Hence you may often ſee one of 

theſe tame Bullies ready to burſt with 

Pride and ill Humour, which he dares not 

vent till a Parſon has come in the way 

to his Relief. And the Man of Raillery, 

who wou'd as ſoon bite off his Tongue, 

as break a jeſt on the profeſſion of Arms 

in the preſence of a military Man, ſhall 5 
inſtantly brighten up, and aſſume a fami- 

liar Air with Religion and the Church 

before Eccleſiaſtics. Dorcon, who paſſes for 

a Poltron and ſtupid in all other Company, 

and really is ſo, when he is got among 

] Clergymen, affects a quite oppoſite Cha- 
> i rater. And many Dorcons there are, 
- which owe their Wit and Courage to this 

e Paſſive Order. 
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e XIV. ALC. But, to return to the 
ſs point in hand, can you deny, the old 
if WU Romans were as famous for Juſtice and 
y, Integrity, as Men in theſe days for the 
a- | contrary Qualities? CRI. The Character 
es of the Romans is not to be taken from the 
al Sentiments of Tully, or Cato's Actions, or 
of Na ſhining paſſage here and there in their 
"'U 2 | Hiſtory 5 
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DIA. Hiſtory, but from the prevailing tenor of 


. 


their Lives and Notions. Now if they 


and our modern Britons are weighed in 


this ſame equal balance, you will, if I 


miſtake not, appear to have been preju- 


diced in favour of the old Romans againſt 


your own Country, probably becauſe it 
profeſſeth Chriſtianity. Whatever inſtances 


of Fraud or Injuſtice may be ſeen in 
Chriſtians carry their own cenſure with 
them, in the care that 1s taken to conceal 
them, and the ſhame that attends their 
diſcovery. There is, even at this day, a 
ſort of Modeſty in all our public Coun- 
cils and Deliberations. And I believe, 
the boldeft of our Minute Philoſophers 
wou'd hardly undertake in a popular Aſ- 
ſembly, to propoſe any thing parallel to 
the Rape of the Sabines, the moſt unjuſt 
uſage of Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, 
or the ungrateful treatment of Ca- 
millus, which, as a learned Father ob- 
ſerves, were inſtances of Iniquity agreed 
to by the public body of the Romans. And 
if Rome in her carly days were capable of 
ſuch flagrant Injuſtice, it is moſt certain 
ſhe did not mend her Manners, as ſhe 
grew great in Wealth and Empire, having 
oduced Monſters in every kind of 
Wickedneſs, as far exceeding other Men, 
as they ſurpaſſed them in power, I freely 
acknow- 
I 
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acknowledge, the Chriſtian Religion hath D. AL. 


not had the ſame influence upon the Na- 


tion, that it wou'd in cafe it had been always — 


profeſſed in its Purity, and cordially be- 
lieved by all Men. But I will venture to 
ſay, that if you take the Roman Hiſtory 
from one end to the other, and impar- 
tially compare it with our own, you will 
neither find them ſo good, nor your 
Countrymen fo bad as you imagine. On 
the contrary an indifferent Eye may, I 
verily think, perceive a vein of * Chari 
and Juſtice, the effect of Chriſtian Prin- 
ciples, run through the latter; which, 
though not equally diſcernible in all parts, 
yet diſcloſeth it elf ſufficiently to make a 
wide difference upon the whole in ſpight 
of the general Appetites and Paſſions of 
Humane Nature, as well as of the parti- 
cular hardneſs and roughneſs of the block 
out of which we were hewn. And it is 
obſervable (what the Roman Authors them- 
ſelves do often ſuggeſt) that, even their 
Virtues and magnanimous Actions roſe 
and fell with a ſenſe of Providence, and 
a future State, and a Philofophy the 
neareſt to the Chriſtian Religion. 


XV. Crito having ſpoke thus, pauſed. 
But Alciphron addrefling himſelf to Eu- 
| phranor and me, faid, It is natyral for 
3 | Men, 
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tions and Prejudices, to form 1 


wa— Judgments upon the ſame things, whict 


they view in very different lights. Crito, 
for inſtance, imagines that none but Sa- 
lutary Effects proceed from Religion: on 
the other hand, if you appeal to the gene- 
ral Experience -and Obſervation of other 
Men, you ſhall find it grown into a Pro- 
verb that Religion is the root of evil. 


Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


And this not only among Epicureans or 
other ancient Heathens, but among Mo- 
derns ſpeaking of the Chriſtian Religion 
Now methinks it is unreaſonable to oppoſe 


| againſt the general concurring Opinion of 


the World, the Obſervation of a particu- 
lar Perſon, or particular ſet of Zealots, 
whoſe Prejudice ſticks cloſe to them, and 
ever mixeth with their Judgment; and 


who read, collect, and obſerve with an Eye 


not to diſcover the Truth, but to defend 
their Prejudice. CRI. Though I cannot 


think with Alciphron, yet I muſt own, I 


admire his Addreſs and Dexterity in Ar- 
gument. Popular and general Opinion is 
by him repreſented, on certain occaſions, 


to be a ſure mark of Error, But when 
it ſerves his ends that it ſhou'd ſeem o- 


therwiſe, he can as caſily make it a 
Per wu; s call =—_ 
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Character of Truth. But it will by no DIA. 
means follow, that a profane Proverb V. 
uſed by the Friends and admired Author 


of a Minute Philoſopher, muſt therefore 
be a receiyed Opinion, much leſs a Truth 
grounded on the Experience and Obſerva- 
tion of Mankind. Sadneſs may ſpring 
from Guilt or Superſtition, and Rage from 
Bigotry, but Darkneſs might as well be 
ſuppoſed the natural Effect of Sunſhine, 
as ſullen and furious Paſſions to proceed 
from the glad Tidings and divine Precepts 
of the Goſpel. What is the Sum and Sub- 
ſtance, Scope and End of Chriſt's Religion, 
but the Love of God and Man? To 
which all other Points and Duries are re- 
lative and ſubordinate, as Parts or Means, 
as Signs, Principles, Motives, or Effects. 
Now I wou'd fain know, how it is poſ- 
ſible for Evil or Wickedneſs of any kind 
to ſpring from ſuch a ſource. I will not 
pretend, there are no evil Qualities in 
Chriſtians, nor good in Minute Philoſo- 
phers. But this I affirm, that whatever 
evil is in us, our Principles certainly lead 
to Good; and whatever good there may 
be in you, it is moſt certain your Princi- 
ples lead to evil. 


XVI. ALC. It muſt be owned there 
is a fair outſide, and many plauſfple things 
U 4 may 
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D 1 41. may be ſaid, for the Chriſtian Religion taken 
V. ſimply as it lies in the Goſpel. But it is 
dle Obſervation of one of our great 


Writers, that the firſt Chriſtian Preachers 
very cunningly began with the faireſt Face 
and the beſt moral Doctrines in the World. 
It was all Love, Charity, Meekneſs, Pa- 
tience and ſo forth. But when by this 
means they had drawn over the World 
and got Power, they ſoon changed their 
Appearance, and ſhewed Cruelty, Ambi- 
tion, Avarice and every bad quality. CRT. 
Thar is to ſay ſome Men very cunningly 
preached and underwent a world of hard- 
ſhips, and laid down their lives to propa- 
gate the beſt Principles and the beſt 
Morals, to the end that others ſome Cen- 
turies after might reap the benefit of bad 
ones. Whoever may be cunning, there is 
not much Cunning in the maker of this 
Obſervation. AL C. And yet ever ſince 
this Religion hath appeared in the World, 
we have had eternal Feuds, Factions, Maſ- 
facres and Wars, the very reverſe-of that 
Hymn with which it is introduced in the 
Goſpel: Glory be to God on high, on Earth 
Peace, Good-will towards Men, CRI. This 
I will not deny. I will even own that the 
Goſpel and the Chriſtian Religion have 
been often the Pretexts for theſe Evils ; but 
it will not thence follow they * the 
1 auic, 
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Cauſe. On the contrary it is plain they Drar. 
cou'd not be the real proper Cauſe of theſe wy. 
Evils, becauſe a rebellious, proud, revenge. 
ful, quarrelſome Spirit is directly op- 
_ to the whole Tenor and moſt 
expreſs P ts of Chriſtianity : a Point 
— — I ſhall not — it. And 
ſecondly, becauſe all thoſe Evils you men- 
tion were as frequent, nay, much more 
frequent, before the Chriſtian Religion 
was known in the World. They are the 
common Product of the Paſſions and 
Vices of Mankind, which are ſometimes 
covered with the Maſque of Religion by 
wicked Men, having the Form of Godli- 
neſs without the Power of it. This Truth 
ſeems ſo plain, that I am ſurpriſed how any 
Man of Senſe, Knowledge, and Candour 
can make a doubt of it. | 

XVII. Take but'a view of Heathen 
Rome; what a Scene is there of Faction 
and Fury and civil Rage? Let any Man 
conſider the perpetual Feuds between the 
Patricians and Plebeians, the bloody and 
inhumane Factions of Marius and Sylla, 
Cinna and Octavius, and the vaſt havoc 
of Mankind, during the two famous 
Triumvirates. To be ſhort, let any Man 
of common Candour and common Senſe 
but caſt an Eye, from one end to the o- 
ther of the Roman Story, and behold _ 

ong 
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Di AL. long Sceneof Seditions, Murders, Maſſacres, 
V. Proſcriptions and Deſolations of every kind, 
—— enhanſed by every cruel circumſtance of 


Rage, Rapine and Revenge, and then ſay, 
whether thoſe Evils were introduced into 
the World with the Chriſtian Religion, 
or whether they are not leſs frequent 
now than before? ALC. The ancient 
Romans, it muſt be owned, had a high 
and fierce Spirit, which produced eager 
Contentions and very bloody Cataſtrophes. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, were a 
polite and gentle fort of Men, ſoftened 
by Arts and Philoſophy. It is impoſſible 
to think of the little States and Cities of 
Greece, without wiſhing to have lived in 
thoſe times, without admiring their Po- 
licy and envying their Happineſs. CRI. 
Men are apt to conſider the dark ſides of 
what they poſſeſs, and the bright ones of 
things out of their reach, A fine Cli- 
mate, elegant Taſte, polite Amuſements, 
love of Liberty, and a moſt ingenious 
inventive Spirit for Arts and Sciences were 
indiſputable Prerogatives of ancient Greece. 
But as for Peace and Quietneſs, Gentle- 
neſs and Humanity, I think we have 
plainly the advantage : For thoſe envied 
Cities compoſed of gentle Greeks ' were 
not without their Factions, which perſe- 
cured each other with ſuch Treachery, 
1 Rage, 
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Rage, and Malice, that in reſpe#t of them D1 ar. 
our factious Folk are meer Lambs. To be V. 
convinced of this Truth, you need only 


look into Thucydides*, where you will find 
thoſe Cities in general involved in ſuch 
bitter Factions, as for Fellow-Citizens 
without the formalities of War, to mur- 
der one another, even in their Senate- 
houſes and their Temples, no regard be- 
ing had to Merit, Rank, Obligation, or 
Nearneſs of Blood. And if Humane Na- 
ture boiled up to ſo vehement a pitch in 
the politeſt People, what wonder that ſa- 
vage Nations ſhou'd ſcalp, roaſt, torture, 
and deſtroy each other, as they are known 
to do? It is therefore plain, that without 
Religion there wou'd not be wanting Pre- 
texts for Quarrels and Debates; all which 
can very eaſily be accounted for by the 
natural Infirmities ahd Corruption of Men. 
It wou'd not perhaps be ſo eaſy to account 
for the Blindneſs of thoſe, who impure 
the moſt helliſh Effects to the moſt divine 
Principle, if they cou'd be ſuppoſed in ear- 
neſt, and to have conſidered the Point. One 
may daily ſee ignorant and prejudiced Men 
make the moſt abſurd Blunders ; Bur that 
Free-thinkers, Divers to the Bottom 'of 
Things, Fair Inquirers, and Openers of 
Eyes ſhould be capable of ſuch a groſs 
Miſtake, is what one would not expect. 

* Thucyd. J. 3. XVIII. 
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Dial. XVIII. ALC. The reft of Mankind 
V. we cou'd more eaſily give up: but as for 
[ the Greeks, Men of the moſt refined Ge- 
nius expreſs an high eſteem of them, not 
only on account of thoſe. Qualities which 
you think fit to allow them, bur alſo for 
their Virtues. C RI. I ſhall not take up- 
on me to ſay how far ſome Men may be 
prejudiced againſt their Country, or whe- 
ther others may not be prejudiced in 

favour of it. But upon the fulleſt and 
moſt equal Obſervation that I am able to 
make, 1t is my opinion, that, if by Vir- 
tue is meant Truth, Juſtice, Gratitude, 
there is incomparably more Virtue, now 
at this day in England, than at any time 
cou'd be found in ancient Greece, Thus 
much will be allowed, that we know few 
Countries, if any, where Men of eminent 
Worth, and famous for deſerving well of 
the Public, met with harder Fate, and 
were more ungratefully treated than in the 
moſt polite and learned of the Grecian 
States. Though Socrates it muſt be owned 
wou'd not allow, that thoſe Stateſmen, 
by adorning the City, augmenting the 
Fleet, or extending the Commerce of 
Athens, deſerved well of their Country ; or 
cou'd with juſtice complain of the un- 
grateful Returns made by their Fellow- 
Citizens, whom, while they were in power, 
they 
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they had taken no care to make better DIA. 
Men, by improving and cultivating their V. 
Minds with the Principles of Virtue, =v—= 
which if they had done, they needed nor 
to have feared their Ingratitude. If I 
were to declare my opinion, what gave 
the chief Advantage to Greeks and Ro- 
mans and other Nations, which have made 
the greateſt Figure in the World, I ſhou'd 
be apt to think it was a peculiar Reve- 
rence for their reſpective Laws and Inſti- 
tutions, which inſpired them with Steadi- 
neſs and Courage, and that hearty gene- 
rous Love of their Country, by which they 
did not meerly underſtand a certain Lan- 
guage or Tribe of Men, much leſs a par- 
ticular ſpot of Earth, but included a cer- 
rain Syſtem of Manners, Cuſtoms, No- 
tions, Rites, and Laws Civil and Reli- 
gious. ALC. Oh! I perceive your Drift, 
you wou'd have us reverence the Laws 
and Religious Inſtitutions of our Coun- 
try, But herein we beg to be excuſed, if 
we do not think fit to 1mitate the Greeks, 
or to be governed by any Authority what- 
ſoever. But to return: As for Wars and 
Factions, I grant.rhey ever were and ever 
will be in the World upon ſome pretext 
or other, as long as Men are Men. 


XIX. 


DI AI. 
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XIX. But there is a ſort of War and 


V. Warriors peculiar to Chriſtendom, which 
— the Heathens had no notion of: I mean 


Diſputes in Theology and Polemical Di- 
vines, which the World hath been won- 
derfully peſtered with : theſe Teachers 
of Peace, Meekneſs, Concord, and what 
not ! if you take their word for it : But, 
if you caſt an eye upon their Practice, 
you find them to have been in all Ages 
the moſt contentious, quarrelſome, diſ- 
agreeing Crew that ever appeared upon 
Earth.. To obſerve the Skill and Sophi- 
ſtry, the Zeal and Eagerneſs, with which 
thoſe Barbarians, the School Divines, 
ſplit Hairs and conteſt about Chimæ- 
ra's, gives me more Indignation, as being 
more abſurd anda greater ſcandal to hu- 
mane Reaſon, than all the ambitious In- 
trigues, Cabals, and Politicks of the Court 
of Rome. CRI. If Divines are quarrel- 
ſome, that is not fo far forth as Divine, 
but as Undivine and Unchriſtian. Juſtice 
is a good thing ; and the Art of Healing 
is excellent; nevertheleſs in the admini- 
ſtring of Juſtice or Phyſic Men may be 
wronged or poiſoned. But as Wrong can- 
not be Juſtice, or the Effect of Juſtice, ſo 
Poiſon cannot be Medicine or the Effect of 
Medicine, ſo neither can Pride or Strife be 
Religion or the effect of Religion. Ha- 

ving 
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ving premiſed this, I acknowledge, you D1 ar. 
may often ſee hot-headed Bigots engage V. 
themſelves in religious as well as civil Par. www 
ties, without being of credit or ſervice to 
either. And as for the Schoolmen in par- 
ticular, I do not in the leaſt think the 

_ Chriſtian Religion concerned in the De- 
fence of them, their Tenets, or their Me- 
thod of handling them: but, whatever 
futility there may be in their Notions, 
or inelegancy in their Language, in pure 
juſtice to Truth one muſt own, they nei- 
ther banter nor rail nor declaim in their 
Writings, and are ſo far from ſhewing 
Fury or Paſſion, that perhaps an impartial 
Judge will think, the Minute Philoſophers 
are by no means to be compared with 
them, for keeping cloſe to the Point, or 
for Temper and good Manners. But after 
all, if Men are puzzled, wrangle, talk 
nonſenſe, and quarrel about Religion, ſo 
they do about Law, Phyſic, Politics, and 
every thing elſe of moment. I ask whe- 
ther in theſe Profeſſions, or in any other, 
where men have refined and abſtracted, 
they do not run into Diſputes, Chicane, 
Nonſenſe, and Contradictions, as well as 
in Divinity? And yet this doth not hinder 
but there. may be many excellent Rules, 
and juſt Notions, and uſeful Truths in all 
thoſe Profeſſions, In all Diſputes humans 

Fe Paſs 
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D1ar. Paſſions too often mix themſelves, in pro- 
V. portion as the Subject is conceived to be 
◻ more or leſs important. But we ought not 
to confound the Cauſe of Men with the 
Cauſe of God, or make Humane Follies an 
Objection to Divine Truths, Ir is eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh what looks like Wiſdom 5 
above, and what proceeds from the paſ- 
ſion and weakneſs of Men. This is ſo 
clear a Point, that one wou'd be tempted 
to think, the not doing it was an Effect, 

not of Ignorance, but, of ſomething worlſe. 


XX. The Conduct we object to Minute 
Philoſophers is a natural conſequence of 
their Principles. Whatſoever they can re- 
ee us with is an Effect, not of our 
rinciples, but of Human Pathon and 
Frailty. ALC. This is admirable. So 
we muſt no longer object to Chriſtians the 
abſurd Contentions of Councils, the Cru- 

elty of Inquiſitions, the Ambition and U- 
ſurpations of Churchmen. C RI. You may 
object them to Chriſtians but not to Chri- 
ſtianity. If the Divine Author of our Re- 
ligion and his Diſciples have ſowed a good 
Seed; and together with this good Seed, 
the Enemies of his Goſpel (among whom 
are to be reckoned the Minute Philoſophers 
of all Ages) have ſowed bad Seeds, whence 
ü ſpring Tares and Thiſtles; is it not evi- 
| dent 


„ 0 


. . arg. 
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dent, theſe bad Weeds cannot be imputed D1ar. 
to the good Seed, or to thoſe who ſowed V. 
it? Whatever you do or can object againſ 


Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny, Uſurpation, or So- 
phiſtry, may, without any blemiſh or diſ- 
advantage to Religion, be acknowledged 
by all true Chriſtians; provided ſtill that 
you impute thoſe wicked Effects to their 
true Cauſe, not blaming any Principles or 
Perſons for them, but thoſe that really 
produce or juſtify them. Certainly, as 
the Intereſts of Chriſtianity are not to be 
ſupported by unchriſtian Methods, when- 
ever theſe are made uſe of, it muſt be ſup- 
poſed there is ſome other latent Principle 
which ſets them at work. If the very 


Court of Rome hath been known, from 


Motives of Policy, to oppoſe ſettling the 
Inquiſition in a Kingdom, where the ſe- 
cular Power hath endeavoured to intro- 
duce it in ſpight of that Court“: We 
may well ſuppoſe, that elſewhere Factions 
of State, and Political Views: of Princes, 
have given birth to Tranſactions ſeemingly 
religious, wherein at bottom neither Re- 
ligion, nor Church, nor Churchmen, were 
at all conſider d. As no Man of common 
Senſe and Honeſty will engage in a gene- 
ral Defence of Eccleſiaſtics, ſo I think no 
Man of common Candour can condemn 


P. Paolo iſtoria dell' Inquiſizione p. 42. 
X them 
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DAI. them in general. Wou'd you think it rea- 
V. ſonable, to blame all Stateſmen, Lawyers, 
— or Soldiers, for the Faults committed by 
thoſe of their Profeſſion, though in other 
Times, or in other Countries, and influ- 
enced by other Maxims and other Diſci- 
line? And if not, why do you meaſure 
with one Rule to the Clergy, and another 
to the Laity? Surely the beſt Reaſon that 
can be given for this is Prejudice. Shou'd 
any Man rake together all the Miſchiefs 
that have been committed in all Ages and 
Nations, by Soldiers and Lawyers, you 
wou'd, I ſuppoſe,conclude from thence, not 
that the State ſhou'd be deprived of thoſe 
uſeful Profeſſions, but only that their Ex- 
orbitances ſhou'd be guarded againſt and 
puniſhed. If you took the ſame equitable 
Courſe with the Clergy, there wou'd 1n- 
deed be leſs to be faid againſt you; but 
then you wou'd have much leſs to fay. 
This plain obvious Conſideration, if every 
one who read conſidered, wou'd leflen the 
Credit of your Declaimers. ALC. But 
when all is faid that can be ſaid, it muſt 
move a Man's Indignation to ſee reaſona- 
ble Creatures, under the Notion of Study 
and Learning, employ'd in reading and 
writing ſo many voluminous Tracts, de 
land capring. CRT. I ſhall not undertake 
the Vindication of Theological Writings, 
| a 
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a general Defence, being as needleſs as a DIA. 
general Charge is groundleſs. Only let V. 
them ſpeak for themſelves ; and let no a 
condemn them upon the Word of a Mi- 
nute Philoſopher. But we will imagine 
the very worſt, and ſuppoſe a wrangling 
Pedant in Divinity diſputes and ruminates 
and writes upon a refined Point, as uſeleſs 
and unintelligible as you pleaſe. Suppoſe 
this ſame Perſon bred a Layman, might 
he not have employ'd himſelf in tricking 
Bargains, vexatious Law-ſuits, Factions, 
Seditions, and ſuch like Amuſements, with 
much more Prejudice to the Publick ? 
Suffer then curious Wits to ſpin Cobwebs; 
where is the hurt? ALC. The Miſchief 
is, what Men want in light they common- 
ly make up in Heat: Zeal, and ill Nature, 
being Weapons conſtantly exerted by the 
Partiſans, as well as Champions, on either 
Side: And thoſe perhaps not mean Pedants 
or Book-worms. You ſhall often ſee even 
| the learned and eminent Divine lay him- 
| felf out in explaining Things inexplica- 
5 ble, or contend for a barren Point of The- 
t ory, as if his Life, Liberty, or Fortune 
. were at ſtake. CRI. No doubt all Points 
| in Divinity are not of equal Moment. 
1 Some may be too fine ſpun, and others 
4 have more Streſs laid on them than ay 
5 X 2 e- 
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D1 AL. deſerve. Be the Subject what it will, you 
V. ſhall often obſerve that a Point by being 
controverted, ſingled out, examined, and 
—_— inſpected, groweth conſiderable to 

the ſame Eye, that, perhaps, wou'd have 
overlooked it in a large and comprehenſive 
View. Nor is it an uncommon thing, to 
behold Ignorance and Zeal united in Men, 
who are born with a Spirit of Party, 
though the Church or Religion have in 
Truth but ſmall Share in it. Nothing is 
eaſter than to make a Caricatura (as the 
Painters call it) of any Profeſſion upon 
Earth: But at bottom, there will be found 
nothing ſo ſtrange in all this Charge upon 
the Clergy, as the Partiality of thoſe who 
cenſure them, in ſuppoſing the common 
Defects of Mankind peculiar to their Or- 
der, or the Effect of religious Principles. 
ALC. Other Folks may diſpute or ſquab- 
ble as they pleaſe, and no Body mind 
them; but it ſeems, theſe venerable\Squab- 
bles of the Clergy paſs for Learning, and 
intereſt Mankind. To uſe the Words of 
the moſt ingenious Characterizer of our 
Times, © A Ring is made, and Readers ga- 
* ther in abundance. Every one takes 
Party and encourages his own Side. This 
* ſhall be my Champion! This Man for 
* my Money! Well hit on our Side! Again 
| i a A 
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ce good Stroke! There he was even with Dr ar» 


« him! Have at him the next Bout! Ex- 


* cellent Sport !è CRI. Methinks I trace — 


the Man of Quality and Breeding in this 
delicate Satyr, which ſo politely ridicules 
thoſe Arguments, Anſwers, Defences, and 
Replications which the Preſs groans under, 
ALC. To the infinite waſte of Time and 
Paper, and all the while no Body is one 
whit the wiſer. And who indeed can be 
the wiſer for reading Books upon Subjects 
quite out of the way, incomprehenſible, 
and moſt wretchedly written? What Man 
of Senſe or Breeding wou'd not abhor the 
Infection of prolix Pulpit Eloquence, or 
of that dry, formal, pedantic, ſtiff, and 
clumſy Style which ſmells of the Lamp 
and the College. | 


XXI. They who' have the Weakneſs 
to reverence the Univerſities as Seats of 
Learning, muſt needs think this a ſtrange 
Reproach ; but it 1s a very juſt one. For 
the moſt ingenious Men are now agreed, 
that they are only Nurſeries of Preju- 
dice, Corruption, Barbariſm, and Pedantry, 
LF. For my part, I find no Fault with 
Univerſities. All I know is, that I had 
the ſpending three hundred Pounds a Year 

* Characteriſtics, Vol. III. c. 2. 
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DIAI. in one of them, and think it the chearful- 


V. 


leſt time of my Life. As for their Books 


wa— and Style I had not leifure to mind them. 


* 


CRI. Whoever hath a mind to weed will 
never want work; and he that ſhall pick 


out bad Books on every Subject will ſoon 


fill his Library. I do not know what 


Theological Writings Alciphron and his 


Friends may be converſant in; but J will 
venture to ſay, one may find among out 
Engliſh Divines many Writers, who for 
compaſs of Learning, weight of Matter, 
Strength of Argument, and Purity of Style, 
are not inferior to any in our Language. It 
is not my Deſign to apologize for the U- 
niverſities: whatever is amiſs in them 
(and what is there perfect among Men?) 
J heartily wiſh amended. But I dare af- 
firm, becauſe I know it to be true, that 
any impartial Obſerver, although they 


ſhou'd not come up to what in Theory he 


might wiſh or imagine, will nevertheleſs 
find them much ſuperior to thoſe that in 
Fact are to be found in other Countries, 
and far beyond the mean Picture that is 
drawn of them by Minute Philoſophers, 
It is natural for thoſe to rail moſt at Places 


of Education, who have profited leaſt by 
them. Weak and fond Paretits will alſo 


readily impute to a wrohg Cauſe, thoſe 
| p Cor- 
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Corruptions themſelves have occaſion'd, Dr a r- 


by allowing their Children more Money 


than they knew how to ſpend innocently; . — 


And too often a Gentleman who has been 
idle at the College, and kept idle Com- 
pany, will judge of a whole Univerſity 
from his own Cabal. ALC. Crito mi- 
ſtakes the Point. I vouch the Authority, 
not of a Dunce or a Rake or abſurd Pa- 
rent, but of the moſt conſummate Critic 
this Age has produced. This great Man cha- 
racterizeth Men of the Church and Uni- 
verſities with the fineſt Touches and moſt 
maſterly Pencil. What do you think he 
calls them? EUPH. What? ALC. Why, 
the black Tribe, Magicians, Formaliſts, 
Pedants, bearded Boys, and, having ſuf- 
ficiently derided and exploded them and 
their mean ungenteel Learning, he ſets 
moſt admirable Models of his own for 


good Writing: And it muſt be acknow- 


ledged they are the fineſt things in our 
Language; as I cou'd eaſily convince you, 
for I am never without ſomething of that 


noble Writer about me. EUPH. He is 


then a noble Writer. ALC. I tell you he 
is a Nobleman. EUPH. But a Nobleman 
who writes is one thing, and a noble 
Writer another. ALC. Both Characters 
are coincident, as you may ſee. | 


X 4 XXII. Upon 


THE MINUTE 
XXII. Upon which Alciphron pulled a 


V. Treatiſe out of his Pocket, entitled a So- 
◻◻ liloquy or Advice to an Author, Wou'd you 


behold, ſaid he, looking round upon the 
Company, a noble Specimen of fine Wri- 
ting; do but dip into this Book: which 
Crito opening read verbatim as follows“. 


| [ promiſes 
© Where then are the Pleaſures which Ambition 


* And Love affords ? How's the gay Worldenjoy'd * 
© Or are thoſe to be efteem'd no Pleaſures 
* Which are loſt by Dulneſs and Inaftion ? 
© But Indolence is the higheſt Pleaſure. 
© To live and not to feel ! To feel no Trouble. 
© What Good then? Life it ſelf. And is 
© This properly to live? is ſleeping Life? 
Is this what I ſbou'd ſtudy to prolong ? 
Here the 


« Fantaſtic Tribe it ſelf ſeems ſcandaliz'd. 
© A Civil War begins : The major Part 
© Of the capricious Dames do range themſelves 
© On Reaſon's Side, 
© And declare againſt the languid Siren. 
© Ambition bluſhes at the offer” d Sweet. 
© Conceit and Vanity take ſuperior Airs. 
© Ev'n Luxury her ſelf in her polite 
* And elegant Humour reproves th* Apoſtate 
6 Siſter. 
Part. 3. Sect. 2. | 
| | And 
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© And marks her as an Alien to true Pleaſure. DIA. 
© Away thou V. * 
Dromſj Phantome / Haunt me no more for J wan 
© Have lcarned from better than thy Siſterhood 
v That Life and Happineſs conſiſt in Action 
And Employment. 
* But here a buſy Form ſolicits us, 
Active, Induſtrious, Watchful and depiſing © 
© Pains and Labour. She wears the ſerious 
© Countenance of Virtue, but with Features 
© Of Anxiety and Diſquiet. 
© What is't ſhe mutters ? What looks ſhe on with 
* Such Admiration and Aſtoniſoment? 
© Bags ! Coffers ! Heaps of ſhining Metal / What ? 
© For the ſervice of Luxury? For her? 
© Theſe Preparations ? Art thou then her Friends 
© Grave Fancy ! 1s it for ber thou toileſt ? 
© No, but for Proviſion againſt Want. 
© But Luxury apart tell me now, 
6 Haſt thou not already a Competence? 
ag good to be ſecure againſt the Fear 
5 Of ſtarving. Is there then no Death but this? 
No other Paſſage out of Life ? Are other Doors 
6 Secur'd if this be hard? Say Avarice!/ 
© Thou emptieſt of Phantomes, is it not vile 
© Cowardice thou ſerv ft? what further have I then 
© To do with thee (thou doubly vile Dependent) 
© When once I have diſiniſt thy Patroneſs, 
4 And 
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6 And deſpiſed her threats ? 
© Thus 1 contend with Fancy and Opinion. 


Eupbranor, having heard thus far, cried 
out: What! will you never have done 
with your Poetry ? ' another time may 
ſerve : But why ſhou'd we break off our 
Conference to read a Play? You are miſ- 
taken, it is no Play nor Poetry, replied 
Alciphron, but a famous modern Critic 
moralizing in Proſe. You muſt know this 
great Man hath (to uſe his own Words) re- 
vealed a Grand Arcanum to the World, 
having inſtructed Mankind in what he 
calls en ng, S elf- 175 Prac- 
tice, and Author Practice, and ſhew'd “ That 


« by virtue of an intimate Receſs, we 


« may diſcover a certain Duplicity of 
Soul, and divide our Self into two Par- 
<« ties, or (as he varies the Phraſe) ptacti- 
« cally form the Dual Number.” Ih 
conſequence whereof, he hath found out 
that a Man may argue with himſelf, and 


not only with himſelf, but alſo with No- 


tions, Sentiments, and Vices, which by 
a marvellous Proſopopœia he converts in- 


to ſo many Ladies, and ſo converted, he 


confutes and confounds them in a Divine 
Strain. Can any thing be finer, bolder, 


or more ſublime? EUPH. It is very won- 


derful. 
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derful. I thought indeed you had been read- D1ar. 


ing a Piece of a Tragedy. Is this he who 


deſpiſeth our Univerſities, and ſets up for 


reforming the Style and Taſte of the Age? 
ALC. The very ſame. This is the ad- 
mired Critic of our Times. Nothing can 
ſtand the Teſt of his correct Judgment, 
which is equally ſevere to Poets and Par- 
ſons. The Britiſh Muſes ( faith this 
© great Man) liſp as in their Cradles: 
* and their ſtammering Tongues, which 
« nothing but Youth and Raſhneſs can 
* excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken in wfetch- 
« ed Pun and Quibble. Our Dramatic 
t Shakeſpear, our Fletcher, Johnſon, and 
« our Epique Milton preſerve this Style. 
& And; according to him, even our later 
« Authors aiming at a falſe Sublime, en- 
« tertain our raw Fancy and unpractiſed 
* Ear, which has not yet had leiſure to 
© form it ſelf, and become truly muſical.” 
EUPH. Pray what Effect may the Leſ- 
ſons of this great Man, in whoſe Eyes 
out learned Profeſſors are but bearded Boys, 
and our moſt celebrated Wits but wretched 
Punſters, have had upon the Public? Hath 
he rubbed off the College Ruſt, cured the 
rudeneſs and rawneſs of our Authors, and 
reduced them to his own Attic Standard? 
Do they aſpire to his true Sublime, or imi- 
tate his chaſte unaffected Style? AL C. 

Doubt- 
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D rA. Doubtleſs the Taſte of the Age is much 
V. mended: in proof whereof his Writings 
wa are univerſally admired. When our Au- 
thor publiſhed this Treatiſe, he foreſaw 
the public Taſte wou'd improve apace ; 
that Arts and Letters wou'd grow to great 
perfection ; that there wou'd be a Rapp 
Birth of Genius : of all which things he 
ſpoke, as he faith himſelf, in a 3 
Style. CRI. And yet, notwithſtanding 
| the propherical Predictions of this Critic, 
I do not find any Science that throve a- 
mong us of late, ſo much as the Minute 
Philoſophy. In this kind, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, we have had many notable Produc- 
tions. But whether they are ſuch Maſter- 
pieces for good Writing, I leave to be 
determined by their Readers. 


XXIII. In the mean time, I muſt beg 
to be excuſed, if I cannot believe your 
great Man on his bare word; when he 
wou'd have us think, that Ignorance and 
ill Taſte are owing to the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion or the Clergy, it being my fincere 

Opinion, that whatever Learning or Know- 
ledge we have among us, is derived from 
that Order. If thoſe, who are ſo ſagacious 
at diſcovering a Mote in other Eyes, wou'd 
but purge their own, I believe they might 
eaſily ſee this Truth. For what but Reli- 

gion 
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gion cou'd kindle and preſerve a Spirit D1Ar. 
towards Learning, in ſuch a Northern V. 
rough People? Greece produced Men of ww 
active and ſubtile Genius. The public 
Conventions and Æmulations of their Ci- 
ties forwarded that Genius: And their 
natural Curioſity was amuſed and excited 
by learned Converſations, in their public 
Walks and Gardens and Porticos. Our Ge- 
nius leads to Amuſements of a groſſer 
kind: we breathe a groſſer and a colder Air: 
and that Curiofity which was general in the 
Athenians, and the gratifying of which was 
their chief Recreation, is among our People 
of Faſhion treated like Aﬀectation, and as 
ſuch baniſhed from polite Aſſemblies and 
places of Reſort ; and without doubt wou'd 
in a little Time be baniſhed the Country, 
if it were not for the great Reſervoirs of 
Learning, where thoſe Formaliſts, Pedants, 
and bearded Boys, as your profound Cri- 
tic calls them, are maintained by the Li- 
berality and Piety of our Predeceſſors. For 
it is as evident that Religion was the Cauſe 
of thoſe Seminaries, as it is that they are 
the Cauſe or Source of all the Learning and 
Taſte which is te be found, even in thoſe 
very Men who are the declared Enemies 
of our Religion and public Foundations. 
Every one, who knows any thing, knows 
we are indebted for our Learning - =_ 
ree 
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DIA. Greet and Latin Tongues. This thoſe ſe- 


vere Cenſors will readily grant. Perhaps 


wy they may not be fo ready to grant, what 


all Men mult fee, that we are indebted for 
thoſe Tongues to our Religion. What 
elſe cou'd have made foreign and dead 
Languages in ſuch requeſt among us ? 
What cou'd have kept in being and hand- 
ed them down to our times, through fo 
many dark Ages in which the World was 
waſted and disfigured by Wars and Vio- 
lence ? What, but a regard to the Holy 
Scriptures, and Theological Writings of 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church? 
And in fact, do we not find that the Learn- 
ing of thoſe Times was ſolely in the Hands 
of Ecclefiaftics, that they alone lighted the 
Lamp in ſucceſſion one from another, and 
tranſmitted it down to After - ages; and that 
ancient Books were collected and preſerved 
in their Colleges and Seminaries, when all 
Love and Remembrance af polite Arts 
and Studies was extinguiſhed among the 
Laity, whoſe Ambition intirely turned to 
Arms? 


XXIV. ALC. There is, I muſt needs 
ſay, ane ſort of Learning undoubtedly of 
Chriſtian Original, and peculiar to che Uni- 
verſities; where our Youth fpend ſeve- 
ral Years in acquiring that myſterious jar- 

gon 
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gon of Scholaſticiſm; than which there Dr ar, 
cou'd never have been contrived a more V. 
effectual Method, to perplex and con found 


Humane Underſtanding. It is true, Gentle- 
men are untaught by the World what they 
have been taught at the College: but then 
their Time is doubly loſt. CRI. But 
what if this ſcholaſtic Learning was not of 
Chriſtian but of Mahometan Original, be- 
ing derived from the Arabs? And what 
if this Grievance of Gentlemen's ſpend- 
Ing ſeveral Years in learning and unlearn- 
ing this Jargon, be all Grimace and a Spe- 
. cimen only of the truth and candour of 
certain Minute Philoſophers, who raiſe 
at Invectives from ſlight occaſions, and 
judge too often without inquiring. Surely 
it wou'd be no ſuch deplorable loſs of 
Time, if a young Gentleman ſpent a few 
Months upon that fo much deſpiſed and 
decried Art of Logic, a Surfeit of which 
is by no means the prevailing Nuſance of 
this Age. It is one thing to waſte one's 
Time in learning and unlearning the bar- 
barous Terms, wiredrawn Diſtinctions, and 
prolix Sophiſtry of the Schoolmen, and 
another to attain ſome exactneſs in De- 
fining and Arguing : Things perhaps not 
altogether beneath the Dignity even of a 
Minute Philoſopher. There was indeed 
a Tune, when Logic was conſidered as 
its 
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DIA. its own Object: And that Art of Reaſon- 
V. ing, inſtead of being transferred to Things 
wurned altogether upon Words and Ab- 

ſtractions; which produced a ſort of Le- 
proſy in all parts of Knowledge, corrupt- 
ing and converting them into hollow ver- 
bal Diſputations in a moſt impure Dia- 
lect. But thoſe Times are paſſed; and 
that, which had been cultivated as the 
principal Learning for ſome Ages, is now 
conſidered in another Light, and by no 
means makes that Figure in the Univer- 
fities, or bears that Part in the Studies 
of young Gentlemen educated there, which 
is pretended by thoſe admirable Reform- 
ers of Religion and Learning, the Mi- 
nute Philoſophers. 


XXV. But who were they that en- 
couraged and produced the Reſtoration of 
Arts and polite Learning? What Share 
had the Minute Philoſophers in this Af- 
fair? Matthias Corvinus King of Hunga- 
ry, Alphonſus King of Naples, Coſmus de 
Medicis, Picus of Mirandula, and other 
Princes and great Men, famous for Learn- 
ing themſelves, and for encouraging it 
in others with a munificent Liberality, 
were neither Turks nor Gentiles nor Mi- 
nute Philoſophers. Who was it that tranſ- 
planted and revived the Greek Language 


and 
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and Authors, and with them all polite Drar. 


Arts and Literature in the Weſt? Was it 


not chiefly Beſarion a Cardinal, Marcus 


Mufurus an Archbiſhop, Theodore Gaza a 
private Clergyman ? Has there been a 
greater and more renowned Patron, and 
Reſtorer of elegant Studies in every kind, 
fince the days of Auguſtus Ceſar, than 
Leo the tenth Pope of Rome ? Did any 
Writers approach the Purity of the Cla/- 

s nearer than the Cardinals Bembus and 
Sadoletus, or than the Biſhops Jovius and 
Vida? not to mention an endleſs Num- 
ber of ingenious Eccleſiaſtics, who flou- 
riſhed on the other ſide of the Alpes. in 
the Golden Age (as the Talians call it) 
of Leo the Tenth, and wrote, both in 
their own Language and the Latin, after 
the beſt Models of Antiquity. Ir is true, 
this firſt Recovery of Learning preceded 
the Reformation, and lighted the - way to 
it: But the Religious Controverſies, which 
enſued, did wonderfully propagate and im- 
prove it in all Parts of Chriſtendom. And 
ſurely, the Church of England is, at leaſt, 
as well calculated for the Encouragement 
of Learning, as that of Rome. Experience 
confirms this Obſervation ; and I believe 
the Minute Philoſophers will not be ſo 
partial to Rome as to deny it. ALC. It 
is impoſſible your account of Learning be- 
| Y yond 
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D1ar. vond the Alpes ſhou'd be true. The no- 
V. ble Critic in my hands, having compli- 
nagnted the French, to whom he allows 
ſome good Authors, aſſerts of other Fo- 
reigners, particularly the Iralians, That 
they may be reckoned no better than 
« the Corrupters of true Learning and 
« Erudition.” CRI. With ſome ſorts of 
Critics, Dogmatical Cenſures and Conclu- 
ſions are not always the reſult of perfect 
Knowledge or exact Inquiry: And if they 
harangue upon Taſte, truth of Art, a juſt 
Piece, grace of Style, Attic Elegance and 
ſuch Topics, they are to be under- 
ſtood only as thoſe that would fain talk 
themſelves into Reputation for Courage. 
To hear Thraſymachus ſpeak of Reſent- 
ment, Duels, and point of Honour, one 
wou'd think him ready to burſt with Va- 
lour. LTS. Whatever Merit this Writer 
may have as a Demoliſher, I always 
thought he had very little as a Builder. It 
is natural for careleſs Writers to run into 
Faults they never think of: But for an 
exact and ſevere Critic to ſhoot his Bolt 
at random, is unpardonable. If he, who 
profeſſes at every turn an high eſteem for 
police Writing, ſhou'd yet deſpiſe thoſe 
who moſt excel in it; one would be 
tempted to ſuſpe& his Taſte. But if the 
very Man, who of allen talks moſt 
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about Art, and Taſte, and critical Skill, DI AI. 
and wou'd be thought to have moſt con- V. 
ſidered thoſe Points, ſhou'd often deviat 
from his own Rules, into the falſe Sub- 

lime or the mauvai/e Plaiſanterie; What 
reaſonable Man wou'd follow the Taſte 

and judgment of ſuch a Guide, or be ſe- 

duced to climb the ſteep Aſcent, or tread 

in the rugged Paths of Virtue on his Re- 

commendation ? 


. XXVLI. ALC. But to return, methinks 
Crito makes no Compliment to the Ge- 
nius of his Country, in ſuppoſing that 
Engliſhmen might not have wrought out 
of themſelves, all Art and Science and 
good Taſte, without being beholden to 
Church, or Univerſities, or ancient Lan- 
guages. CRI. What might have been is 
only Conjecture. What has been, it is not 
$ difficult ro know. That there is a Vein in 
t Britain, of as rich an Ore as ever was in 
0 any Country, I will not deny ; but it lies 
N deep, and will coſt Pains to come at : And 


It extraordinary Pains require an extraordi- 
0 nary Motive. As for what lies next the 
yy Surface, it ſeems but indifferent, being 
ſe neither ſo good nor in ſuch plenty as in 
De ſome other Countries. It was the Com- 
he pariſon of an ingenious Florentine, that 


ft i the celebrated Poems of Tofſo and Arioto 
+: Y 2 are 
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DAL. are like two Gardens, the one of Cucum- 


bers, the other of Melons. In the one 
you ſhall find few bad, but the beſt are 
not a very good Fruit, in the other much 


the greater part are good for nothing, but 


thoſe that are good are excellent, Per- 
haps the ſame Compariſon may hold, be- 
tween the Engliſb and ſome of their 
Neighbours. AL C. But ſuppoſe we ſhould 
grant that the Chriſtian Religion and its Se- 
minaries might have been of uſe, in preſer- 
ving or retrieving polite Arts and Letters ; 
what then? Will you make this an Argu- 
ment of its Truth? CRI. I will make it an 
Argument of Prejudice and Ingratitude in 
thoſe Minute Philoſophers, who object 


' Darkneſs, Ignorance, and Rudeneſs, as an 


Effect of that very thing, which above all 


others hath enlightened and civilized and 


embelliſhed their Country : which is as 
truly indebted to it for Arts and Sciences 


(which nothing but Religion was ever 


known to have planted in ſuch a Lati- 


tude) as for that general Senſe of Vir- 


rue and Humanity, and the Belief of a 


Providence and future State, which all 
the Argumentation of Minute Philoſo- 
phers hath not yet been able to aboliſh. 


XXVII. AL C. It is ſtrange you ſhou'd 
ſtill perſiſt to argue, as if all the Gentle- 
men of our Sect were Enemies to Virtue, 

and 
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and downright Atheiſts : Though I have Drar. 


aſſured you of the contrary, and that we 


have among us ſeveral, who profeſs them 


ſelves in the Intereſts of Virtue and Natu- - 
ral Religion, and have alſo declared, that 
I my ſelf do now argue upon that Foot. 
CRI. How can you pretend, to be in the 
Intereſt of Natural Religion, and yet be 
profeſſed Enemies of the Chriſtian, the only 
eſtabliſhed Religion which includes what- 
ever is excellent in the Natural, and 
which is the only means of making thoſe 
Precepts, Duties, and Notions, ſo called, 
become reverenced throughout the World ? 
Would not he be thought weak or inſin- 
cere, who ſhou'd go about to perſuade 
People, that he was much in the Intereſts 
of an earthly Monarch; that he loved and 
admired his Government; when at the 
ſame time he ſhewed himſelf on all occa- 
ſions, a moſt bitter Enemy of thoſe very 
Perſons and Methods, which above all 
others contributed moſt to his Service, 
and to make his Dignity known and re- 
vered, his Laws obſerved, or his Domi- 
nion extended? And is not this what 
Minute Philoſophers do, while they ſet up 
for Advocates of God and Religion, and 
yet do all they can to diſcredit Chriſtians 
and their Worſhip? It muſt be owned, 
indeed, that you argue againſt Chriſtiani- 
Y 3 y. 
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DAI. ty, as the Cauſe of Evil and Wickedneſs 
V. in the World; but with ſuch Arguments, 
wa— and in ſuch a manner, as might equally 
prove the ſame rhing of civil Govern- 
ment, of Meat and Drink, of every Fa- 
culty and Profeſſion, of Learning, of 
Eloquence, and even of Humane Reaſon 
it ſelf. After all, even thoſe of your Sect 
who allow themſelves to be called Deiſts, 
if their Notions are thoroughly examined, 
will I fear be found to include little' of 
Religion in them. As for the Providence 
of God watching over the Conduct of 
Humane Agents and diſpenſing Bleſſings 
or Chaſtiſements, the Immortality of the 
Soul, a final Judgment, and future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; how few, 
if any, of your Free-thinkers have made 
it their Endeavour to poſſeſs Mens Minds 
with a ſerious ſenſe * great points of 
Natural Religion! How many, on the 
contrary, endeavour to render the Belief 
of them doubtful or ridiculous! LYS, To 
ſpeak the Truth, I, for my part, had ne- 
ver any liking to Religion of any kind, 
either revealed or unrevealed: And I dare 
venture to ſay the ſame for thoſe Gentle- 
men of our Sect that I am acquainted 
with, having never obſerved them guilty 
of ſo much meanneſs, as even to mention 
tha Name of God with Reverence, or 
| ho ._ - © ſpeak 
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ſpeak with the leaſt regard of PietyDrar, 
or any ſort of Worſhip. There may per- V. 
haps be found one or two formal pre. 


tenders to Enthuſiaſm and Devotion, in 
the way of Natural Religion, who laughed 
at Chriſtians for publiſhing Hymns and 
Meditations, while they plagued the 
World with as bad of their own : But the 
ſprightly Men make a jeſt of all this. It 
ſeems to us meer Pedantry. Sometimes, 
indeed, in good Company one may hear 
a Word dropt in Commendation of Ho- 
nour and Good-nature : but the former of 
theſe, by Connorſſeurs, is always underſtood 
to mean nothing but Faſhion, as the lat- 
ter is nothing but Temper and Conſtitu- 
tion, which guides a Man juſt as Appetite 
doth a Brute, | 


XXVIII. And after all theſe Argu- 
ments and Notions, which beget one ano- 
ther without end; to take the matter ſhorr, 
neither I nor my Friends for our Souls 
cou'd ever comprehend, why Man 
might not do very well, and govern him- 
{elf without any Religion at all, as well ag 
a Brute which is thought the ſillier Crea- 
ture of the two: Have Brutes Inſtincts, 
Senſes, Appetites, and Paſſions, to ſteer 
and conduct them? So have Men, and 
Reaſon over and above to conſult upon 

Y 4 occalion, 
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D AL. occaſion. From theſe Premiſes we con- 


clude, the Road of Humane Life is ſuf- 


— ficiently lighted withour Religion. CRI. 


Brutes having but ſmall power, limited to 
things preſent or particular, are ſufficiently 
oppoſed and kepr in order, by the Force 
or Faculties of other Animals and the 
Skill of Man, without Conſcience or Re- 
ligion : But Conſcience is a neceſſary 
balance to Humane Reaſon, a Faculty of 
ſuch mighty Extent and Power, eſpecially 
toward Miſchief. Beſides, other Animals 
are, by the Law of their Nature, deter- 
mined to one certain end or kind of Be- 
ing, without Inclination or Means either 
to deviate or go beyond it. But Man 
hath in him a Will and higher Principle; 
by virtue whereof he may purſue diffe- 
rent or even contrary ends; and either 
fall ſhort of or exceed the Perfection 
natural to his Species in this World, as 
ke is capable either, by giving up the 
Reins to his ſenſual Appetites, of degrading 
himſelf into the condition of Brutes, or 
elſe, by well ordering and improving his 


Mind, of being transformed into the ſimi- 
litude of Angels. Man alone of all Ani- 
mals hath underſtanding to know his God. 
What availeth this Knowledge unleſs it be 
toennoble Man, and raiſe him to an Imitati- 
en and Participation of the Divinity? Or 

| what 
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what cou'd ſuch Ennoblement avail if to end Dr AT. 
with thisLife ? Or how can theſe things take V. 
effect without Religion? But the point 


of Vice and Virtue, Man and Beaſt, Senſe 
and Intellect, have been already at large 
canvaſſed. What! Lyficles, wou'd you 
have us go back where we were three or 
four days ago? LIS. By no means: I 
had much rather go forward, and make 
an end as ſoon as poſſible. But to fave 
trouble, give me leave to tell you once 
for all, that, ſay what you can, you 
ſhall never perſuade me ſo many inge- 
nious e- Men are in the wrong, and 
a pack of ſnarling ſour Bigots in the right. 


XXIX. O Lyjicles, IJ neither look for 
Religion among Bigots, nor Reaſon among 
Libertines; each kind diſgrace their ſeve- 
ral Pretenſions; the one owning no re- 
gard even to the plaineſt and moſt impor- 
tant Truths, while the others exert an 
angry Zeal for points of leaſt concern. 
And ſurely whatever there is of filly, 
narrow, and uncharitable in the Bigot, the 
ſame is in great meaſure to be imputed 
to the conceited Ignorance, and petu- 
lant Profaneneſs* of the Libertine. And it 
is not at all unlikely that as Libertines 
make Bigots, ſo Bigots ſhou'd make Li- 
bertines, the Extreme of one party being 


Fr 
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DIA. ever obſerved to produce a contrary Ex- 
V. treme of another. And although, while 
wo theſe Adverſaries draw the Rope of Con- 
tention, Reaſon and Religion are often 
called upon, yet are they perhaps very lit- 
tle conſidered or concerned in the Con- 
reſt. Lyſicles, inſtead of anſwering Crito, 
turned ſhort upon Alciphron. It was al- 
ways my Opinion, faid he, that nothing 
cou'd be ſillier than to think of deſtroy- 
ing Chriſtianity, by crying up Natural 
Religion. Whoever thinks highly of the 
one can never, with any conſiſtency, 
think meanly of the other ; it being very 
evident, that Natural Religion, without 
Revealed, never was and never can be 
eſtabliſhed or received any where, but in 
the brains of a few idle ſpeculative Men. 
J was aware what your Conceſſions 
wou'd come to. The Belief of God, 
Virtue, a Future State, and ſuch fine No- 
tions are, as every one may ſee with half 
an eye, the very Baſis and corner Stone 
of the Chriſtian Religion. Lay but this 
Foundation for them to build on, and 
you ſhall ſoon ſee what Superſtructures 
our Men of Divinity will raiſe from it. 
The Truth and Importance of thoſe 
points once admitred, a Man need be na 
Conjurer to prove, upon that Principle, 
the Excellency and Ulſefulneſs of the 
3 | Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Religion: And then to be ſure, DIA. 
there muſt be Prieſts to teach and propa- V. 
gate this uſeful Religion. And if Prieſts, ww 
a regular Subordination without doubt in 

this worthy Society, and a Proviſion for 

their Maintenance, ſuch as may enable 

them to perform all their Rites and Ce- 
remonies with Decency, and keep their 

ſacred Character above Contempt. And 

the plain conſequence of all this is a Con- 
federacy between the Prince and the 
Prieſthood to ſubdue the People : So we 

have let in at once upon us, a long train 

of Eccleſiaſtical Evils, Prieſtcraft, Hie- 
rarchy, Inquifition. We have loſt our 
Liberty and Property, and put the Na- 

tion to vaſt Expence, only to purchaſe 
Bridles and Saddles for their own 

backs, 


XXX. This being ſpoke with ſome 
Sharpneſs of Tone, and an upbraiding Air, 
touched Alciphron to the quick, who re- 
plied nothing, but ſhew'd Confuſion in his 
Looks. Crito ſmiling look'd at Euphranor 
and me, then, caſting an eye on the two 
Philoſophers, ſpoke as follows: If I may 
be admitted to interpoſe good Offices, for 
preventing a Rupture between old Friends 
and Brethren in Opinion, I wou'd obſerve, 
that in this Charge of Lyſicles there is 
7162 5 ſomething 
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DIA. ſomething right and ſomething wrong. It 
V. ſeems right to aſſert as he doth, that the 
— xreal Belief of Natural Religion will lead a 
Man to approve of Revealed: But it is 
as wrong to aſſert, that Inquiſitions, Ty- 
ranny, and Ruin muſt follow from thence. 
Your Free-Thinkers, without Offence be 
it ſaid, ſeem to miſtake their Talent. 
They imagine ſtrongly, but reaſon weakly; 
mighty at Exaggeration, and jejune in Ar- 
gument! Can no Method be found, to re- 
lieve them from the Terror of that fierce 
and bloody Animal an Exgliſb Parſon? Will 
it not ſuffice to pair his Talons without 
chopping off his Fingers? Then they are 
ſuch wonderful Patriots for Liberty and 
Property! When J hear theſe two Words 
in the mouth of a Minute Philoſopher, I 
am put in mind of the Teſte di Ferro at 
Rome. His Holineſs, it ſeems, not hav- 
ing Power to aſſign Penſions on Spaniſh 
Benefices to any but Natives of Spain, al- 
ways keeps at Rome two Spaniards, called 
Teſte di Ferro, who have the Name of all 
fuch Penſions but not the Profit, which 
goes to Italians. As we may lee every 
day, both Things and Notions placed to 
the account of Liberty and Property, 
which in reality neither have nor are meant 
to have any ſhare in them. What! Is it 
impoſſible for a Man to be a Chriſtian, 


but 
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but he muſt be a Slave; or a Clergyman, Dx ar. 


but he muſt have the Principles of an In- 


. I am far from ſcreening and ju- Gd 


ifying Appetite of Domination or Ty- 
rannical Power in Eccleſiaſtics. Some, 
who have been guilty in that reſpect, have 
ſorely paid for it, and it is to be hoped 
they always will. But having laid the 
Fury and Folly of the ambitious Prelate, 
is It not time to look about and ſpy whe- 
ther, on the other hand, ſome Evil may 
not poſſibly accrew to the State, from the 

overflowing Zeal of an Independent Whig ? 
This I may affirm, without being at any 
pains to prove it, that the worſt Tyranny 
this Nation ever felt was from the Hands 
of Patriots of that Stamp. 


XXXI. LYS. I don't know. Tyranny is 
a harſh Word, and ſometimes miſapplied. 
When ſpirited Men of independent Maxims 
create a Ferment or make a Change in the 
State: He that loſeth is apt to conſider 
things in one light, and he that wins in 
another. In the mean time this is certain- 
ly good Policy, that we ſhou'd be frugal 
of our Money, and reſerve it for better 
Uſes, than to expend on the Church and 
Religion. CR. Surely the old Apologue 
of the Belly and Members need not be re- 
peated to ſuch knowing Men. It ſhou'd 


ſeem 
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Di ar. ſeem as needleſs to obſerve; that all other 
V. States, which ever made any Figure in the 
— World for Wiſdom and Politcneſs, have 
thought Learning deſerved Encouragement 
as well as the Sword; that Grants for re- 
ligious Uſes were as fitting as for Knights 
Service; and Foundations for propagating 
Piety, as neceſſary to the publick Wel- 
fare and Defence, as either Civil or Mili- 
tary Eſtabliſhments. But I ask who are 
at this Expence, and what is this Expence 
fo much complained of? LIS. As if you 
had never heard of Church Lands and 
Tithes. CRI. But I wou'd fain know, 
how they can be charged as an Expence, 
either upon the Nation or private Men, 
Where nothing is exported the Nation lo- 
ſeth nothing: and ir is all one to the Pub- 
lick; whether Money circulates at Home 
through the Hands of a Vicar or a 
Squire. Then as for private Men, who, 
for want of Thought, are full of Com- 
plaint about the payment of Tithes; can. 
any Man juſtly complain of it as a Tax, 
that he pays what never belonged to him? 
The Tenant rents his Farm with this 
Condition, and pays his Landlord propor- 
tionably leſs, than if his Farm had been 
exempt from it: So he loſeth nothing; 
it being all one to him, whether he pays 
his Paſtor or his Landlord, The Landlord 
cannot 
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cannot complain that he has not what he PIATL. 
hath no Right to, either by Grant, Pur- V. 

chaſe, or Inheritance. This is the Caſe 

of Tithes; and as for the Church Lands, 

He ſurely can be no Free- thinker, nor any | 

G Thinker at all, who doth not ſee that no 

f Man whether Noble, Gentle, or Plebeian, 

: hath any fort of Right or Claim to them, 2 

which he may not with equal Juſtice pre- 
tend to all the Lands in the Kingdom. 
L. At preſent indeed we have no Right, 
and that is our Complaint. CRI. You 
wou'd have then what you have no Right 
to. LI. Not ſo neither: what we 

wou'd have is firſt a Right convey'd by 
Law, and in the next place, the Lands by 
virtue of ſuch Right. CRI. In order to this, 
it might be expedient 1n the firſt place,to get 
an Act paſſed for excommunicating from all 
Civil Rights every Man, that is a Chri- 
ſtian, a Scholar, and wears a black Coat, 
as guilty of three capital Offences againſt 
the public Weal of this Realm. LTS. 
To deal frankly, I think it wou'd be an 

excellent good Act. It wou'd provide at 
once for ſeveral deſerving Men, rare Arti- 
ficers in Wit and Argument and Ridicule, 
who have, too many of them, but ſmall 
Fortunes with a great Arrear of Merit 
towards their Country, which they have 
ſo long enlightened and adorned gratis. 
| 4 EUPH. 


33 Tuns Minvry 
DIAI. EU PH. Pray tell me, Lyſcles, are not 
V. the Clergy legally poſſeſſed of their Lands 
and Emoluments? LS. No Body denies 
it. EUPH. Have they not been poſ- 
ſeſſed of them from Time immemorial ? 
LS. This too I grant. EU PH. They 
claim then by Law and ancient Preſcri 
tion. LTS. They do. EUPH. Have 
the oldeſt Families of the Nobility a better 
Title? LTS. I believe not. It grieves 
me to ſee ſo many overgrown Eſtates in 
the hands of ancient Families, on account 
of no other Merit, but what they brought 
with them into'the World. EUPH. May 
you not then as well take their Lands too, 
and beſtow them on the Minute Philoſo- 
phers, as Perſons of more Merit? LTS. So 
much the better. This enlarges our View, 
and opens a new Scene: It is very delight- 
ful in the Contemplation of Truth, to 
behold how one Theory grows out of ano- 
ther. ALC. Old Pætus uſed to ſay, that 
if the Clergy were deprived of their Hire, 
we ſhou'd loſe the moſt popular Argu- 
ment againſt them. LVS. But ſo long 
as Men live by Religion, there will never 
be wanting Teachers and Writers in De- 
fence of it. C RI. And how can you be 
ſure they wou'd be wanting, though they 
did not live by it; fince it is well known 
Chriſtianity had its Defenders even when 


Men 
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Men died by ic ? One thing I know: there Dr ar. 


is a rare Nurſery of young Plants grow- 


ing up, who have been carefully guarded — 


againſt every Air of Prejudice, and ſprink- 
led with the Dew of our choiceſt Princi- 
ples; mean while, Wiſhes are weariſome, 
and to our infinite Regret nothing can be 
done, ſo long as there remains any Pre- 
judice in favour of old Cuſtoms and Laws 
and national Conſtitutions, which, at bot- 
tom, we very well know and can de- 
monſtrate to be only Words and Notions. 


XXXII. But, I can never hope, Crito, 
to make you think my Schemes rea- 
ſonable. We reaſon each right upon 
his own Principles, and ſhall never agree 
till we quit our Principles, which cannot 
be done by reaſoning. We all talk of Juſt 
and Right and Wrong, and Public Good, 
and all thoſe things. The Names may be 
the ſame, but the Notions and Conclu- 
ſions very different, perhaps diametrically 
oppoſite; and yet each may admit of clear 
Proofs, and be inferred by the ſame way 
of reaſoning. For inſtance, the Gentlemen 
of the Club which I frequent, define Man 
to be a ſociable Animal : Conſequently, 
we exclude from this Definition all thoſe 

Humane Creatures, of whom it may be 
| 2 ſaid, 


DAI. ſaid, we had rather have their Room than 

V. their Company. And ſuch, though wear- 

Lo ing the Shape of. Man, are to be eſteem'd 

in all account of Reaſon, not as Men, but 

1 only as Humane Creatures. Hence it 

plainly follows, that Men of Pleaſure, Men 

of Humour, and Men of Wit, are alone 

properly and truly to be conſidered as 

Men. Whatever therefore conduceth to 

the Emolument of ſuch, is for the good of 

Mankind, and conſequently very juſt and 

lawful, although ſeeming to be attended 

with Loſs or Damage to other Creatures: 

inaſmuch as no real injury can be done in 

life or property to thoſe, who know not 

| how to enjoy them. This we hold for 

clear and well connected Reaſoning. But 

others may view things in another light, 

aſſign different Definitions, draw other In- 

ferences, and perhaps conſider, what we 

ſuppoſe the very Top and Flower of the 
Creation, only as a wart or excreſcence of 

Humane Nature. From all which there 

muſt enſue a very different Syſtem of Mo- 

rals, Politics, Rights, and Notions, CRI. 

If you have a mind to argue, we will 

argue, if you have more mind to jeſt, wo 
will laugh with you. LB. | 
Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat 7 : 


| 
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This Partition of our kind into Men and Dx ar] 
Humane Creatures, puts me in mind of ano-—-— V. 
ther Notion, broached by one of our Club. 
whom we uſed to call the Pythagorean. 


XXXIII. He made a threefold Parti- 
tion of the Hamane Species, into Birds, 
Beaſts, and Fiſhes, being of Opinion 
that the Road of Life lies upwards, in 
a perpetual Aſcent through the Scale of 
Being: In ſuch ſort, chat the Souls of In- 
ſects after death make their ſecond A 
pearance, in the Shape of perfect — 
Birds, Beaſts, or Fiſhes; which upon their 
death are preferred into Humane Bodies, 
and in the next Stage into Beings of a 
higher and more perfect kind. This Man 
we conſidered at firſt as a ſort of Heretic, 
becauſe his Scheme ſeemed not to conſiſt 
with our fundamental Tenet, the Morta- 
lity of the Soul: But he juſtified the No- 0 
tion to be innocent, inaſmuch as it in- 
cluded nothing of Reward or Puniſhment, 
and was not proved by any Argument, 
which ſuppoſed or implied either incorpo- 
real Spirit, or Providence, being only in- 
ferred, by way of Analogy, from what he 
had obſerved in Humane Affairs, the Court, 
the Church, and the Army ; wherein the 
Tendency is always upwards from lower 
Poſts to higher, According to this Syſ- 

2 2 tem, 
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DIA. tem, the Fiſhes are thoſe Men who ſwim 

V. in pleaſure, ſuch as petits maitres, bons 

vivans, and honeſt Fellows. The Beaſts 

are dry, drudging, covetous, rapacious 

Folk, and all thoſe addicted to care and 

buſineſs like Oxen, and other dry land A- 

nimals, which ſpend their lives in labour 

and fatigue. The Birds are airy notional 

Men, Enthuſiaſts, Projectors, Philoſophers, 

and ſuch like: in each Species every In- 

dividual retaining a Tincture of his for- 

mer State, which conſtitutes what is cal- 

led Genius. If you ask me which Spe- 

cies of Humane Creatures I like beſt, I an- 

ſwer, The flying Fiſh ; that is, a Man of 

animal Enjoyment with a mixture of 

Whim. Thus you ſee we have our Creeds 

and our Syſtems, as well as graver Folks ; 

with this Difference, that they are not 

ſtrait-laced but fit eaſy, to be ſlipped off 

or on, as humour or occaſion ſerves. And 

now I can, with the greateſt æquanimity 

imaginable, hear my Opinions argued a- 
gainſt, or confuted. 


XXXIV. ALC. It were to be wiſhed, 
all Men were of that mind. But you 
ſhall find a fort of Men, whom I need 
not name, that cannot bear with the leaſt 
temper, to have their Opinions examined 
or 
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or their Faults cenſured. They are againſt Dx a x 
Reaſon, becauſe Reaſon is againſt them. v. 
For our parts we are all for Liberty l= 


Conſcience. If our Tenets are abſurd, we 
allow them to be freely argued and in- 
ſpected; and by parity of Reaſon we 
might _ to be allowed the fame Privi- 
lege, with reſpe& to the Opinions of o- 
ther Men. CRI. O Alciphron, Wares 
that will not bear the light are juſtly to 
be ſuſpected. Whatever therefore moves 
you to make this Complaint, take my 
word I never will: But as hitherto I have 
allowed your Reaſon its full ſcope, ſo for 
the future I always ſhall. And though I 
cannot approve of railing or declaiming, 
not even in my ſelf, whenever you have 
ſhewed me the way to it : Yer this I will 
anſwer for, that you ſhall ever be allowed 
to reaſon as cloſely and as ſtrennouſly as 
you can. But for the love of Truth, be 
candid, and do not ſpend your Strength 
and our Time, in points of no ſignifican- 
cy, or foreign to the purpoſe, or agreed 
between us. We allow that Tyranny and 
Slavery are bad things: but why ſhou'd 
we apprehend them from the Clergy 
at this time? Rites and Ceremonies we 
own are not Points of chief moment in 
Religion : but why ſhou'd we ridicule 
things in their own Nature, at leaſt, 

: 2 3 Inno- 
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DTA. Innocent, and which bear the Stamp of 
V. ſupreme Authority? That Men in Divi- 
nic, as well as other Subjects, are per- 


plexed with uſeleſs Diſputes, and are like 
to be ſo as long as the World laſts I freely 
acknowledge: But why muſt all the Hu- 
mane Weakneſs and Miſtakes of Clergy- 
men be imputed to wicked Deſigns? Why 
indiſcriminately abuſe their Character and 
Tenets? Is this like Candour, love of 
Truth, and Free- thinking? It is granted 
there may be found, now and then, ſpleen 
and ill- breeding in the Clergy : But are 
not the ſame Faults incident to Emngli/b 
Laymen, of a retired Education and 
Country Life? I grant there is infinite 
Futility in the Schoolmen : but I deny 
that a Volume of that doth ſa much 
Miſchief, as a Page of Minute Philoſo- 
phy. That weak or wicked Men ſhou'd, 
by favour of the World, creep into 
Power and high Stations in the Church, is 
nothing wonderful: and that in ſuch 
Stations they ſhou'd behave like themſelves, 
is natural to ſuppoſe. But all the while 
it is evident, that not the Goſpel but the 
World, not the Spirit but the Fleſh, not 
God but the Devil, pats them upon their 
paworthy Atchievements. We make no 
difficulty to grant, that nothing is more 

| ; infamous 
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infamous than Vice and Ignoranee in a D1ArL: 


Clergyman; nothing more baſe than a 


Hypocrite, more frivolous than a Pedant, — 


more cruel than an Inquiſitor. But it 
muſt be alſo granted by you, Gentlemen, 
that nothing is more ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd, than for pedantic, ignorant, and 
corrupt Men to caſt the firſt Stone, at 
every ſhadow of their own Defects and 
Vices in other Men, 


XXXV. ALC. When I conſider the 
deteſtable State of Slavery and Su- 
perſtition, I feel my Heart dilate and 
expand it ſelf to graſp that ineſtimable 
bleſſing of Liberty, abſolute Liberty in 
its utmoſt unlimited Extent. This is the 
ſacred and high Prerogative, the very life 
and health of our Engh/þ Conſtitution. You 
muſt not therefore think it ſtrange, if with 
a vigilant and curious Eye, we guard it 
againſt the minuteſt Appearance of Evil. 
You muſt even ſuffer us to cut round a- 
bout, and very deep, and make uſe of the 
magnifying Glaſs, the better to view and 
extirpate every the leaſt ſpeck, which 
' ſhall diſcover it ſelf in what we are care- 
ful and jealous *to preſerve, as the Apple 
of our Eye. CRI. As for unbounded 
Liberty I leave it to Savages, among 

24 whom 
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DAI. whom alone I believe it is to be found: 
V. But, for the reaſonable legal Liberty of 
— odor Conſtitution, I moſt heartily and ſin- 


cerely wiſh it may for ever ſubſiſt and 
flouriſh among us. You and all other 
Engliſhmen cannot be too vigilant, or too 
earneſt, to preſerve this goodly frame, or 
to curb and diſappoint the wicked Ambi- 
tion of whoever, Layman or Eccleſiaſtic, 
ſhall attempt to change our free and gen- 
tle Government into a laviſh or ſevere 
one, But what Pretext can this afford 
for your Attempts againſt Religion, or in- 
deed how can it be conſiſtent with them? 
Is nor the Proteſtant Religion a main 
uh of our Legal Conſtitution? I remem- 
to have heard a Foreigner remark, 
that we of this Iſland were very good 
Proteſtants, but no Chriſtians. But what- 
ever Minute Philoſophers may wiſh, or 
Foreigners ſay, it is certain our Laws 
ſpeak a different Language. AL C. This 
puts me in mind of the wiſe reaſoning of 
a certain ſage Magiſtrate, who, being 
preſſed by the Raillery and Arguments of 
an ingenious Man, had nothing to fay for 
his Religion but that, ten Millions of 
People inhabiting the ſame Ifland might, 
whether right or wrong, if they thought 
good, cſtabliſh Lays for the yorlhipping 
| 2M 
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of God in their Temples, and appealing Dx ar. 
to him in their Courts of Juſtice. And V. 
that in caſe ten thouſand ingenious Men 
 ſhou'd publickly deride and trample on 
thoſe Laws, it might be juſt and lawful for 
the faid ten Millions, to expel the faid 
ten thouſand ingenious Men out of their 
ſaid Iſland. EUPH. And pray, what 
anſwer wou'd you make to this remark of 
the ſage Magiſtrate ? AL C. The anſwer 
is plain. By the Law of Nature, which is 
ſuperior to all poſitive Inſtitutions, Wit 
and Knowledge have a right to command 
Folly and Ignorance. I ſay, ingenious 
Men have by natural Right a Dominion 
over Fools. EUPH. What Dominion 
over the Laws and People of Great Bri- 
tain, Minute Philoſophers may be entitled 
to by Nature, I ſhall not diſpute, but 
leave to be conſidered by the Public. 
ALC. This Doctrine, it muſt be owned, 
was never thoroughly underſtood before 
our own times, In the laſt age Hobbes 
and his Followers, though otherwiſe very 
great Men, declared for the Religion of 
the Magiſtrate, probably becauſe they 
were afraid of the Magiſtrate; but times 
are changed, and the Magiſtrate may now 
be afraid of us. CRI. I allow the Ma- 
giſtrate may well be afraid of you r _ 
4 | | enſe, 
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DI Al. ſenſe, I mean, afraid to truſt you. This 
V. brings to my Thoughts a Paſſage 
— on the trial of Leander for a capital 


Offence : That Gentleman having picked 
out and excluded from his Jury, by 
peremptory exception, all but ſome Men 
of Faſhion and Pleaſure, humbly moved 
when Dorcon was going to kiſs the Book, 
that he might be required to declare upon 
Honour, whether he believed either God 
or Goſpel. Dorcon, rather than hazard his 
Reputation as a Man of Honour and 
Free-thinker, openly avow'd that he be- 
lieved in neither. Upon which the 
Court declared him unfit to ſerve on a 
Jury. By the ſame reaſon, ſo many were 
ſet aſide, as made it neceſſary to put off 
the Trial. We are very eaſy, replied A- 
ciphron, about being truſted to ſerve on 
Jurics, if we can be admitted to ſerve in 
lucrative Employments. CR I. But what 
if the Government ſhou'd injoin, that 
every one, before he was ſworn -into 
Office, ſhou'd make the ſame Declaration 
which Dorcon was required to make? 
ALC. God forbid! I hope there is no 
ſuch Deſign on foot. CRI. Whatever 
Deſigns may be on foor, thus much is 
certain: 'The Chriſtian Reformed Religion 
15 a principal Part and Corner-ſtone of 

our 
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our free Conſtitution ; and I verily think, DI ar. 
the only thing that makes us deſerving V. 
of Freedom, or capable of enjoying it 
Freedom is either a Bleſſing or a Curſe as 

Men uſe it. And to me it ſeems, that if 

our Religion were once deſtroy'd from 
among us, and thoſe Notions, which paſs 

for Prejudices of a Chriſtian Education, 

eraſed from the minds of Britons, the 

beſt thing that cou'd befall us wou'd be 

the loſs of our Freedom. Surely a People 
wherein there is ſuch reſtleſs Ambition, 

ſuch high Spirits, ſuch Animoſity of 
Faction, ſo great Intereſts in Conteſt, 

ſuch unbounded Licence of Speech and 

Preſs, amidſt ſo much Wealth and Luxu- 

ry, nothing but thoſe veteres aviæ, which 

you pretend to extirpate, cou'd have hi- 

therto kept from ruin. 


XXXVI. Under the Chriſtian Religion 
this Nation hath been greatly improved. 
From a ſort of Savages, we have grown 
civil, polite, and learned : We have made 
a decent and noble Figure both athome and 
abroad. And, as our Religion decreaſeth, 
T am afraid we ſhall be found to have 
declined, Why then ſhou'd we perſiſt in 
the dangerous Experiment? A LC. One 
wou'd think, Crito, you had forgot the 

many 
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Dr AL. many Calamities occaſioned by Church- 


men and Religion. CRI. And one 


vod think, you had forgot what was 


anſwered this very day to that Objection. 
But, not to repeat eternally the ſame 
things, I ſhall obſerve in the firſt place, 
That if we reflect on the paſt State of 
Chriſtendom, and of our own Country in 

rticular, with our Feuds and Factions ſub- 
ſiſting while we were all of the ſame Re- 
ligion, for inſtance, that of the White and 
Red Roſes, ſo violent and bloody and of 
ſuch long continuance; we can have no 
aſſurance that thoſe ill humours, which 
have fince ſhewn themſelves under the 
maſque of Religion, wou'd not have 
broke out with ſome other Pretext, if this 
had been wanting, I obſerve in the ſe- 
cond place, that it will not follow from 
any Obſervations you can make on our 
Hiſtory, that the Evils, accidentally oc- 
caſfioned by Religion, bear any proportion 
either to the good Effects it hath really 
1 or the Evils it hath prevented. 

ſtly, I obſerve, that the beſt thin 
may by accident be the occaſion of Evil; 
which accidental Effect is not, to ſpeak 
properly and truly, produced by the good 
thing it ſelf, but by ſome evil thing, which, 
being neither Part, Property, nar * 
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of it, happens to be joined with it. But D1AT 


I ſhou'd be aſhamed to inſiſt and enlarge 


on ſo plain a Point, and ſhall only add — 


that, whatever Evils this Nation might 
have formerly ſuſtained from Superſtition, 
no Man of common ſenſe will ſay, the Evils 
felt or apprehended at preſent are from 
that Quarter. Prieſtcraft is not the reign- 
ing Diſtemper at this Day. And ſurely it 
will be owned, that a wiſe Man, who 
takes upon him to be vigilant for the pub- 
lic Weal, ſhou'd touch proper things at 
proper times, and not preſcribe for a 
Surfeit when the Diſtemper is a Con- 
ſumption. ALC. I think we have ſuffi- 
ciently diſcuſſed the Subject of this day's 
Conference. And now, let  Lyjicles take 
it as he will, I muſt in regard to my own 
Character, as a fair impartial Adverſary, 
acknowledge there is ſomething in what 
Crito hath ſaid upon the Uſefulneſs of the 
Chriſtian Religion, I will even own to 
you that ſome of our Sect are for allowing 
it a Toleration. I remember, at a meet- 
ing of ſeveral ingenious Men, after much 
debate we came ſucceſſively to divers Re- 
ſolutions. The firſt was, that no Reli- 
Bon ought to be tolerated in the State: 
ut this on more mature thought was 
judged impracticable. The ſecond 2 
that 
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D1 Ar, that all Religions ſhou'd be tolerated; but 


V. none countenanced except Atheiſm : But 
it vas apprehended, that this might breed 
Contentions among the lower ſort of Peo- 
le. We came therefore to conclude in 
the third place, that ſome Religion or 
other ſhou'd be eſtabliſhed for the uſe of 
the Vulgar. And after a long Diſpute 
what this Religion ſhou'd be, Lyfis a 
brisk young Man, perceiving no ſigns of 
Agreement, propoſed that the preſent 
Religion might be tolerated, till a better 
was found, But allowing it to be expedient, 
I can never think it true, ſo long as 
there lie unanſwerable Objections againſt 
it, which, if you pleaſe, I ſhall take the 
Liberty to propoſe at our next meeting, 

To which weall agreed, 


The End of the Firſt Volume, 
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An Introduction to a general Syſtem of Hydroſtaticks and Hydraulicks, 
Philoſophical and Practical. Wherein the moſt reaſonable and advama 
geous Methods of raiſing and conducting Water, for the watering Noble- 
men and Gentlemens Seats, Buildings, Gardens, &c. are carefully (and 
in a Manner not yet publiſhed in any Language) laid down. Contain- 
ing in general, a Phyſico- mechanical Enquiry into the Original and 
Riſe of Springs, and of all the Hypotheſes relating thereto; as alſo the 
Principles of Water Works, and the Draughts and Deſcriptions of the beft 
Engines for raiſing and diſtributing Water for the Supply of Countrry Pala - 
ces, Cities, Towns, Fortifications, Meadows, and the like. Deduced from 
the Theory of Archimedes, Gallileo Torricelli, Boyle, Wallis, Plot, Hook, 
Marriotte, Deſaguliers, Derham, Hawksbee, and others. Reduced: ts 
Practice by Vitruvius, Bockkr, De taus, and other Architects amongſt 
the antient Romans, Italians, French, Flemings, and Ditch, and much 
improved by later Practice and Experience. Uluſtrated and Explain'd by 
fifty Copper Cuts, done by the beſt Hands, of the Principles which tend 
to the Explanation of the whole, and of ſuch rual Groteſque, and 
cheap Deſigns for Releryoirs, Cataracts, and Caſcades of Water, Canals, 
Baſons, Fountains, and Grotto Works, tew of which have been ever 
yet made publick in Works of this kind. By Stephen Switzer. 
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